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LORD PALMERSTON IN SCOTLAND. 


Ic is strange that Lord Patmerston should like to occupy 
his holidays in making provincial speeches on things in 
general; but he succeeds, as might be expected, wherever 
he exhibits himself, in winning universal applause. Even 
if he were a professed philosopher or rhetorician, instead of 
a resolute and versatile statesman, finished eloquence and 
original speculation would be out of place among multitudes 
assembled to see the famous inmate of kings’ houses, who is 
clothed in the purple and fine linen of universal celebrity. It 
is gratifying to find that the most successful of Ministers is, 
as Lord Patmerston himself observed, very much like one of 
his hearers. If, in his eulogy on mathematical studies, he had 
taken occasion to assert that two and two make four, the 
familiar proposition would have seemed to receive a fresh 
confirmation when it was repeated by the lips of authority. 


the rising generation of Scotchmen may, like their own 
Admirable Cricuton, boldly paste up challenges to intellectual 
tournaments in all the Universities of Europe. For the rules 
of eloquence, their illustrious preceptor refers them to an 
address delivered on a similar occasion, some years ago, by 
Lord Brovenam. Perhaps it may be useful to add a suggestion 
which no Lord Rector has hitherto included in any dis- 
course upon rhetoric. No ordinary Scotchman can prudently 
venture on the common places which are welcome when they 
are uttered by a Prime Minister. If an orator is in himself suffi- 
ciently eminent, it is not necessary that he should say anything 
remarkable. A judicious audience demands either something 
worth hearing, or some person whom it is worth while to see. 
A mere lecturer dilating on the utility of mathematics could 
scarcely expect to command attention ; but, as Lord PALMERSTON 
came only to exhibit himself, his plain sense and his good 
humour, he could not have been expected to trouble himself 
with the character or circumstances of the rough schoolboys 


The Greenock speech was, perhaps, unnecessarily ambitious 
or far-fetched, for a set of hard-headed Scotchmen could 


scarcely be persuaded that the process of deepening the Clyde | 


whom he was addressing. It matters little to the humble 
aspirant after an imperfect Scotch education, whether the 


had displayed extraordinary or paradoxical ingenuity. The _ polite arts soften the moral character, or whether every 
river, according to Lord Patwerston, had been shallow, and gentleman ought to read Vipait, and know something of the 
the shores were comparatively barren, when a mechanical | crust of the earth, The students of the Scotch Universities 
inspiration taught the people of Greenock and Glasgow have qualities and merits of their ms but rr would not 
to scoop the mud out of the channel and to spread it as | have thanked Lord Patmerston ior dilating on their ity, 
top-dressing on the fields. By a similar effort of genius, | their perseverance, and their incessant struggles wi the 


liquids are every day poured out of a full decanter into | defects of their early training. Their harmless vanity was 
an empty glass, to the great convenience of the thirsty ope- | gratified by the assumption that they were men and scholars, 
rator. The skill and enterprise which have been displayed although they might be privately conscious that they were 
in rendering the Clyde navigable for large vessels, so that a | boys imperfectly grounded in the simplest rudiments of learn- 
great seaport has been created in an inland country, are really | ing. A few of their number, even if they are not accomplished 
striking and memorable; but Lord Patmerston, in his eager- | Greek scholars, will hereafter have something more than 
ness to compliment his audience, placed the achievement in aa slight acquaintance with the principles of cherry 
slightly ludicrous point of view. His a ae was still less and with the crust of the earth, and the great body wi 
felicitous when he contrasted the weight of iron ore in worthily maintain the reputation of Scotland for industry 
the mine with the lightness of the iron steamboats into | practical sagacity, and available intelligence. Perhaps they 
which it is sometimes afterwards converted. The mini will resemble the Lord Patmerston of actual life more nearly 
and manufacturing industry of Lanarkshire is a a than the exalted ideal which he proposes to their youthful 
object of interest to a visitor, but metals are in most emulation. 


countries dug from under the earth, and used for| ‘The crown-u ‘speeches at Glasgow, at Green and at 
various purposes on the surface. As Burke said of | Painburgh to have Prudent 
Dr. Parr’s imitation of Jonnson, Lord Patwerston’s | Ministers seldom communicate secrets of State to after- 
more elaborate flights of rhetoric had the nodosities of | ginner audiences, but Lord Paumerston seems to have been 
the oak without its strength, the contortions of the Sibyl | anxious to counteract any alarm which might have been occa- 
without her inspiration. Mr. GLapstone would have made a | signed by recent rumours of the relations between England 


better prophetess; nor is the rapt ecstasy of the tripod at all 
in Lord Patmerston’s line. 


The address of the Lorp Recror to the Glasgow students 
was a far more perfect work of art. No eminent speaker could 
have more completely solved the problem of saying everything 
which ought to be said, without the intrusion of a word or a 
thought which had not been uttered a hundred times before. 
It is not easy to say anything new about education in general, 


and America. A Prime Minister can say nothing more agree- 
able than that the revenue is buoyant, and that there is no 
prospect of an interruption of peace. The rest of the time 
which he is expected to occupy may fairly be devoted to 
a celebration of the advantages of free trade, or to any other 
harmless subject of universal agreement. It is for Mr. Guap- 
stone and Mr. Cospen to complain if Lord Patmerstow 
encroaches on their privileges by taking credit for the 


with classics, history, and metaphysics at their fingers’ ends, 


or about the special studies of which it consists. A know- | commercial treaty with France, It is not as a nego- 
ledge of Greek becomes an educated man; Latin, which the tiator of French treaties, but as the acknowledged re- 
Scotch call Humanity, may be supposed to exercise a hu-  presentative of the modern foreign policy of England, 
manizing influence; Mathematics furnish the materials of that Lord PasersTon enjoys unparalleled popularity. Op- 
rigid intellectual discipline; Metaphysics properly come in for ponents and eritics have sometimes succeeded in proving 
a word of praise in the land of Hume and of Rem. “ Distin- | that he has received undue credit for particular transactions ; 
“guished” writers, such as Minton and Ssaxsprars, adorn but it is convenient to embody a system in a statesman, and 
English literature; and the countrymen of Burns and of the doctrines which Lord Patmerston proclaimed at Edin- 
Scorr may be expected “to read the admirable writings of burgh have been almost unanimously accepted by every class 
“those illustrious men.” History teaches by example, of the community. The working men who,presented an 
though precedents never run on all fours. Chemistry ex- | address to the Minister at Glasgow were fully determined that 
plains the general principles according to which substances | the country should be exempt from the neceasity of deferring 
act on each other. Finally, Lord Patmerstoy, marching, | to the dictation of any foreign Power. PALMERSTON 


like advertising tradesmen, ‘‘ with the times,” propounded the took too low a tone when he congratulated them on their 


doctrine that every gentleman ought to know something of , opportunity of seeing a Minister who was not “as stiff as if 
the crust of the earth. With the exact and applied sciences, | “he had swallowed a poker.” Heartiness and cultivated sim- 


plicity are qualities appreciated by all large assemblies, 
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but the promoters of the address were probably zealous and 
not ill-informed politicians. They are proud of the man who 
is believed to sustain the pride and independence of the 
nation ; and a statesman of perfect tact would have recognised 
their temporary equality by discussing their opinions rather 
than their personal relation to himself. Yet it would be 
ungracious to criticize severely a series of speeches which 
undoubtedly expressed sincere gratification and good-will to 
the hospitable entertainers. 

When Lord Patmerston makes his next progress, the local 
magnates who arrange his reception might perhaps consult his 
tastes by dwelling less prominently on the delicate subject of 
longevity. It is well to enjoy health and vigour on the verge 
of eighty, but fifty or sixty would be obviously preferable. 
Mayors and provosts may discover, by the study of Lord 
Patmerston’s public speeches, that he never takes the 
smallest notice of the topic which generally furnishes 
the staple of their complimentary addresses. When a 
gentleman advanced in years wisely conforms to the fashion 
of the day, it is superfluous to remind him that he might have 
exhibited himself in knee-breeches or a pig-tail. Lord 
Pacmerston’s life as a leading statesman extends over little 
more than thirty years, and the history of that period affords 
matter enough for the most elaborate compliments and con- 
gratulations. At Edinburgh, there was some excuse for 
referring to the remoter epoch of Lord Patmerston’s early 
education under DuGatp Stewart and his colleagues. 
Academic reminiscences are suited to every period of life; 
but there is no occasion to dwell on the young politician’s 
electoral contest with Lord Henry Petty, or on his humorous 
contributions to the New Whig Guide. 


HOLSTEIN. 


i hh extraordinary proclamation in which the King of 
Denmark has determined the future position of Holstein 
can scarcely be ascribed to any other influence than that of 
the English Cabinet. The despatch in which, under the 
colour of friendly advice, Earl Russet dictated to Denmark 
the solution of the ancient Schleswig-Holstein dispute which 
the English Cabinet desired, has at length borne its fruit, and 
the result is one of the most curious documents ever issued 
to the world by a King. Holstein, as the King of Denmark 
proclaims to the world, has disappointed all the hopes of a 
reasonable and moderate settlement. It has been encouraged 
by the Federal Diet of Germany ; and the Federal Dict has, in 
its interference, set up illegal demands, affronted the inde- 
pendence of the Danish Crown, and violated the privileges 
of those portions of the Danish territory which do not 
belong to the Confederation. Inspirited by these lawless 
advisers, the Estates of Holstein have rejected every 
friendly overture made by the Cabinet of Copenhagen, 
and have resolutely declined to aid in any scheme 
which should depend upon the common action of 
the other parts of the Danish dominions. The develop- 
ment of the resources of Denmark, and its growth in 
power and wealth, have consequently, as the Kina avers, been 
paralysed for the last ten years. ‘Therefore he thinks it his 
duty to intervene. He must apply a sufficient remedy. 
He must cut the knot which the Estates of Holstein have tied. 
And the way in which he proposes to do it is this :—He grants 
to Holstein an independent army. The brave soldiers of 
Holstein are to fight apart from those of Denmark, and are to be, 
we suppose, at the sole command of the Federal Diet. Holstein 
is to share with the rest of the Monarchy the civil list, the 
appanages, the public debt, the navy, the department for 
foreign affairs, the administration of the domains, the customs, 
and the postal arrangements ; but care is taken that under none 
of these heads Holstein shall suffer violence. If it does not like 
the arrangements which Denmark suggests, it has nothing to 
do but to say so, and a further separation will be arranged. 
Holstein is apparently to have full liberty to do exactly as it 
pleases. If it likes the schemes favoured in Denmark for 
customs, foreign affairs, or postal arrangements, Denmark will 
be very happy to profit by its acquiescence. But if it wishes to 
conduct its foreign affairs according to its own tastes, Denmark 
will interpose no difficulties. Holstein may determine its 
position in Europe as it thinks best, and may support its 
resolution by the aid of its own free and independent army. 
The Holsteiners are, in fact, to do exactly as they please. 
They are to have the control of their own finances, perfect 
liberty of the press, the right of petition and association, and 
religious freedom. All that the Kine asks is that he shall 
be considered their nominal Sovereign; and probably no 
Sovereign in Europe will enjoy a more barren title. 


Holstein is thus, for all practical purposes, separated from 
Denmark, and this is sales in aa the natural result 
of the complicated and ludicrous arrangement under which 
Holstein is held. Just as'a man cannot be a citizen of two 
States, a State cannot be under two Sovereigns. But as 
things are now, Holstein is subject to two Sovereigns. It 
belongs to Denmark, but it is part of the German Federation. 
And, theoretically, the other States of the Federation have a 
right to see that Holstein has such an amount of freedom 
and independence as Germans ought to have. The Danes 
very reasonably urge that the Germans ought to begin at 
home, and that, before asking for the independence of 
Holstein, and demanding that the Holsteiners shall only 
be taxed with their consent, the German Governments should 
behave to their subjects as the King of Denmark is called 
on to behave to his subjects. But the leading States 
of the Confederation will not admit the force of this retort. 
They maintain that Denmark should not look at the practical 
working of the Federal system, but should simply do her own 
duty. And it must be acknowledged that they are quite 
ready to mete out to States unquestionably German the 
measure they apply to the dependencies of Denmark. ‘The 
King of Prussia insults and mocks his own Chamber; but he 
is ready to occupy Hesse Cassel with his troops, unless the 
Etector will abide by the strictest letter of the Constitution. 
It has passed into an axiom that any leading State in Germany 
may require the establishment of political liberty in any 
minor State, although, within the territories of the paramount 
State, liberty is but a name. The King of Denmark has 
yielded to this assumption. He cannot deny that Holstein is 
part of the German Federation, and he consequently feels 
bound to admit, for the sake of peace, that Holstein ought to 
have all the liberty which Prussia theoretically asserts all 
Germans ought to have. And it must be acknowledged that 
Denmark thus gets rid of many embarrassing questions. It 
cannot quarrel with the Diet about Holstein, because it now 
acknowledges that Holstein practically belongs to the Diet, and 
not to»Denmark. And if the Holsteiners do not now get all 
they want, it will be their own fault. They are set free from 
their double allegiance, and can go with the Diet as much as 
they please. They have got an army of their own, and they 
have the choice whether they like to contribute to the public 
debt of Denmark or not. If this does not satisfy them, they 
must be very hard to please. 


The inducement which, apparently, has moved the Kixa 
thus to detach Holstein from Denmark is this—he is in this 
way enabled to draw a very strong line between Holstein and 
Schleswig. He evidently considers his case weak as regards 
Holstein, but strong as regards Schleswig, and he hopes by 
abandoning Holstein to keep Schleswig as an integral part of 
Denmark. Unquestionably, Schleswig is not part of the 
German Federation, and, by distinguishing between the legal 
claims of the Federation to protect one of its members and 
the vague claim of Germany to have Schleswig treated as 
half-German, the Kine gains a considerable point in the 
dispute which has been so long vexing him and his contem- 
poraries. But, ar Te his position with regard to 
Schleswig is not clear. ithout going back into the 
origin of the connexion of the Duchy of Schleswig 
with the Danish Crown, which is a topic about as 
clear and interesting as the details of Domesday Book, it 
is undeniable that the Kine, after the suppression of the 
last insurrection, gave a formal promise to Austria and Prussia 
that the nationality of the Germans in Schleswig should be 

How far this promise has been carried out is a 
matter of question. But the balance of testimony certainly 
supports the report of the agent whom Lord Russe.t acknow- 
ledges to have sent careering in search of secret information 
about Schleswig. The Germans have not yet all they might 
reasonably expect to get. The Danes have had the supreme 
power; and, although they have not been exactly tyrannical, 
yet they have resented what has seemed to them the insolence 
and presumption of the Germans, and in a thousand petty 
ways have tried to keep the Germans down. There was, 
therefore, a foundation in fact for Earl Russexx’s despatch, 
although nothing could excuse its harsh and arrogant tone. If 
the precise mode in which the Danes treat the Germans in the 
Duchy of Schleswig is to be considered a matter of European 
interest, there was probably some ground for complaint. 
But the Kine and his Ministers are evidently tired of having 
the national affairs of Schleswig treated as coming under the 
supervision of Europe. They wish that Schleswig should be 
considered as much a part of Denmark as Jutland is, while 
they resign all claims to interfere in that part of the Danish 
dominions which is unquestionably German. The Kina is 
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willing to get rid of Holstein, and to own that it is wholly | 
German, provided that the world, and especially the German 
world, will acknowledge that Schleswig is wholly Danish. 

The Danes have, with regard to Schleswig, an admirable | 
argument as against Prussia, if the kind of argument known | 
as a tu quogue were admissible in international disputes. | 
Whatever can be said of the treatment of the Germans in | 
Schleswig by the Danes, can be said with tenfold intensity of 
the treatment of the Poles in Posen. The great grievance | 
of the Germans in Schleswig is that they are -not allowed to | 
receive sufficient instruction in German, and that the service | 
in the churches is not performed with that proportion of 
German which the relative numbers of the mixed population 
would demand. Exactly the same may be said of Posen. The 
Poles are not allowed to receive any public instruction in their 
own tongue after a certain age. Nor are they allowed to read 
the history of Poland after a certain date. The higher | 
scholars are taught exclusively in German, and the annals of 
Poland are made to cease just before the First Partition. | 
And Prussia is bound to Poland by an engagement even 
more solemn and formal than that by which the King of 
Denmark undertook to befriend the Germans in Schleswig. | 
By the Treaty of Vienna, Prussia undertook to respect the | 
national institutions of Poland, and a Prussian Sovereign has 
within recent years given the Poles the most positive assurance 
that Prussia would treat them as a living nation, with ancient 
memories to be preserved, and strong tastes to be consulted. 
This has been promised to Posen, but the promise has been 
violated in a much more flagrant manner than that in 
which the rights of the Schleswigers can be asserted, under 
the most liberal and friendly construction, to have been 
invaded. The tu quoque is + ae complete. But argu- 
ments of this sort are not of much practical avail. If 
Denmark, by its conduct in Schleswig, gives Prussia a pretext 
for interfefing, it will make little difference that Prussia has 
also done a wrong of the same kind. The best thing for 
Denmark is to take care that it gives no handle for inter- 
ference; and if this is secured by the total separation of the 
cases of Holstein and Schleswig, the Kixe may be recom- 
pensed for all he seems to abandon in this proclamation. 


THE GREEK THRONE. 


T will be hard upon the Greeks, and still harder on the 
holders of Greek bonds, if the latest candidate for the 
Crown is at the last moment withdrawn like his predecessors. 
Prince Witu14m of Denmark is young, and a Protestant, and 
he is brother-in-law to the Prince of Wates. It also hap- 
pens fortunately that, like Prince Atrrep, he has been 
educated for the navy; and, on the whole, he may possibly 
ornament the Greek throne as advantageously as any com- 
petitor. It could not have been anticipated that the demand 
for eligible princes would exceed the supply; and if the 
Greeks continue to desire Constitutional Royalty, the difficulties 
which they have experienced may perhaps induce them to 
make the best of the dynasty which they are at last likely to 
obtain. Yet it is wonderful that the English Government should 
announce the new candidature without having previously 
ascertained that the offer of the Greek throne would be 
accepted. The Danes are naturally anxious to secure the 
succession to Prince Curist1an’s descendants, and the King of 
Denmark is reported to have clogged his consent with certain 
reserves and stipulations. On the whole, however, the House 
of Hoxsters Gricxssure has reason to congratulate itself on 
its extraordinary accession of splendour and importance. 
It is said that one of the princesses of the family is likely 
hereafter to ascend the Imperial throne of Russia, 
and although Greece is one of the smallest States of Europe, 
a young King of vigour and ability may fairly hope to gratify 
an ambition extending beyond the boundary of his present 
dominions. The example of England, and the administration 
of Queen Victoria and King Leopo.p, have brought consti- 
tutional Government into fashion, It is found by experience 
that limited monarchy combines the stability of despotism 
with more than the elasticity and the freedom of a republic ; 
and the Greeks show much practical judgment in avoiding 
collision with European tastes and prejudices, by the adoption 
or maintenance of the political system which is probably in 
itself the most beneficial. They have wisely abstained from 
imputing the misgovernment of Orno to the Constitution 
which he habitually violated, and they know that the corrup- 
tion and disorder of the Bavarian rule can only be thoroughly 
remedied by an advance in public morality. Their new King 
will probably commence his reign in the belief that it is his 
duty and his interest to keep faith with his subjects, and to; 
prefer their prospects to the extension of his own preroga- 


tives. From the temptation of sectarian propagandism he 
will be effectually secured by his Lutheran Pan sg 

When the new dynasty is established, the conduct of 
Groece will be watched with an interest which has long been 
suspended. The advocates of the Christian subjects 
and neighbours of Turkey are too hasty in their conclusions, but 
there is no doubt that, with a change of circumstances, English 
policy will be modified. The Greeks must, however, organize 
and administer a tolerable Government at home before they 
can institute any reasonable pretension to extend their frontiers. 
They have to a certain extent appeased the well-founded jealousy 
with which their dependence on Russia was regarded, by their 
judiciously ostentatious preference of an English dynasty. 
They have also abstained, during their late revolution, from 
menaces against Turkey; and they profess to have learnt an 
appropriate lesson from the internal development of Piedmont 
before its expansion into the Kingdom of Italy. Their hopes 
of a similar destiny will not be altogether useless, if the dream 
of a Byzantine Empire supplies a motive for the good govern- 
ment of the Greek peninsula and the adjacent islands. The 
Greeks are far superior to their hostile neighbours in 
commercial aptitude, and they are not yet strong enough to 
contend with them in arms. The Turks succeed neither as mer- 
chants nor as bankers, but as soldiers, when they are proper! 
commanded, they have few equals in Europe or in the world. 
Their Christian enemies may become richer, and they will 
probably increase more rapidly in numbers; but for the 
present they are unable, without foreign assistance, to 
overthrow the Ottoman power. Hereafter it will probably 
be found that, by steadily adjourning the solution of the 
Eastern question, England has been the best friend of the 
various races which are included in the Turkish Empire. 
The Turks have no claim to the supremacy which they enjoy, 
except that they are there, and that in any civil war they are 
fully able to hold their own. The English influence, which 
has always been employed in the correction or mitigation of 
their misgovernment, been vane | earned by steady and 
disinterested good will, not to the dynasty alone, but to the 
whole subject population. A French and Russian partition of the 
Empire would have been less beneficial, and less hopeful for 
the future. 


The petty States which have been successively detached 
from the Turkish dominion may serve a useful purpose by 
testing the political capacity of the different Christian races. 
The Greeks enjoy the great advantage of a maritime position 
and of commercial habits, which bring their more enterprising 
countrymen into immediate communication with the civilized 
world. The Roumans of Moldavia and Wallachia have always 
been exempt from the evils of Turkish administration, and 
since the Peace of Paris their dependence on Constantinople 
has become merely nominal. Their proximity, however, to 
Bessarabia has exposed them to the deleterious influence of 
Russian intrigue, and the native Prince whom they recently 
elected is supposed only to hold his dignity in trust for some 
Russian Prince, who would reduce the Principalities into mere 
provinces of the adjacent empire. The people of Servia are 
more vigorous and more warlike, and their connexion with 
the neighbouring Slavonic races encourages them in am- 
bitious projects. The ethnological speculations which 
amuse European scholars have, by a strange fortune, be- 
come grounds of political agitation in the East. While 
Poles and Russians precede a more serious struggle by 
controversial skirmishes, the Servians also have their 
pamphleteers who endeavour to influence opinion in London 
or in Paris. A M. Viapimir Yovanovircu attempts, with 
moderate success, the difficult task of summing up in a few 
pages the obscure history of a thousand years, as well as the 
political aspirations of the Servian race. It is worth while to 
listen even to an unskilled author, when he treats of the 
interests of his own country; but M. Yovanovircu, like 
modern revolutionary writers in general, amuses himself with 
ambitious schemes for the redistribution of power in regions 
which have scarcely heard the name of Servia. He even 
attempts to excite the prejudices of Englishmen against the 
Turks by a singular quotation from an imaginary Koran, 
to the effect that “the Osmanlis are the only men in the 
“world, and that they look with contempt on other 
“ nations.” Manomet seldom indulged in prediction; and 
if he had foreseen the supremacy of the Osmanlis five 
or six hundred years before they emerged from the steppes 
of Asia, he would have fully established his claim to the 
title of prophet. European Governments cannot make war 
against the Turks on so apocryphal an authority; but it is 
instructive or amusing to observe the impression which 
Ottoman power has on the Servian imagination. In the 
striking national ballads, which are well known in German 
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versions, the Servian warrior recognises the legal sovereignty 


of the Turk and the transcendent grandeur of the SutTan, as 
an Ionian patriot might have acknowledged the power of the 
Great King, or as Rosi Hoop in the legend considered him- 
self the subject of Caur pe Lion. 

The protests of Greeks or of Servians against English policy 
in the East are in a great measure founded on misconception. 
It is against the ambition of great European Powers, and not 
against domestic discontent, that the Ottoman Government has 
been steadily protected. Except on the occasion of the ill- 
advised interference of the Greek Court in the dispute between 
Russia and the Western Powers, England has not even inter- 
fered to protect Turkey against any of the minor neighbouring 
States. No single instance can be quoted in which 
English aid has been afforded to the Porte against 
any domestic rebellion within the limits of European 
Turkey. ‘The struggle of Menemer Att against Sultan 
Maxumovp partook of the nature of a foreign war, and it was 
assuredly not commenced for the benefit of the Christians of 
the Empire. It is the deliberate opinion of the majority of 
English politicians that Russia should be debarred from 
territorial aggression on her southern frontier, and that the 
shores of the Levant should remain in the possession of some 
neutral and inoffensive Power. If the Slavonic or Greek 
subjects of the Empire were capable of achieving their inde- 
pendence, even Oriental Christianity, notwithstanding its 
barbarism and corruption, would be popularly preferred to 
the faith of Islam. There has hitherto been no reason to 
believe that the malcontent races are a match in war for their 
hereditary rulers; but the Servians have displayed remark- 
able energy and enterprise, and the Greeks possess one Imperial 
art in their faculty of accumulating wealth. In some future 
generation, the Danish or German King of Grerce may 
possibly contend with the Orrenovircn family for the throne 
of Constantinople. 


POLAND, 


F the latest accounts are to be relied on, the Polish insur- 
rection may be said to be at an end. The Committee 
which presides over its operations with such a wonderful 
wer to command respect and obedience, although it sits 
in the stronghold of the Russian Government, has, it is stated, 
very wisely decided that it is in vain to waste any more 
blood or treasure. Whatever could be gained has been 
gained already ; and, seeing that, the leaders of the movement, 
with a discretion rarely found in revolutionary chiefs, have 
abstained at once from the excitement of ordering a further 
prosecution of hopeless attempts. Poland has forced Europe 
to interfere on her behalf. She has made the world see that, 
in spite of all she has gone through in the last century, she is 
still alive; and a living nation, with grievous, indisputable 
wrongs to proclaim to all who will listen, is a very different 
thing from a mere mass of grumbling malcontents. That 
Poland is as much alive in the hearts of the Poles as she 
ever was before Freprerick and CaTHartNe combined to 
destroy her, is a fact that has been made manifest in a 
thousand ways. A nation is really a nation in mourning 
when it mourns as the Poles have mourned. Black dresses 
are not tokens in themselves of any profound grief, and men 
tortured as the Poles were will turn against their oppressors, 
even though they may only faintly feel the ties of nationality. 
But the indignation and sorrow of Poland have shown them- 
selves in the altered habits of private life, and private life is 
not altered unless under the pressure of very deep feeling. It 
sounds a small thing to Englishmen when we hear that the 
Poles for the last two years have given wp dancing; but 
dancing to a Pole was at least as dear as open fires 
are to us; and we may be sure that it would be a 
very profound national feeling that induced us to give 
up open fire-places, and sit winter after winter before 
stoves. Nor, even in those provinces of ancient Poland 
which are theoretically supposed to be wholly Russian, 
is the national life more dead than in that narrow centre 
which was set apart under the Treaty of Vienna as the 
Kingdom of Poland. Even in Lithuania the inhabitants are 
prevented only by the police from. wearing the national dress, 
and it has been found as dangerous to have a Polish Univer- 
sity at Wilna as at Warsaw. There is an intense and unmis- 
takeable aspiration towards national life throughout all Poland, 
whether under Russia or.under one of the German Powers, and 
Europe is never wholly indifferent to the fate of a nation 
which refuses to be absorbed in other nations. As the Arch- 
bishop of Warsaw has said in his letter to the Grand-Duke 
ConsTanTINg, it is impossible now to content the Poles with 
mere administrative reforms. They ask to govern themselves, 


and they ask it because they feel that spirit and that indomi- 
table resolution which refuse to bow beneath a foreign yoke. 
The Emperor is probably quite willing to do all hecan. He 
would like to make the Poles happy after their fashion, if he 
could see how to do it without hurting Russia. And he 
cannot refuse to listen to the counsels of Europe. Very stron 
diplomatic pressure will be employed to =e him yield ail 
that he can reasonably be expected to yield. If Austria has 
really consented to present a diplomatic note in common with 
England and France, this is the very utmost that diploma 
could do. The little nations which, like Sweden and Portaeal, 
are enthusiastic in supporting all appeals to Russia, or those 
which, like Spain, throw cold water on the proposal to unite 
for the repression of tyranny, can do nothing really, and only 
add an extra decoration and a more dignified completeness to 
the action of the greater Powers. But Prussia, who dare not 
call her soul her own until she knows how Russia will like 
what she does, has no voice in the matter. If Russia thought 
proper to create an independent Poland, the Prussian Court 
would applaud, or, if Russia liked to kill all her Polish 
prisoners in cold blood, Prussia would equally think it the 
right thing to do. Therefore, if England, France, and 
Austria join, they may be said to express the voice 
of Europe; and the net result of the Polish insur- 
rection will be that it has made Europe speak. But the 
force of this utterance must not be overrated, and we are 
taught to moderate our expectations of its probable result 
when we remember all that is implied in Austria being a 
party to it. It must be a curious sort of reform that Austria 
can urge on Russia; and if the Treaty of Vienna is to be the 
basis of a new order of things, the possession of Cracow is 
slightly inconsistent with it. It is true that there is more 
political liberty in Galicia than there is in Russian Poland. 
There is unbounded liberty of attacking any government 
except the Austrian; and there is a Diet in which provincial 
affairs may be freely discussed. But the Galicians are overrun 
with Austrian officials, they are crushed to the ground with 
taxation, and the Austrian Government has been unscrupulous 
to the last degree in its attempts to set the peasants against 
the landowners. The Cabinet of Vienna knows well enough 
that the Galicians of the upper classes hate the Austrian rule 
and long to get rid of it; and, therefore, any change made in 
Russian Poland which would have the appearance of restoring 
something like national independence would be a source 
of too imminent danger in Galicia for Austria to wish 
for it. When the Czar comes to attend to the wishes of 
the Powers that now address him, he will know that he need 
do very little indeed to satisfy Austria. And the adhesion of 
Austria to this diplomatic remonstrance suggests another point 
in which the weakness of this demand on the Czar’s forbear- 
ance or good sense shows itself. Much of the outcry against 
Russian tyranny and in favour of Polish independence comes 
from the co-religionists of the Poles. The Catholics have 
taken up the Polish cause as pre-eminently a Catholic cause. 
But the Russian Government is too well acquainted, we may 
be sure, with what goes on in the territories of its neighbours 
to estimate too highly the worth of this Catholic indignation. 
The Church which makes so much noise against a heterodox 
Government like the Russian is dumb when an orthodox, 
obedient Government like the Austrian has to be dealt with. 
The priests in Galicia are not allowed to weep with a nation 
in mourning. ‘There are no national hymns sung in Galician 
churches. ‘The Austrian Emperor is a loving and favoured son 
of the Church, and has entered intoa very proper and satisfactory 
Concordat. The Poles have no rights against such a man ; and 
they must learn that it is their duty and privilege to obey him. 
The Emperor of Russta will therefore, in all probability, 
do very much as, he pleases when he settles the fate of 
rebellious Poland. He must do something; for, even if he 
braved the censure of Europe, he could not face the alienation 
from his Government which the shame of unmitigated tyranny 
would awaken even among his Russian subjects. But it is 
not to be expected that he should comply with the demand of 
the Archbishop of Warsaw, and create an independent Poland 
which should have no connexion with Russia except that it 
should be under the same Sovereign. He can scarcely allow 
the formation of another Polish army. ‘The experiment of 
having a separate army for Poland has been tried once, and 
cost Russia far too much for her to be willing it should be 
repeated. Nor could any arrangement be durable which drew 
a sharp line between the political institutions of the Kingdom 
of Poland and those of the adjoining Polish provinces of 
Russia. There is, in reality, as much Polish feeling in 
Lithuania, and Podolia, and vor as there is at Warsaw; 
but the Russians choose to call these districts conquered, and 
treat them as irrevocably incorporated with Russia. Facts are 
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against the theory, for all these provinces are wholly Polish ; 
but the Russians cling to the theory, exactly as the Northerners 
cling to the theory that Providence intended that the whole 
area of the United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
should for ever remain one indivisible Republic. Still, as 
facts are against the theory, and as the Lithuanians would 
never bear to see at their very doors the spectacle of an 
independent Polish nation from which they were excluded, 
the institution of such a nation would be the cause of unend- 
ing difficulties for Russia. It was the perception of this that 
led men like the Marquis WizLorotski to urge as the best 
policy for Poland an abandonment of all desires and plans 
for a national revival, and a hearty and voluntary union with 
Russia. There seemed to him to be nothing better than to 
throw aside all hope of aid from Europe, and to discontinue 
the petty, vain, and vexatious resistance of the conquered to 
the conqueror. If the Poles would but become Russians, they 
might be strong, and be happy and great in a new way. But a 
man with a new theory cannot alter the habits and feelings of 
a whole people. The Poles felt that, unless they maintained 
themselves as a separate nation, they were nothing. They 
had no taste for the advantages which a union with Russia 
might have offered them. ‘They chose to stand apart, and 
they have now shown that they have a distinct national life. 
They thus force on Russia the treatment of a most difficult 
problem; and Russia will try to solve it as partially, as 
cautiously, and as gradually as she thinks proper. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE. 


it is difficult to conceive anything more irrational in theory 
than the Bill for the sale of Lorp CuanceLLor’s advowsons, 
which has just passed a second reading in the House of Lords. 
‘That the power to appoint men to preach the Gospel should 
be a matter of bargain or sale at all is a sufficient incongruity. 
All other kinds of patronage have long ceased to be market- 
able; and this is the patronage which, above all others, it 
would have been antecedently thought desirable to keep clear 
from the faintest suspicion of a commercial taint. It would 
also seem, on bare grounds of theory, that the present was a 
peculiarly unfavourable case for exercising the anomalous 
privilege of sale. To take the patronage of a living from the 
Lorp CuaNnceLLor—the highest lay dignitary, always an able 
and experienced man, deeply responsible to Parliament and 
to opinion—and to hand it over to an unknown person, who acts 
wholly without check, and possesses no other than the topogra- 
phical qualification of possessing some acres in the same parish, 
seems as unreasonable an exchange as it would be possible to 
propose. If any man might be expected to act from fit 
motives, it should be the Lorp CHanceLLor, who has reached 
the goal of his ambition, and has nothing more to seek, whose 
connexion with political party is comparatively loose, and 
whose position is a warrant that he is very eminent in the pro- 
fession which, above all others, makes a man conversant with 
men. If any one might be pointed out as likely to act from 
inferior motives, it should be the private patron, who has had 
no training to enable him to judge well, and has no fear of 
public opinion before his eyes to induce him even to do his best. 
And yet, in spite of these theoretic objections, the Lorp 
CuaNncELLor’s Bill combines in its support sections that 
are usually much opposed to each other. Mr. MIALL’s 
dissenting voice is an exception to the general una- 
nimity; but his opposition to a measure for extending 
the influence of the Church was so natural that it hardly 
needed a long speech to explain it. His disapproval 
is almost as sure a sign of the value of a Church measure as 
the general support of Churchmen. The truth is, that a long 
and sad experience has cured the world of any ideal views on 
the subject of geome Patrons who will appoint on purely 
public groun 
always be rare on earth. However the patron may be 


selected, or, when selected, checked, a very considerable | these stumbling-blocks, some of them are 
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selects upon grounds purely political. Others are presented 
by the Lorp CuanceLior, who generally relies upon testimo- 
nials—in other words, gives his livings to those who hap 

to be friends with somebody he knows. Bishops make their 
selections upon every conceivable variety of principle. Some 
appoint only men of extreme opinions, and consequently of 
the indiscretion which usually accompanies them. Others will 
only appoint moderate men, and do not suffer themselves 
to be deterred by the mediocrity of which moderate opinions 
are apt to be the index. Some job for their relations; others 
for their aristocratic acquaintances; and others use the livings 
in their gift as a prize to stimulate the social industry, or 
perhaps the lagging gallantry, of their chaplains. And lastly 
comes the squire patron, who usually presents for one 
of two causes. Either the candidate is a relation, or else he is 
a college acquaintance. Yet this vast variety in the channels 
by which young clergymen reach the haven where they would 
be, leaves no trace upon the composition of the clerical body. 
The average result of the different modes of appointment is so 
absolutely identical as to leave little room for any ardour 
of controversy with respect to the best mode of vesting 
patronage. 

The question is of more practical importance, in so far as it 
touches the effect which various kinds of patronage produce 
upon the public mind. The great advantage conferred upon 
the Church by the system of private patronage is an exemption 
from a considerable amount of scandal. The political patrons 
bring discredit upon the Church, and the spiritual patrons 
bring discredit upon themselves ; and both results are far too 
baneful to be outweighed by any general superiority of pre- 
sentees, even if it could be alleged to exist. Every political 
appointment in England is supposed to be a payment 
for some kind of political service. The supposition is 
evidently very far from being a correct one; for the patronage 
in the disposal of the political servants of the Crown is so ex- 
tensive that it might be difficult to distribute all appointments 
as political rewards—especially in these days, in which the 
political battles in which such promotion must be earned are so 
few and spiritless. But the impression is not the less widely 
spread. It has a pernicious effect in two ways. A clergyman 
who obtains a living from the Crown is supposed, often most 
unjustly, to have gained it by political service rendered; and 
a clergyman who publishes a pamphlet upon any of the 
subjects, half ecclesiastical, half political, which are constantly 
arising, and who in doing so happens to agree either with the 
party who are in power, or the party who hope to succeed 
them, is accused of a corrupt subserviency. Again, if the 
partisans of any Church party are selected, the other party 
fancy themselves under the ban of power, and raise an 
outcry accordingly. Nothing but damage to the Church 
can result from a practice which teaches Ministers to 
look on all Church appointments as electioneering imple- 
ments, and by familiarity teaches the public to become 
tolerant of such a view. The appointments which are be- 
stowed by Bishops are equally susceptible of scandal. Public 
attention is fixed too strongly upon their official acts to give 
them a chance of escaping from such imputations. If a 
squire were to appoint his son-in-law to a rich living, no one 
would think twice about the matter. But when a Bishop 
does it the whole island is convulsed. Now it is as certain as 
any axiom in moral science can be, that Bishops will go on 
appointing their near relations to the rich livings in their 
gift, so long as there remain such things as Bishops and 
Bishops’ relatives; and every fresh living added to their 
store is only affording them a fresh opportunity of giving way 
to the temptation. It is a pity, therefore, to run a gratuitous 
risk of discrediting the Episcopal order. So long as the 
opportunity of promoting sons-in-law, or persecuting 
heretics, is kept out of their way, the Bishops of the 


may be common in Utopia, but they will | present day are quite competent to maintain their position 


in public estimation. Except when they trip up over 
and 


admixture of secondary motive will find its way into the | the rest, at all events, ignored. It would be infatuation 
reasons which guide his choice. But experience has also * put temptation in their way by increasing the stock of their 
proved that the patron is a person of much less importance in | available livings, when there is always the alternative of con- 


ordinary cases than he is at first sight imagined tobe. <A 
large profession will always represent with accuracy the class 
of society to which it belongs, whatever the system of 
appointment may be. The officers in the army are appointed 
by purchase—the officers in the navy gain their positions by 
favour ; but the eel waite do not perceptibly differ, either 
in point of individual instances of merit or of the general cha- 
racter of those who compose them. The same rule holds good 
in the Church. The modes of appointment vary enormously. 
Some clergymen are appointed by the Priwe Minister, who 


_ ferring them on the private patrons, who are privileged to 


practise nepotism as part of the rights of property. 
There are only two things to be regretted about the Lorp 
CuanceLtor’s Bill, One is, that the precautions are absolutely 
insufficient which it professes to take for the purpose of pre- 
venting the livings sold from being bought-up wholesale b 
those proselytising societies (like the Smmzon Trust) whi 
compass sea and land to snap up advowsons. ‘The other is, that 
it has not gone further in the application of its salutary prin- 
ciple. The CuanceLLor has only scheduled the livings which 
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he does not think worthy of the aceeptance of his friends. 
There are many more of greater value, the patronage of which 
is equally misplaced in his hands, and the purchase-money 
for which would be a still more welcome addition to the 
available resources of the Church. No doubt they will come 
in time. The delusion, that the possession of extensive patron- 
age is a pleasure, is one from which officials are slow to awake. 
After a while, the plague of canvassers will force him to 
relinquish these also. It is an awful thought for a Lord 
Chancellor to dwell upon, that he, and he alone, is standing 
between some hundreds of betrothed curates and their bliss ; 
and yet, so long as he retains his best patronage, or even the 
more precious fragments of it, that is the position which the 
plaintive burden of every morning's post will assure him that 


he occupies. 


AMERICA. 


Ts distinctions of commercial morality are sometimes 
shadowy and evanescent, and it is diflicult to say at what 
point it becomes criminal to trade in the promotion of an 
alien quarrel. Scrupulous consciences would, perhaps, not 
willingly burden themselves with a share in the construction 
of the Alabama, yet it is by no means more culpable to be a 
Birkenhead shipbuilder than a Birmingham gunmaker. Mr. 
Bricut’s constituents have made enormous sums by the sale 
of weapons and ammunition to one belligerent; and Mr. 
Lamp forcibly argues that a gun is more directly connected 
with warlike purposes than the porthole through which it is 
to be fired. ‘The Federal Government saw so little difference 
between war-ships and munitions of war, that it actually 
ordered of Mr. Lairp’s firm an iron steamer, with her arma- 
ment complete. If the contract had been accepted and 
executed, two “ British pirates,” acting on opposite sides, 
would have issued from Birkenhead Docks. It seems hardly 
credible that even American politicians should propose a law- 
less attack on English commerce, in resentment for individual 
acts which their own Government has, in principle, approved 
and sanctioned; and Mr. Lixcotn has, for the present, 
fortunately displayed a certain regard to justice and 
prudence by refusing to issue letters of marque. In con- 
sequenee of the blockade, the North has enjoyed greater 
facilities in the English market, while the South has, in 
this, as in many other instances, made a more effective use 
of inferior resources. Towards both sides England has 
displayed a cold neutrality, as far as gratuitous assistance 
was concerned, and a not disinterested friendship when they 
tendered themselves with money in their hands. Of the less 
valuable commodity of verbal encouragement, the Federalists 
have enjoyed almost a monopoly, although the sree of 
Emancipation Societies and of Trades’ Unions by no means 
appropriately represent the deliberate opinion of the nation. 
Those who disbelieve in the future subjugation of the South 
have contented themselves with assigning reasons for their 
judgment, nor have they thought it necessary to hold mect- 
ings or to vote addresses to Mr. Jerrerson Davis. If the 
fortune of war remains favourable to the South, Mr. Bricnt’s 
revolutionary speeches will furnish little consolation to the 
Republicans; but if the Confederacy should collapse, modest 
annalists and commentators on passing events may, with per- 
fect eonsistency, record and accept the unexpected catastrophe. 
For the present, there is no reason for retracting or qualifying 
the belief that the war of invasion is hopeless. An attack on 
Port Hudson has failed, the Mississippi declines to adopt the 
new Federal channel, and the attacks on Vicksburg and 
Charleston are still postponed. The armies in Virginia and 
Tennessee seem to have been forgotten, and they are probably 
held in check by not unequal forces. 


It is true that in the North there has seemed to be a sudden 
revival of warlike energy. The Democrats, elated with their 
electoral triumphs in the autumn, had moved too fast for the 
people, and some of their leaders are now loudly and eagerly 
renouncing the unseasonable prudence of their peaceful 
counsels. Three or four months ago, Mr. Van Buren proposed 
that Richmond should be taken, and that, as soon as the 
military honour of the Federal States was vindicated, imme- 
diate negotiations should be commenced with the Confederate 
Government. The defeat of General Burnsipe at Fredericks- 
burg frustrated the preliminary condition of peace, and Mr. 
Van Buren now thinks it expedient to advocate on a Re- 
publican platform the entire conquest of the Seceded States. It 
matters little, as he remarks in language dear to the American 
populace, who is President or Commander-in-Chief, for the 
regimental officers and the soldiers will precipitate themselves 
in an irresistible mass on the scanty forces of the rebels, and 


at once restore. the Union and the Constitution. For rheto- 
rical purposes, it certainly matters little whether there is 2 
general or even an army in the field, and New York audiences 
wish not so much to overcome resistance as to be assured in 
rotund phrases that the power of their Government is 
irresistible. In November, the Democratic orators fancied 
that the multitude, tired of Republican fiction, was 
prepared for once to welcome some fragments of 
truth. Having since discovered that, as usual, it wishes to be 
deceived, Mr. Van Buren and his associates are more 
than ready to deceive it. The next wave of opposition will 
come further up on the beach, and it will in time 
recede, a permanent advanee will probably have been esta- 
blished. In New Jersey, which is closely identified with New 
York in material interests and in political predilections, the 
Senate and House of Assembly have, in the midst of the war- 
like reaction, adopted resolutions tending to peace. The 
local Legislature of New York itself has rejected a motion 
complimentary to the infamous BuTLer, who seems to be 
recognised by the Republicans as the most appropriate repre- 
sentative of their extreme policy. Unless the Government 
is strengthened by a decisive success, either on the Eastern 
coast or in the valley of the Mississippi, the warlike clamour 
of the moment will subside before the spring is over. 


Some of the more rational nents of peace derive 
plausible arguments from the persistence of England in the 
great struggle with revolutionary and Imperial France. A 
population, as they truly state, of ten millions, spent more 
than five thousand millions of dollars on the war, and at the 
end of twenty years it found itself richer, more numerous, 
and, above all, victorious. ‘The Northern Americans have 
greater resources, both of men and money, than the England 
of 1793. Their soldiers are as brave; their impulses are 
perhaps as patriotic; and their blunders have scarcely been. 
more gigantic. General Hooxer is probably abler than the. 
Duke of York, and General Hatreck is the equal of Sir 
Davip Dunpas. ‘The parallel is, nevertheless, altogether 
inapplicable, inasmuch as the war on the part of England was 
essentially defensive, while the Government of Washington 
has undertaken to subdue a hostile country which it would 
afterwards have to govern. ‘Twenty years earlier, England 
had failed in the attempt to reconquer the American colonies, 
notwithstanding the insignificance of their resources and 
the limited extent of their military prowess. If historical 
comparisons were practically , the fate of Napo- 
LEON would be more instructive to America than the. 

erance of the English Government and nation. 
At the height of his power, the Emperor commanded even 
larger armies than those which form the pride of the Federa- 
tion, and he directed their movements with a consummate 
skill which has never been equalled even in Europe. His 
decline and ruin were caused by his obstinate prosecution of 
impracticable designs. The Republican agitators of America 
are now urging their countrymen to the prosecution of enter- 
prises not less hopeless, and they are not even excused by the 
illusions which are naturally produced by success, the 


Federal States were threatened by foreign enemies, they might. 
for generation after generation set the world at defiance; but. 


their aggressive power is fortunately not equal to their capa- 
eity of self-defence. It is difficult to believe that they are 
even earnest in their attempt to attain a possession which they 
deliberately render it impossible to enjoy. Professor Newman 
argues that the President and Congress might govern the 
Slave States as easily as the Viceroy of India governs Oude; 
but, like Federalist fanatics in general, he is at least as anxious. 
to revile his own country as to extol the foreign objects of his. 
enthusiasm. When he suggests that Louisiana or South 
Carolina may be administered like Oude, he cannot abstain 
from the insinuation that Oude itself is the victim of a 
fraudulent despotism. A calmer answer must be furnished by 
any serious politician who concerns himself with practicable 
results. From the beginning of the war, the Southern States 
have been treated as irreconcilable enemies, who could never 
again co-operate in a free and equal Union. The deliberate 
submergence of districts larger than English counties is as 
incompatible with future reconciliation as the enlistment of 
negro soldiers to aid in a servile insurrection, 

In the contest with France, England enjoyed the good will 
and occasional assistance of every State on the Continent. Mr. 
Lrncotn and Mr. Sewarp delight in provoking and alienating 
a Power which has preserved throughout the contest a rigorous 
neutrality. It may be doubted whether any Government has 
committed two more wanton acts of folly than the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Cray as Minister to Russia, and of Admiral 
Witkes to the command on the West India station. The 
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sympathy of the United States for Russia might have been 


cultivated by a less objectionable agent, especially |, 
~ -deny that much testimony was produced on the other side. 


at a time when both Governments were engaged in a similar 
eontest against Secession. The. selection of Mr. Cray could 
enly have been intended as an impertinence to England, and 
the. employment, of Admiral Wiukes may possibly lead to 
more serious uences.. The seizure of the Peterhoff was 
evidently dictated by a determination to extend the licence of 
war at the expense of an unoffending neutral. The Government 
of Washington, having received full notice that its officer was 
indifferent to the restraints of international law,, virtually 
sanctioned beforehand all the outrages by which he might 
endeavour to deserve.a fresh series of municipal receptions 
in New England. It ishard upon moderate politicians who 
are only anxious to preserve peace without a saerifice of 
honour, that Mr. Bricut, and the ill-informed classes which 
he is able to influence, should perpetually throw the blame of 
unfriendly, relations on the injured party. If sympathizers 
with the North would remonstrate against Mr. Sewarp’s 
despatches, and against the speeches of their Republican allies, 
they might perhaps pe ly succeed in abating the dan- 
soe animosity which they habitually excuse and justify. 

ere is no corresponding prejudice to abate in England, 
where all reasonable men are willing to condone American 
causes of resentment and complaint as soon as they can obtain 
any probable security against the renewal of provocation. 


MR. SOMES’S BILL. 


the Bill brought. into. the House of Commons by Mr. 
Somes and Mr. Pease, for closing public-houses on Sunday, 

has not yet attracted the attention which it deserves, we must 
.attribute the fact to-America, Poland, and Greece, rather than to 
the scanty merits, or demerits,of the measure. It is of the most 
sweeping character. It closes. not only public-houses for the 
sale of liquors on the premises, but beer-houses for the sale of 
liquors to be consumed off the premises. It closes hotels, 
taverns, and refreshment houses. It prohibits the Sunday sale 
of wine, ale, beer, spirits, and every fermented liquor ; and it 
extends this. Sabbatarian prohibition from eleven o'clock 
on Saturday night to six o'clock on Monday morning. 
It imposes. a penalty “ not exceeding five pounds” for 
every offence, and it makes every separate sale a separate 
offence. In. other words, it extends to England and Wales, 
but apparently not to Ireland, the formidable provisions of the 
Fores Macrenziz Act. That it is proposed at the instance 
of the Temperance League would in, itself be a formidable 
objection to the scheme, although it may at once be conceded 
that it is dictated by asincere desire to put down drunken- 
ness. We will lay out of consideration any reflections which 
might open up the question of the policy, even in the interests 
of morality, of attempting to prohibit vice by penal enactment. 
One observation we cannot, however, refrain from making. 
It is this. Drunkenness, however. black a sin, however fatal 
and large its consequences, is by no means the only, nor even 
the worst, moral transgression. There is a vice twice as 
hateful, twice as deadly, twice as fatal to health and to the 
interests of the family as well as of the individual. Yet 
we permit it to exhibit its flaunting allurements in every 
street, every day long, and. every night long. Far from 


-attempting to control it, we are so exceedingly moral 


that we will not even own to its existence. We dare 
not, as we say, prohibit the vice of uncleanness, and we 
decline to regulate it. We interpose no checks, or next to 
none, to its most flagrant excesses. We will not, in the 
interests of general morality or the special interests of garrison 
and seaport towns, even inquire into the subject. We are, it 
is now proposed, to be more than ever sensitive about drunken- 
ness, and to interfere with a man by compelling him to an 
enforced sobriety, but we are to remain as ever wilfully 
indifferent as to his chastity. This will notdo. If we prohibit 
one vice, we must prohibit all vices. If we interfere with a 
man as against one of his passions in one direction, we must 
equally interfere against all and each of his passions. The 
precedent which the Forbes Mackenzie Act sets must be 
fully applied. We are sailing into a vast sea of legislative 
penalties and prohibitions when we begin to apply Acts of 
Parliament to personal immoralities. It may be a case of 
the mote and the beam if we attack drunkenness and decline 
to bolster up the Seventh Commandment. 

But it is desirable, we are told, to assimilate the law on both 
sides of the Border. We demur to this argument. It is a 


‘matter much questioned and disputed whether the Fornes 


MackenziE Act is a success, even for its own object. We 
are quite aware that the Commissioners of 1860 reported in 


favour of the Sabbath-closing clauses; but, having waded 


through the two frightful volumes of evidence, we cannot 
It 18, we believe, the fact that the actual consumption 


‘ef spirits in Scotland has not diminished. This is, we 
-know, denied, and it is difficult to get at the truth; but it is 


asserted on very fair testimony that, somehow or other, dram-~- 
drinking is not checked in amount. Very many of the witnesses 
examined before the Commissioners stated that it was a 
regular habit for the people in Scotland to lay in a stock of 
spirits on Saturday for the Sunday’s consumption. If this is 
so—and it was proved that the fashion had begun—it is likely 
to grow; and, on a comparison of evils, it may be fairly 
questioned whether private sottishness, and the demoralization 
of drinking in presence of wife and family, is = gain on 
tippling in. public and at the public-house.. Publicity is-a 
sort of check on many vices, and may be so in the matter of 
drunkenness. Waiving this question, we must, however, at 
once deny that what may suit Scotland — though we doubt if 
it does suit’ Scotland — must therefore suit England. In 
the first place, there is a vast amount of thought, — 
tradition, and religion which separates England from Scotlan: 
The Scotch keep the Sabbath—we celebrate the Lord’s Day. 
Their Sunday is not our Sunday—never has been, and never 
will be. Their Sabbatarian views may be right and ours 
wrong. This is not the question. The fact is, that the two 
are very different. Our religion makes Sunday a day of joy— 
their religion would make it a day of gloom, and austerity, 
and prohibition. Not that Sunday is not desecrated in Eng- 
land just as the Sabbath is broken in Scotland; but the vice 
of our Sunday observances, consisting as it does in too much 
enjoyment, holiday-making, and feasting, shows that this is the 
excess of a right idea. The Scottish legislation carries out the 
Scottish idea of Sunday observance, but a new English legisla~ 
tion, such as is proposed by Mr. Somes, would destroy the 
English idea of Sunday observance. 

There is another important particular in which the circum- 
stances of the two countries are widely opposed. Our drink- 
ing habits and tastes are different on either side of the Border. 
Speaking generally, the Scotch are a spirit-drinking people, and 
the English are a beer-drinking people.. Of course we no more 
say that no ale is consumed in Scotland than we say that no 
spirits are drunk in England. But whisky is the choice of 
one people, beer that of the other. Beer-drunkenness is an 
uely thing, but spirit-drunkenness is ten times worse; 
and the terrors of the law, which are, however harshly 
and unwisely in our judgment, invoked in one case, are not 
necessarily required in the other. And if the sin is lighter 
in England than in Scotland, the prohibition as applied to 
England is tenfold more severe. In the last resource of human 
nature, a Scottish artisan may lay in his private supply of 
whisky, but the British labourer cannot lay in a stock of beer. 
Even the Sunday’s consumption of beer would be fiat, stale, 
and unprofitable for the Sunday’s dinner, although purchased at 
eleven o'clock on Saturday night. The Scotch keg of whisky 
oe, SS Dae stone bottle of beer do not stand on the 
same 


What Mr. Somes’s Bill amounts to is the total pro- 
hibition of beer to the working man on Sunday. It is a 
compulsory enforcement of total abstinence, at least on one 
day in the week, for at least half the population of this 
country. Less than this the Bill does not aim at, and 
it is as well that its real extent should be known. It 
not only excludes the Sunday excursionist from his visit 
to the country inn, but it dries up those foaming pots which 
meet us on leaving town churches on Sunday morning. It 
condemns the Sunday meal —the poor man’s only meal — 
either to cold water or a dry crust. This may be quite 
right, but it is a tremendous innovation on the social 
lite of a whole people; and it is all the worse because 
it is one-sided, tyrannical, and oppressive. We of the com- 
fortable classes have our cellars, our clubs, our bottled 
beer, our old cognac, our every means and appliance for 
reconciling as we can, or as we choose, our duties to ourselves, 
to society, to religion, and to health. We may either drink to 
satiety, in moderation, or not at all. Nobody interferes with 
us. Mr. Somes does not legislate for the like of himself; he 
pte Sas orders what he thinks best for those who, 
as he doubtless ‘thinks, cannot help themselves. Can't they, 
though? Partial tyranny of this sort it is not the English- 
man’s habit to endure. There is not a nation on the earth 
which would endure this sort of legislation; nor ought they 
to endure it. These are not the days for calling out class 
passions, or for inviting sections of society to stand out 
against. their fellows. Perhaps, if it came to the last and 
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ugliest form of it, we should get the worst of the contrast, 
or comparison, or conflict, or whatever it is. At any rate, 
we are not grateful to Mr. Somes and to Mr. Pease for sug- 
gesting any feeling of the sort. That extremely well-mean- 
ing and extremely silly person, Lord Esury, then Lord 
Rosert Grosvenor, experimented in this direction a few 

ears ago. The Hyde Park riots were the result, and, had 

e only burned his own fingers, nobody would have cared. 
The Bishops, too, by their recent pastoral against Sunday 
excursions, have nearly succeeded in alienating from the 
Church of England that confidence which was gradually 
growing up in the town populations. We have no fear 
that Parliament will do anything so foolish as to give Mr. 
Somes’s Bill a second reading. Its introduction, however, 
is a thing to set us thinking; and the thing to think about 
is, how in these days—when we plume ourselves about our 
civil and religious liberty, and our privileges and rights, and 
all that sort of thing—such a monstrous attempt on liberty as 
this Bill can even be seriously thought of. But we much fear that 
a great deal of our talkis only talk. Across the Atlantic every 
vestige of personal liberty is being rapidly trampled down under 
the heels of the most vulgarand sordid tyranny that the world has 
yet seen. Across the Channel, again, the foremost people of 
Europe is crouching in abject submission to another tyranny 
equally mixed up of terrorism and fraud. But we, of course, are 
the great exception. We are not as other men. France and 
the United States may deliver themselves and their liberties 
to death, but in England it is quite another matter; we 
incur no danger of this sort. For our own part, we are by no 
means so sure of this. Mr. Bricnt and Mr. Somes are very 
fair imitations of tyranny; they have all the raw material 
of it. The one, in his injustice towards property, and the 
other, in his insolent attitude towards the working man’s home 
life, would not disgrace even historical masters of the art of 
oppressing their fellows. 


LIMITED LIABILITY. 


R. SCHOLEFIELD’S Partnership Bill is the necessary 
complement of a series of measures by which the anti- 


another man’s business, without bolstering it up by Large 
his name to appear, the utmost extent to which he can be sai 
to have helped the credit of the firm is measured by the 
amount of cash of which he has given it the command. To 
that extent, and to that only, is he morally bound to make 
good its engagements ; and to reduce the liabilities of a secret 
partner to this their legitimate proportion is the object which 
the present measure, like many abortive Bills which have 
fallen through during the last seven or eight years, has 
in view. 

From the first it was seen that the same rule of partner- 
ship ought to apply, whether a ing concern is called 
a company or a firm; and when PatMerston first 
attempted to deal with the subject in 1855, he in- 
troduced two Bills, one of which limited the lia- 
bility of companies, and the other dealt in the same wa’ 
with ordinary partnerships. At that time the principle 
itself was stoutly contested, and infinite platitudes were 
uttered about the everlasting justice of the old rule, and 
frightful predictions were hazarded as to the ruin which 
the slightest relaxation would produce. As often happens in 
our legislation, of two measures based on one and the same 
truth, one was taken and the other left. With a slender 
majority, in the month of July, it was found impossible to 
baffle the tactics of delay which were adopted to defeat the 
Bills ; and Lord Patwerston only carried his Companies’ Bill 
by sacrificing the companion measure which rested on the 
same principle. From that time to this, a series of measures 
have been passed, by which the machinery of Limited 
Companies has been simplified and improved, and ex- 
perience has already falsified the predictions that Limited 
Companies would only be another name for gigantic 
swindles. So completely has public confidence been 
won for this new class of corporations that even Banking 


| associations have thought it a recommendation to advertise 


themselves as constituted on the principle of limited liability. 
It may seem strange that a system which has been thus tested 
and approved should have been left so long incomplete by the 
absence of analogous provisions for the admission of limited 
partners into ordinary firms. But the reason is easily found. 


quated prejudices of the law have been, in a great degree, | Whenever a trader wished to obtain the support of extraneous 


broken through. The Eldonian theory of partnership was 


equally at variance with the necessities of commerce and with | 


capital without exposing his friends to all the risks of a 
partnership, he had only to associate half-a-dozen names with 


common sense. Every man who drew a sixpence out of the | his own and register himself as a Limited Company. By this 
profits of a firm was held to be liable, to the extent of his whole | circuitous and clumsy process the end proposed by Mr. 
fortune, for all the losses that might be incurred. It mattered not | ScHOLEFIELD’s Bill has been attained in a multitude of 
that he had nothing to do with the management of the | instances; and traders have reconciled themselves to an 


business, or that his name was carefully withheld, so as to 
prevent the possibility of any creditor being misled by 
trusting to his credit. If he advanced money in consideration 
of receiving interest, however large, he was free from liability ; 
but if his remuneration included anything which could be 
called a share of profits, there was no escape from unlimited 
liability. The absurdities and inconsistencies which this 
stringent rule introduced were too glaring and too numerous 
to escape attention. The finest metaphysical distinctions were 
drawn between those who stipulated for a share of profits, with 
a right of inspecting the books to see that the bargain 
was faithfully observed, and those who, wiser in their 
generation, insisted only on a sum of money propor- 
tioned to profits, and abandoned their right of checking 
the accounts of the firm for the sake of evading the 
onerous responsibilities which a legal partnership involved. 
All the complication which ensued was distinctly traceable to 
the perversion of a sound principle of justice. The maxim 
laid down was, that whoever took the profits ought to bear 
the losses of a trade; though, if the rule had been sound, it 
ought to have been applied to the capitalist’ whose money 
sustained an otherwise insolvent concern, whether the advance 
were called a loan or a contribution of capital, and whether 
the annual returns bore the name of profits or interest. The 
element of truth and justice which lay at the root of this | 
singular doctrine is very easily separated from the error with 
which it has been mixed up. That a man who induces others 
to lean upon his credit ought to make good their losses to the 
full extent of his means, is so obvious a matter of common 
fairness and equity that it has never been questioned for a 
moment, either by the advocates of the old law or the friends 
of commercial reform. But the rule ought not to go further 
than the principle requires. Ifa man of boundless wealth 
allows his name to be used to strengthen a firm, perhaps with 
no other pretensions to credit, he has no right to complain 
if those who have relied on his wealth should claim the full 


benefit of it in case of need. But where a capitalist, who is | 
the owner of millions, merely puts a thousand pounds into | 


imperfect law by the consideration that the objectionable 
provisions which still applied to the law of partnership 
could always be evaded by putting on the costume of a 
Company. The fact that this can be so easily done no 
doubt diminishes the practical importance of partnership 
reform; but at the same time it increases the absurdity of 
having two distinct laws framed on antagonistic principles for 
cases strictly analogous in their essence, and which can be 
brought under the operation of either principle at the mere 
caprice of the persons interested. The result has been that 
firms of questionable credit have carefully availed themselves 
of the limited law; while flourishing concerns, where it was 
immaterial whether liability was nominally limited or un- 
limited, have in general remained subject to the old law. 
It is time that these anomalies should be swept away, and 
we can imagine no objection to the principle of Mr. ScuoLe- 
FiELD’s Bill which would not equally apply to the Acts which 
have been successively by increasing majorities for the 
purpose of introducing a limit to the liability of Companies. 

It is probable that many of the details of the measure may 
admit of improvement in the Select Committee to which it 
has been referred. The main object of the Bill is to secure 
the greatest possible publicity with respect to the source of the 
capital on which a firm is trading. It is not right that a man 
of no means should be sent into the market with an extensive 
command of a stranger’s capital, which may be secretly with- 
drawn at any moment, to the detriment of creditors who have 
trusted entirely to the semblance of wealth which he was 
enabled to assume. To a certain extent, this was always pos- 
sible, even under the old stringent law, if the foreign capital 
was obtained in the shape ofa loan at interest; and the present Bill 
does not, though perhaps it might with advantage, interfere with 
this privilege. But it will to a great extent diminish the evil, be- 
cause, when once quasi loans can be effected on the terms of 
conferring a right to a share of profits, few persons will be 
disposed to assist a promising concern whose capital is insuffi- 
cient without securing the chance of something more than 
the ordinary rate of interest. Whenever this is intended to 
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be done, two conditions are imposed by the new Bill. One is, 
that the amount of the capital advanced by each limited 
, and the time for which it is to remain in the business, 
shall be registered at a public office; the other, that in case 
of insolvency, all the creditors shall be paid in full before an 
limited oe can draw a shilling out of the assets. Wi 
these safeguards, the security of persons dealing with — 
erships will be much greater than even under the ol 
jaw, under which it is quite possible for an adroit firm with 
no assets at all to obtain credit to a very large extent; and, 
except in some of the machinery by which it is proposed to 
enforce obedience to the directions of the Act, it is not likely 
that any material alterations will be made in this part of the 


measure. 

While thus establishing on a rational basis the already 
accepted principle of limited liability, the measure, which we 
believe is the fruit of much deliberation in commercial circles, 
attempts to introduce another valuable improvement into the 
present law. False credit is the bane of trading operations, and 
yet it is only by vague repute that any one can tell who are 
the persons with whom he is dealing under the mysterious 
appellation of a Co. Whether the addition represents a Mark 
Taptey, or a RoTuscuixp, or no one at all, is mere matter of 
guess-work; and many a firm may enjoy unbounded credit 
from an unfounded belief that it is secretly supported by 
influential capitalists. The remedy for this evil is simple 
enough, if only the trading community can be induced to 
submit to it; and we presume that the Bill would not have 
contained provisions for the registration of the constituents of 
every mercantile firm, unless there had been a considerable 
mass of opinion in favour of the innovation. If the clauses 
can be carried, they will add immensely to the genuineness of 
trading operations, and, among other benefits, will effectually 
put an end to the familiar device of forming a number of 
really identical firms under different names, for the purpose of 
drawing accommodation bills on one another. The timidity of 
commerce may, perhaps, suggest imaginary difficulties in the 
way of this serviceable reform ; but if the Committee applies a 
Tittle robust common sense to the subject, there is no doubt 
that an extremely valuable measure may result from their 
labours. 


FREE-GROWN CALICO. 


E is some calico now offered for sale which its vendors 

assert to have the great merit of having been made of cotton 
which no slave was employed to cultivate. Its wearers, as they 
walk down Regent Street, may have the satisfaction of thinking 
that in these dreadful days, when negro slavery is arming a great 
nation against itself, and indirectly bringing hunger and misery 
to so many English hearths, they have shirts which not by the 
remotest construction can give them a pang of conscience. It was 
very much in the same spirit that twenty or thirty years ago many 
people left off drinking sugar in their tea, from a wish not to taste 
any dainty that the poor negro had been forced by wicked men to 
produce. We do not know that any one ever went so far as to 
abstain from sugar altogether out of affection and pity for the 
negro, But many, although they would not scruple to eat 
dishes into the composition of which sugar had entered, taught 
themselves to go without sugar in their tea because they 
there saw the lumps, and this visible approach to slave 
labour was too horrible for them to endure. In _ these 
days the fashion has pretty nearly gone out. No young 
cs probably, born since the excitement of West India 
mancipation passed away, goes without sugar for the sake of the 
negro; and the enthusiasts who will care whether their shirts can 
be remotely traced back to slave or free labour are, we suspect, 
very few. But it is not so easy to say why this is so, and we may 
doubt whether it flows from a perception of the general doctrine 
that to think of the remote consequences of our actions is inexpe- 
dient, or from a doubt as to the wickedness of slavery in all times 
and places. Perhaps both causes are at work, and if we cannot 
be sure that the latter does not exercise some influence, we cannot 
be in doubt as to the former having a large share in producing the 
result. Thisisnotascrupulousage. It is an age in which reaction 
from the unreasoning scruples of a former generation is taking 
place, and we are now inclined to justify everything which is not 
— and flagrantly wrong. We do not care to trouble ourselves 
about such very distant or contingent results of our actions as the 
possible extension of an undesirable kind of forced labour 
thousands of miles off by our wearing calico for which a black has 
been made to grow the cotton. On the whole, it appears to us a 
considerable gain that we have cleared our consciences of scruples 


of this far-seeing and over-calculating kind. We need not weight | pecuniary advan 


One of the favourite subjects of scruples in the minds of the last 
generation—that of theatre-going—seems to stand on almost ex~- 
actly the same footing as the negro-grown shirts and sugar. Few 
persons will say that they think dramatic yee wrong in 
itself, unless they are mere fanatics, who think all time wasted 
which is not nominally devoted to thinking of the other world. 
There are ms who seriously think this, or think that they 
think it, in es of the ample experience of mankind that 
the monotony of religious meditation and conversation P soc 
in most cases, either imbecility or a habit of bitter alagiadl 

ossip. But persons of more sense who object to theatres 

0 so, not because it is wrong to act, or to amuse others b 
tragedies and comedies, but because actors and actresses — 
especially the latter —are wicked people, and it is wrong to 
encourage them. It is curious how conventional this feeling is. 
Unless the persons who offer the amusement are called actors and 
actresses, there is thought to be no harm in encouraging them. 
It is considered wrong to go to a theatre, very nearly right to go to 
acircus, and quite right to go to an exhibition of travelling asts. 
The theatres are wrong because the people there are called actors 
and actresses, and they are known 45 wicked. In our days, this 
scruple has almost faded away, and it has vanished from the very 
simple cause that the hypothesis on which it rests is found to be 
untrue. Actors and actresses are not wicked. Some of them are good, 
some middling, and some bad. There are many most excellent 
men and women on the stage, and a very large number who are 
quite as good as the bulk of those in the same station of life. It is 
true that a young woman is in some danger of having her purity 
diminished by the habit of acting. She has to pass through scenes 
that are often not without serious danger to her. But, in the first 
place, those who know the stage know that there is a safeguard in 
the mere fact of the business of acting being a business, to a d 
which the public can scarcely appreciate. A ballet dancer often, if 
not always, loses the sense of indecorum in the labour of overcoming 
physical difficulties; and the habit of dancing from childhood has 
taken away that consciousness of impropriety which is, to many 
minds, impropriety itself. Then, again, there are many callings in 
which young women are a in which there are quite as 
great temptations. It is at least as dangerous to be in a con- 
fectioner’s shop in a garrison town, or a barmaid at an inn; and it 
is, we should guess, very nearly as dangerous to be in one of those 
large shops in which fifty or a hundred well-dressed young men and 
women are employed to serve, and where, as we wait for our change 
out of a shilling until we get a kind of permit or cheque from the 
finance department, we can generally relieve the weariness of 
waiting by watching the endless flirtations going on behind the 
counter. All these callings are dangerous for young women ; 
so are theatres; so, perhaps, is going to church or chapel. But 
we cannot say where the danger begins or ends, or in which 
sphere it is greatest, or whether, in any, it is unavoidable or over- 
whelming. And as we caunot say this, we may wisely refuse to be 
troubled by thinking of the remote consequences of our actions, 
and allow ourselves to be easy about the possibility that by our 
going toa theatre we may be keeping up an establishment in 
which a girl acting there is, as it happens, receiving more harm 
than she would be exposed to as a barmaid or in a shop, just as we 
may be easy about the possibility that, by buying calico without 
inquiry, we are in some farfetched way helping to support slavery 
in the Southern States of America. 

A more difficult question arises when we ask whether it is right 
to do something to our pecuniary advantage when there is an 
objection to it more or less remote. For example, the Daily News, 
when the proposal for the Confederate loan was issued, expressed 
an opinion that any one who subscribed to it was guilty of the 
crime of upholding slavery. Was this so? and if so, why? The 
auswer made by the Zimes will not, we think, hold water. We 
cannot be said, in accepting this loan, to be buying cotton in the 
sense in which a private purchaser buys cotton from a private 
seller. We lend money to the Government, and cotton is only a 
security for the loan. Supposing the Mexican Government wished 
to borrow of us, and, under the circumstances, we thought it 
wrong to lend to them, it could not make it right that they were 
willing to pledge silver mines as a security. We are driven back 
to ask whether it is right to lend money to the Confederate States, 
and we think the Daily News puts the question on the right issue, 
although we cannot assent altogether to its conclusion. We must 
not confuse ourselves by false parallels. It is not the same thing 
to lend, to a Government and to sell rifles or percussion caps. 
The consequences of our complying with an order for rifles, 
when given by a customer, may to help one side rather 
than another in a t struggle, but this is too far for us 
to look. A gunmaker could not possibly carry on his trade 
if he assured himself that every gun he sold passed first into 
proper hands. But when a Government asks for a loan, we know 
exactly the purpose to which our money will be applied. The 
case is not too complex, nor the oe pe too remote for our 
consciences to consider; and it would be a serious abandonment 
of all delicacy of conscience and feeling of honour to say that 
e is to be the only guide we have to follow. We 


ourselves with unnecessary burdens in fighting the moral battle of | are taking a side if we lend money, and we must consider whether 
life. But it is evident that, if this case of the sugar and calico is | we like the side we take. It may be a matter of perfect indif- 
clear, there are many not unlike it which are not clear, and that | ference to us which side wins, as it generally is when two of the 
we may very soon bring ourselves in face of very considerable | Republics of South America engage in one of their endless wars, 
difficulties if we pursue the general inquiry as to what things are | and then we are perhaps justified in treating a loan as a purely 
wanes because we see that they have a tendency to produce | mercantile affair, and may properly lend to both sides, or to either. 


Or, again, the issue may be so important, and there may be so 
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much to be said on both sides, that we may think it right 
to help neither; and this is the feeling which the contest in 
North America would awaken in many minds. But if one side 
appears to us to be very bad, we ought not to give our money to 
it. Hf, for example, the late King of Naples were to try to get 
a loan for the purpose of reconquering his dominions, those Eng- 
lishmen who t ink that his restoration would be a curse to Italy 
ought not to subscribe to it. In the same way, we cannot under- 
stand how any one who looks at the Confederate cause in the 
same way as the Daily News, could honourably subscribe to the 
Confederate loan. Those who do so ought to have a moral 
justification ; and, in nine cases out of ten, they have this ground 
of defence. They say that slavery is a very subordinate question 
in the contest, and that the real point at issue is whether the 
South is to be held or is not to be held under a military tyranny 
by the North; and, as they detest military tyrannies, they have a 
night to subscribe money to ain one being established. 

fe get to a still more difficult set of problems when we pro- 
ceed to. inquire whether we are at liberty to do, for our pecu- 
niary advantage, things which we lmow have a bad tendency, 
because we see that, if we did not do them, some one else would. 
At first sight, it seems as if we could answer the question very 
easily. If the thing is wrong, we must not touch pitch. We must 
not allow ourselves to be defiled, even though others are less 
serupulous. And when the thing to be done is wholly bad, there 
really is no doubt. No one, for example, can doubt that it is 
not permissible for a Christian to manufacture idols in 
this country and to export them to heathen countries; and 
no one would admit the excuse that the heathen will have 
idols, and, as there is a profit on making them, it is a pity this 
should not go to the good Christians of Birmingham. But what 
are we to say when, though the main practical efféct of the operation 
is bad, yet, if it were conducted on a totally different scale, and only 
a thousandth part were done of that which is done, then a bene- 
ficial effect would be produced? Does the possible production of a 
small oa for good justify the production of a large quantity 
for evil? It is partly on the ground that there is this justitication, 
and still more on the ground that somebody else would produce 
the noxious article, and get the profit, if the actual producers did 
not produce it, that gin-distillers defend their trade, and the 
Government of India defends its growth of opium for the Chinese 
market. The production of gin is a great national evil, and leads 
to more vice and misery than perhaps any other one cause. 
But one glass of gin in a thousand may be used as a 
wholesome cordial or medicinally, and the distiller hopes 
that this thousandth glass justifies the production of the 
other nine hundred and ninety-nine. In the same way, a very 
small amount of opium is really wanted as a soporific in medicine, 
and, therefore, the Indian Government holds itself to be right in 
growing many hundred times as much as is wanted for medicinal 
purposes, in order that its Chinese customers may, with the enor- 
mous surplus, have the pleasure of making themselves gradually 
imbecile. Both the distiller and the Indian Government also 
argue that, if they did not make gin and grow opium, some- 
body else would. But this is the argument of the Birmingham 
idol-makers, and we cannot think it morally satisfactory. We do 
not see how any one can deny that the gin distiller and the 
Indian Government do, for gain, directly and by their own voluntary 
action, add very largely to the misery and crime of England and 
China. Therefore, we should enter into the scruples of any one 
who declined to distil gin, or who sought to provide the Indian 
Government with a substitute for the opium revenue. The great 
principle seems to us to be, that it is wise not to trouble ourselves 
about the remote consequences of our actions, while we ought to 
be scrupulous about the direct consequences. We may wear calico 
without ascertaining its origin, or we may go to the theatre, but we 
must not send idols to the East. We may sell percussion caps to 
all the world, but we ought not to lend money to help a political 
cause which we think decidedly bad. We may brew beer, the 
consumption of which is, for the most part, innocent; but may 
reasonably scruple about distilling gin, which is a poison and a 
curse to England. But at the same time, it must be remembered, 
that in many cases where we hesitate for ourselves, we are not at 
liberty to blame others. Gin distillers have, we may be sure, 
excellent reasons in their own eyes for what they do, and are as 
virtuous as their neighbours. No one can seriously expect that 
the Indian Government should suddenly plunge into the abyss of 
financial embarrassment in order to quiet its conscience about the 
opium traffic. It, like gin distilling, is a traffic in which many 
wise and good men haye, we may suppose, acquiesced as a practical 
necessity for many years. What is practically to be done when 
we think a thing theoretically wrong, is one of the most serious 
and difficult problems of human life. We do not say that gin 
distillers ought at once to throw up their very lucrative businesses, 
or that the Tndien Government ought to abandon its opium plan- 
tations. But even though we do not come to sweeping practical 
conclusions, it is often very useful to discuss theoretical principles, 
as otherwise we cannot get any rule to guide us when the course 
of action lies free before us, and we have to decide whether to be 
scrupulous or not. 


PRECOCITY. 
‘pemcocnY is commonly used to denote premature activity of 
the intellect. It may stand, with equal if not greater accu- 
racy, to express a far rarer phenomenon, whicl is the unseasonable 


maturity, or completeness, of the mental powers. Between. these 
two things there is a very wide difference. Hundreds of. children 
are born every year, with a brain which will be un 
active after four, six, or ten of growth, and, which wil 
relapse into a condition of ondinary dulness before the age of 
twenty or, thirty has been reached. But seldom more than two or 
three persons are heard of in a generation who not only exhibit 
but use, inextremely early manhood, the powers which seasonably 
belong to riper years. It by no means always — that a 
precociously active brain degenerates with time. ere is, how- 
ever, always something unsatisfactory. in the early display 
of this kind of prodigy, because one never knows how 
many forcing-tricks may have been resorted to in _ its 
development. But, in the few recorded. eases of a mind 
matured when in the common course of things it would be still 
adolescent, there is no room for trickery or deception.. The 
consciousness of an intellectual panoply stirs the r to essay 
heroie tasks, in which failure would soon bring to light the 
smallest degree of over-estimate or the most tri attempt at 
imposture. Such a task it was to become fit, as. Pitt was, to, be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at three-and-twenty. It has been 
objected against Pitt that he was no more fit at three-and-forty — 
that he “did not grow, but was cast.” Still the fact remains, that 
he could discharge, when but little past re eee which 
many a man of ripe years, capacity, and wide Parliamentary 
experience, would feel himself bound to decline. 

urning away from the field of active life, the example of Keats 
seems naturally to occur as that of a great mind with prematurely 
completed powers. But, on reflection, this example will be given 
up. It is true that Keats has left poetry far exceeding in merit 

e remains of many genuine, and some few great, poetical wri 
whose names are living and will live, and who wrote in the f 
ripeness of their faculties. But this does not make it less true 
that Keats wrote immaturely. One pervading charm of the 
larger part of his poetry, though it is often obscured by the 
amazing brilliancy of his thought and language, resides in its 
patent incompleteness. Hyperion is the great exception to this 
remark, and that was left a fragment. Endymion is loud with the 
very pipings of Pan; and it is as wayward, and fitful, and 
unformed. 

We have lately had occasion to contrast two very striking 
memorials of these distinct kinds of prematurity. The first is a 
rare little volume of Essays and Poems, the early production of an 
eminent person, still living, who has meee the promise of his 
childhood by the public and private labours of a long life. These 
first-fruits were collected and published when the author was no 
more than eleven years old, and they very quickly reached a third 
edition. The Zssays, with casual exceptions of short passages, are 
not much. Among the exceptions is a little homily on “The 
Uncertainty of Life,” written at the age of seven. “ comes 
unawares, but never takes: virtue with it,” is well said for a 
moralist of those tender years. But in the poems lies. the real 
prodi, We can understand any amount of fond bewilderment 
in a parent whose boy of eleven shall sit down and write thus :— 


When rash Pandora raised the fatal lid, 

Which every source of human ee A hid, 

Confus'd, astonished, sunk the trembling maid, 

And call’d on Jove and a for aid ; 

Then look'd if aught might sti 

Whose flight she could with hasty hand restrain. 

Hope, from beneath, a form angelic, rose 

To heal the curious maid of all her woes. 
Or thus: — 

All women will talk fast, and all talk long ; 

But mischief holds its seat on Clara’s tongue. 

Upon the ruins of her neighbour’s name 

Clara builds all her own ill-gotten fame. 

Studious to learn, and willing to reveal, 

Clara heeds not the pain which others feel. 

* * * * 

Clara, with Titus, thinks she’s lost a day, 

Which some new source of scandal don’t display. 
Yet this kind of performance proves in reality nothing more than 
a precocious activity of brain, eagerly imitating or assimilating 
whatever happens powerfully to attract the attention. Crabbe’s 
Parish Register, then newly published, probably supplied the 
model for this clever child’s couplets. It was the book of the 
day, the talk of his father’s circle, and, as such, seized upon 
and astonishingly well imitated by him. Performances so ex- 
ceedingly premature take away one’s breath for the time. They 
look as if the conditions of boyhood had been made to undergo 
some fundamental change —as though, at this rate, we ought to 
expect an intellectual giant, shooting up (like the twins of Aloeus) 
more in a month than others do in a year. Even when, as in this 
case it happened, the infant turns out to be a Hercules, it is morti- 
fying to find that he turns out to be nothing more. But while the 
exhibition is a great surprise, it is, after all, little or nothing else. 
The more we think about it, the less we are inclined to wonder. 

Far otherwise is it with the monuments of that rarer precocity 

of which the late Arthur Hallam was a . No matter how 
often his prose Remains are read and pondered, our admiration 
continues as fresh as ever. We say the prose Remains, 
because, remarkable as his poems unquestionably are, they 
are wanting in those astounding evidences of matured thought 
which meet us in a page of his three great essays on 
the influence of Italian literature, on the philosophical writings 
of Cicero, and on Professor Rossetti’s “ Disquisizioni.” The 
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first was a college exercise, which won a Declamation Prize at 
Trinity. The reputation of that great college is deservedly 
a very high one; but we should imagine that it is not often that 
the chapel resounds with so noble and so thoughtful a com- 
position as this. The subject set was an analysis of “The Effects 
of Italian Works of Imagination on the Same Class of Composi- 
tions in England.” The rise of the Italian language, the building 
up—after long centuries of “ preparatory ignorance ”— of the 
upon the Provengal and its influence 
first on Chaucer, and then on the great Elizabethan writers, are 
traced in as masterly a sketch as was probably ever penned. It 
will be acknowledged that there is a difficulty, on first thoughts, 
in pointing out a distinct recognition of the Italian influence on 
the part of S Observe how well the subject is touched 
in two brief sentences : — 

I cannot help considering the sonnets of Shakspeare as a sort of homage to 

the genius of Christian Europe, necessarily exacted, although voluntarily 
paid, before he was allowed to take in hand the sceptre of his endless domi- 
nion. I would observe, too, that the structure of these sonnets is perfectly 
Tuscan, except in the particular of the rhymes—a deviation, perhaps, allow- 
able to the different form of our language, although the examples of Milton 
and Wordsworth have sufficiently shown that it is far from indispensable. 
It is nearly impossible, as one reads it, to believe that the pro- 
found analysis in the following passage about Milton, and his 
relation to the Tuscans, was the work of a lad of twenty, who 
had not yet taken his degree : — 

Milton, it has been well said, constitutes an era by himself; no category of 
a class can rightly include him ; we see at once, in reading him, that he lives 
not in a genial age, and, unlike his predecessors, in whom knowledge as well 
as feeling has an air of spontaneity, he seems obli to keep his will in a 
state of constant undivided activity, in order to hold in subservience the re- 
luctantly ministering spirits of the outward and inward world. But in so 
far as this perpetually exerted energy has chosen for itself the place whereon 
it will act, it certainly brings him into close sympathy with his immediate 
forerunners, the Elizabethans, and through them with their Tuscan masters. 

Something may, of course, be said to account for the really 
remarkable phenomenon exhibited in the scanty, but perfectly 
formed, remains of this young man’s great intellect. Tt is no 
small matter, as some one has remarked, to have been born with 
an intellectual gold spoon in one’s mouth. Arthur Hallam, like 
Pitt, had the great good fortune to be guided by a father who 
had not only attained high distinction in his own line, but who 
discerned, and took ali pains to inform, the nascent powers of his 
son. A teacher like the elder Hallam was probably of more use 
to a pupil like Arthur than a man of greater genius would have 
been. eed, it is not easy to conceive of a guide who could 

ibly be of greater use to a iad of strong native intel- 

ual force, as distinct from “bookmindedness,” than this 
father must have been. He appears from the very earliest 
years to have watched with a vigilant and judicious eye over 
Arthur’s development. Sundry plays which he wrote about 
the age of ten or eleven were not only not handed about, but 
strictly prohibited from mention beyond the limits of the family 
circle. In company with this director, Arthur Hallam repeatedly 
visited the — countries of the Continent, and spent eight 
months on Italian soil in the study of that language end litecetwre 
to which he became so devotedly attached. He, of course, had 
the benefit of conversing with his father’s large literary circle ; 
and he was placed by him at Eton and Cambridge, at a time 
when both were famous for an unusual number of men of great 
promise then being trained there. 

Still, when all has been said that can be said by way of ex- 
— as much again remains unexplained. Admirable as the 

ins are in themselves, the records of Hallam’s personal in- 
fluence, preserved throughout the cantos of In Memoriam, compel 
us to regard them as inadequately representing him. They were 
but the excessive overflow of his “‘ heart-affluence ;” hence the air 
of complete spontaneity which hangs about them, and the entire 
absence of effort. His was no fevered or irregular genius. Repose 
and gentleness were among its leading characteristics, He 
grew 
Not alone in power 
And knowledge, but by year and hour 
In reverence and in charity. 


For, with a prodigality of endowment, he enjoyed, over and 


beyond his mental gifts, that perfect balance of the moral nature | 


without which, though the highest degree of intellectual greatness 
may exist, yet soundness and completeness of intellectual effort 
are seldom, if ever, attained. And thus his name will live as an 
example, not of unfulfilled promise alone, but, so far as time 


performance. It will so live in his own Remains, but it will still 
own a surer and later life in the undying memorial of his friend. 


THE “ DANMARK.” 


Na marriage of the Prince of Wales and the Princess of 
Denmark is likely to cause—or rather, it has begun to 
cause — more talk about Danes and Denmark than enough. There 
are few things more provoking to those who really have a cause 
at heart than to see it suddenly become the object of an unreason- 
ing popular enthusiasm. We do not mean in cases like Poland, 
Greece, and Italy, where a people which has been both oppressed 
and slandered rises to vindicate itself in the eyes of other nations. 
In these cases, perhaps more fully than in any other, the vor 
Populi is truly the vor Dei. In these cases the old and the new 
friends of the struggling people are attracted to them on essen- 


tially the same grounds, What we mean is, when a subject in 
which one has long taken a rational interest suddenly becomes the 
object of an irrational popular cry. The friends of Denmark in 
England naturally hail the Royal marriage with rational satis- 
faction. It is a great point to have got beyond that narrow circle 
of petty German Courts from which we have had too many 
Queens already. It is a great point to be connected in this way 
with a country which has so many claims upon us in other ways, 
For a connexion with Denmark it really is. It is perfectly true 
that the Princess is not of pure Danish descent, but, as far as that 
goes, the Prince is still less of pure English descent. Dr, Latham 
would probably look upon the marriage as a union between 
two Germans, It is enough that, both as a matter of law 
and of national good-will, the one is the representative of 
England, and the other the representative of Denmark. England 
and Denmark respectively accept them as such, and it matters 
not whether they are or are not the lineal heirs of the old 
brethren Angul and Dan. Englishmen interested in Scandinavian 
affairs will, therefore, welcome the Princess in a way that they 
would not have welcomed another Princess from some Duchy 
which had to be hunted up on the map. But to the shouting 
multitude and to the bridecake poets it is all one whether the 
Princess came from Denmark or from Timbuctoo. Some ingenious 
bard would have found out some ancient glory of Timbuctoo 
quite as much to the purpose as the talk about Sea-kings. Those 
who have followed—or at least tried to fullow—the course of 
Danish aflairs for some years past will be half amused and halt 
provoked at seeing Denmark taken up as a popular cry on grounds 
which will be forgotten as soon as the popular excitemcnt ceases. 
People very soon forget whence a Queen or a Princess originally 
came, and — retain no idea of any special interest in her 
original country. How many of us, not being professed courtiers, 
could tell, without looking in a book, what was the exact description 
of Queen Adelaide before her marriage? Such things pass away, 
and there is no reason why they should not pass away. But it is 
a pity that an interest in a noble and kindred nation should pass 
away as speedily as an interest in Saxe-Meiningen or Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz. If the momentary cry can be made the opportunity for 

reading more widely a rational interest in Denmark, and in 
Seandieante generally, the momentary cry will not have been 
without its use. 

The Danes themselves seem fully to feel this, and they are 
striking while the iron is hot. The daily Copenhagen paper, the 
Danmark, has begun to publish, on one day in the week, several 
articles in English, with the object of obtaining an English circu- 
lation, and keeping English rs up to the state of things in the 
Northern kingdoms. As the vat number with the English 
articles may be subscribed for separately, this practically amounts 
to a weekly English paper devoted to Scandinavian affairs. 
Something of the kind has long been wanted, to enable Englishmen 
to know what is going on both in Denmark and in other places. 
Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than the sort of information 
which alone is open to Englishmen in general as to the affairs of 
the smaller European States. The English papers seldom keep 
correspondents at their capitals. What we hear of them gene- 
rally comes from re gpg which, without further explanation, 
are quite unintelligible, or from the Paris Correspondent, who 
seldom understands what he attempts to record. You see, for 
instance, that a Swiss Canton has accepted or rejected a proposed 
new Constitution. This is just information enough to arouse 
curiosity ; but, unless you send to Switzerland for further particu- 
lars, it is all the information you will get. Why the Constitution was 
thought to want altering, what the difference is between the old 
and the new Constitution, whether the acceptance or rejection is a 
Conservative or a Liberal triumph, are things about which you 
never hear one word. As for the Northern thar wrod in the old 
palmy days of the Morning Chronicle, the very clever, if somewhat 
eccentric, Copenhagen Correspondent of that paper did keep a 
large number of Englishmen fully awake as to what was going on 
in every — of Scandinavia. But, since that light has been put 
out, our darkness has been total. Even so important a matter as 
the great Swedish Reform Bill, the revision of one of the oldest 
and most singular Constitutions in Europe, remains a mystery to 
all Englishmen who have no special means of communication with 
Sweden. It first came in a telegram, which of course could not 

ive any details. It then came in a paragraph from the Paris 
orrespondent of the Times, The unlucky Correspondent had 
bably never thought of Swedish politics before; he looked to 


eewel hier te proceed, of splendid, though most rarely premature, Macculloch for the existing state o: things, he looked to a French 


aper for the proposed ch , he understood neither the one 
te off a confused jumble, which let us 
see negatively that the details of the scheme could not be as 
he put them, but let us see hardly anything more. This 
state of things the Danmark undertakes to remedy, and we 
heartily trust that it may succeed. But we must warn 
our Danish friends how little about Danish affairs is generally 
known even by those Englishmen who wish to know something 
about them. They must remember that we are the merest babes in 
Northern politics, and that we must be fed for a while on milk, or 
even on milk and water. The writers in the Danmark must write, 
so to speak, in words of one syllable. They must allude to nothing, 
and must explain everything. A telegram, in the nature of things, 
cannot explain itself. And the Paris Correspondent, writing at 
secondhand, is no better than the telegram. He alludes instead of 
explaining, because he cannot explain; so he takes for granted a 
great deal which neither he nor his readers know anything about. 
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The best thing the Danmark can do is to give a series of articles 
clearly explaining all the things which they wish us to understand, 
and in every case going back to first principles. 

We must, however, remind Englishmen that they must always 
keep their own judgment awake in reading the Danish version of 
any controve matter. We do not mean to cast the slightest 
slur on the good faith of our Danish friends; we only mean that, 
by the nature of the case, they are advocates, and not impartial 
spectators. The Danes, like the Greeks, have the peculiar 

triotism of a small nation—of a nation which holds itself to have 

een somewhat snubbed and ill-treated. A patriotism of this 
kind is self-conscious and self-asserting; it is always thinking 
about itself, and thinking what other people will think of 
it. The same sort of feeling may be seen in Scotchmen and 
Irishmen, as opposed to Englishmen, and, in a somewhat 
different form, in Americans also. The Americans, indeed, 
are not a small people in the sense in which Greece or 
Denmark is small, but they are a new people, who still have, in 
some sort, to make their way in the world. They, therefore, care 
more than an old nation does, what other people think of them ; 
their very abuse of England realiy shows how much they care for 
English opinion. The self-assertion of the Americans takes an 
offensive form which is not taken by the self-assertion of the 
Danes or the Greeks; but it is, at the bottom, essentially the same 
feeling. The Dane is naturally eager to put forth his claims to 
English good-will in the strongest way; and if, in so doing, he 
sometimes exaggerates the real amount of connexion between his 
country and ours, it is natural and pardonable. The Danmark, for 
instance, undoubtedly exaggerates the amount of kindred between 
the Danish and English languages; it is going a great deal too far 
to say that “the ‘Danish ialect is very nearly the same as the 
language of Wycliffe and Chaucer 500 years ago.” It is quite 
enough to say that English and Danish are more nearly akin than 
English and High-German. 

The writers in the Danmark are strong “ Eider-Danes.” They 
will have nothing to do with a “ Danish Monarchy ”—a “ Whole 
State,” taking in Holstein and Lauenburg. The royal pro- 
clamation which virtually separates Holstein from the rest of the 
monarchy is quite in accordance with their principles. But they will 
not give up an inch of Sleswick to the German. They will have a 
Kingdom of Denmark reaching to the Eider, and stopping there. 
The King may be Duke of Holstein and Lauenburg, just as 
the King of England used to be Elector of Hanover; but 
they will pay no heed to such outlandish Duchies; they are 
Scandinavians, and nought else, and the boundary of Scan- 
dinavia is the Eider. That it is so, politically and histo- 
rically, there is no manner of doubt. That Sleswick was not 
a fief of the Roman Empire, that it is not a member of the 
German Confederation, are matters too plain for controversy. 


The only question is, whether, as part of Sleswick has been | 


practically Germanized, it would not be wiser, as a matter of 
expediency, to surrender a small of the Duchy, and to make 
the Dannewirk the frontier instead of the Eider. According to the 
Denmark's own maps, the really German part of Sleswick 
nearly answers to the old “Limes Danicus,” the border ground 
between Denmark and Germany, which did, for a short time, 
long ago, form part of the German Kingdom. No doubt such a 
proposal has the disadvantages of a compromise, and it is, 
therefore, likely to be offensive to both sides. Still, there is surely 
something to be said for it, both historically and practically. 
Scandinavia could better afford some small surrender of this 
kind if that Federal union of the three Kingdoms is ever 


accomplished for which the Danmark evidently longs, as | 


well as all other patriotic Northmen. Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway, united on the same terms on which Sweden 
and Norway are now, would form, perhaps not technically a 
“Great Power,” but a Power which could not be easily snubbed 
or bullied, a Power which need not cringe either to France, 
Germany, or Russia, a Power which on every ground would 
be our most natural Continental ally. In language, in consti- 
tution, in religion, they come nearer to us than any of the larger 
Continental Powers. Their attachment to England is undoubted— 
the more so as it is an attachment which we have not sought. 
Denmark, like Greece, has thrust its love upon us without our 


asking for it. a influence in Scandinavia is of the most | 


honourable kind. It is not the result of any ——- intrigues, 
but of a genuine and hearty admiration towards 7 on the part 
of the Scandinavian nations. That, excepting a handful or so of 
Frisians, and perhaps the Dutch, they are our nearest kinsmen in 
blood and speech, is naturally felt more strongly in Scandinavia 
than it is in England. ‘And. it is not their only claim to our 
respect. If we are afraid of Russia, by strengthening Scandinavia 
we check Russia more effectually than by strengthening Turkey, 
and we win, meanwhile, the credit of strengthening a free and 
kindred people instead of seeming to rivet the fetters of a barbarian 
despot upon unwilling Christian nations. The Scandinavian 
kingdoms share with ourselves the capacity of making reforms 
without plunging into revolutions: he year 1848 passed as 

uietly over the three Northern capitals as it d over our own. 
Had all Denmark been insular, the discontents of the Duke of 
Augustenberg might have counted for no more than the discontents 
of Smith O’Brien. All three countries have free constitutions. 
Norway has a paper Constitution which has really answered, and 
which every Norwegian worships. Sweden is working vigorously 


to reform an old traditional system which the rust of age has made | 


obsolete. In Denmark the march of constitutional freedom is 


hindered by nothing but by declarations from German Diets and by 
lectures from English Foreign Secretaries, On the whole, th 
are the most promising nations on the Continent, those with ‘which 
an Englishman’s sympathies ought most naturally to lie. What 
Scandinavia asks is to be better known by the nation whose good 
opinion she most values; and we shall be sincerely glad if the 
praiseworthy attempt of the writers of the Danmark at all tends 
to bring about so good a result. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT’S MEMORIAL. 


b bape decision, so far as anything is decided, which has been 
arrived at with respect to the vexed—the long and much 
vexed—question of the Prince Consort’s Memorial, is as well 
timed as it is satisfactory in itself. At a moment when the 
public mind is so affectionately and so loyally disposed towards 
the Royal Family of England, the opportunity of recalling, and, 
in so far as monumental honours can avail, of paying our public 
debt to him whose virtues and worth have earned a nation’s 
confidence, and have done so much in securing a nation’s hopes, 
to the Prince of Wales, will be thankfully seized. In our welcome 
to the Prince of Wales, which has not yet cooled, we honour the 
memory of his father, which must never be allowed to die, and 
the completion of the Prince Consort's Memorial admirably fits 
into the celebration of his son’s marriage. 
Let others hail the rising sun, 
We bow to him whose course is run. 

The history of this Memorial isinstructive. It shows that, if there 
is time for consideration, a little delay in settling a great artistic 
scheme is not time lost. At the first flush of national sorrow we 
talked wildly, and we all but decided rashly. Our ardent wish 
to honour one to whom, when living, we gave but cold and 
grudging sympathy, could not satisfy itself without importing 
something like extravagance and careless haste into our 
repayment of a great debt. We would build such a Memorial 
as the world had not seen. It should be artistic and 
practical; it should be everything at once; it should not 
only honour the departed, but carry on the work of the 
departed. We must have, not only a Memorial in dead 
stone, but a living reproduction and continuation of the Prince’s 
life. He, being dead, should yet speak. We would have him 
lifted up before all men’s eyes in marble or bronze, and we would 
also honour his memory by doing what it was thought he would 
have done. A monument and an institution were to be combined. 
The sentiment of all this was pretty, but the combination was ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Upon examining the scheme, not only was it 
soon found out that the two objects were incongruous, and that by 
aiming at both we should probably succeed in neither, but no two 
persons could agree in settling the moral part of the tes- 
timonial. So various were the Prince’s tastes, pursuits, and 
practical aims, that to commemorate him in one aspect of his many- 
sided virtues seemed to be to ignore or to di perhaps an 
equally apres and significant field of his labours, and another 
valuable characteristic of his life and mind. So it was soon 
discovered that the Memorial had better confine itself to the 
monumental character. 

We trust that this conclusion will not be interfered with. There 
is, to our mind, something almost mean in the ing taste for 
what are called practical memorials of the dead. A scholarship, 
or a school, or a church, are good things in their way, but to 
get these out of a Memorial seems to be of the nature of a bargain 
and a shabby compromise between liberality and duty. A Memorial 
ought, from its nature, to be lavish, extraordinary, single, and simply 
expensive. When we make a present in our families, it is of some 
little luxury, some small sumptuosity, something which is out of the 
common run. Itis the cost and the personal honour, not the general 
use, to which we look. So ought it to be in public memorials. If 
| a Fine Arts University—whatever that may be—is wanted for 

the sake of the nation, let it be founded by the nation, and for the 
| sake of the nation; but let not the Prince’s Memorial be made a 
method of doing, by a side-way, what we ought to do, if we ought 
to do it at all, for its own sake. People felt that it was making 
_ capital and use of the national feeling to get somebody's crotche 
or perhaps somebody’s job, executed, when they were lect 
| about the Lecture Room, and invited to pay for the completion of 
_ the Kensington Museum, as an appropriate Memorial to the Prince 
_ Consort. If in any quarter the subscription for the Memorial 
| was met with coldness, it was on account of the mixing up the 
scheme with the Society of Arts and the South Kensington 
Museum. We would gladly forget the unfortunate circum- 
stances which attended the begging circulars, or threatening 
_ letters, issued from the Adelphi; but they did untold harm to 
_ the whole scheme. And, with the same feeling, we may express 
_ our doubts as to the wg ae | of supplementing the voluntary 
_ offerings of the people by any Parliamentary grant. A Memorial 
to such a person as Prince Albert ought to be either entirely 
derived from private bounty, or entirely derived from public 
sources. The State ought not to admit private partners in its 
_ own duty, and private generosity ought not to allow the public 
funds to supplement its own slau i We trust, therefore, 
- first, that the Memorial will be confined to the monumental object ; 
_ and next, that it will be left to the nation in its private capacity 
to furnish the funds. 

At present it seems that the subscription reaches to about 

| 60,0004, That it is not as yet more is of course to be attributed to 
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the circumstance which on a previous occasion we pointed out, that 
a vast many people would not subscribe till they lnew what they 
were subscribing for. A Memorial which might culminate in the 
form of a large coarse block of stone, or might sink into a dozen 
baths an improved system of town drain- 
age, sympa its vagueness. Let it only once be 
4, it is intended de’ this or that, which will so man 
thousand pounds,” and the money would not be lacking. At len 
we have very nearly got to this stage of the matter. Very 
nearly, we say, for we can hardly venture to pronounce what 
is the precise condition of the scheme, because official prudence 
, according to its wont, in very oracular language. We 


know the history of the past. The obelisk, most happily, was | 


found to be impracticable; and though the four advisers 
with whom Her Majesty surrounded herself clung, in a 
hesitating sort of way, to the Institution scheme, even when 
announcing their views on the Monument, it was evidently with 
only half-hearted acquiescence. The last decision was to invite, 
from certain selected artists, designs for a Monument and a Hall. 
The Committee of Advice, themselves advised by seven architects, 
having pa a column and an obelisk, decided, towards the 
close of last July, to invite Messrs. Tite, Smirke, Scott, Penne- 
thorne, Donaldson, Philip Hardwick, Digby Wyatt, and the two 

8, to send in designs for a monument, and something else not 
very clearly defined. It is understood that some of the seniors 
declined tocompete. “The Tenth don’t dance,” and M.P.’s and pro- 
fessors don’t compete. We are not informed who did compete ; but 
it is now announced by the 7imes that “the whole structure is to be 
entrusted to Mr. George G. Scott,” and “it is to be what is called 
an Eleanor Cross.” The Observer, however, gives a statement 
“differing considerably from the statement in the Times, which is 
incorrect in many important particulars.” If the Times is 
incorrect, the Observer is certainly obscure ; and if we are wrong 
in our own statement, an excuse must be found, not only in the 
conflicting accounts of the rival official journals, but in the very 
oracular character of the revised, and we suppose plusguam official, 
announcement itself. 

The competing architects sent in plans for the twofold 
object Pe espe by the Committee of Advice, consisting of 
Lords Derby and Clarendon, Sir Charles Eastlake, and the late 
Lord Mayor, Mr. Cubitt —that is, for the Monument plus a Hall. 
In every case, the estimated cost, however, far exceeded the 
amount of subscriptions. Mr. Scott’s design, consisting of a 
oa or Byzantine Lecture Hall and an “ Eleanor Cross,” 
seems to have been generally preferred. But it is not “entrusted 
to Mr. Scott,” says, or seems to say, the Observer; for all the 
competing designs are to be referred, in some shape, to Par- 
liament, either to look at or to decide upon, and Parliament 
is to be asked to supplement the existing subscriptions by 
a grant of public money to execute the works, “either in whole 
or part” — that is, the Hall and Cross, or the Cross only. This 
leaves more than we like open and uncertain. We have our sus- 
picions about the wisdom of Parliament in the matter of art, and 
we have more than our suspicions about the wisdom of applying 
to that wisdom, either for taste or money. The Foreign Office 
Jiasco is an ugly omen as to the artistic prospect in Parliament ; 
and, as we have said already, we do not like the notion of a public 

t. What we want to know is, what is Mr. Scott’s estimate 
or the Cross? When that is announced, we shall have no fear 
about the money. That sort of memorial, entrusted to such an 
artist, cannot fail, It must be a triumphant success; and for a 
success the funds will be cheerfully given. 

We have endeavoured to place the matter in its exact position, 
because we do trust that no after-thoughts, no intrigue, and 
no party feeling will be allowed to mar what is, for once, an 
admirable decision—that is, if we may apply the term “ decision,” 
as the Times has done, to Mr. Scott’s design. For a Memorial 
Cross, as we heave said from the first, there is the very 
highest authority and precedent. The severest classical purist 
cannot contest the loveliness of this particular form of monument. 
The horizontal spirit of Greek art never will approach the beauty 
of the Memorial Cross. It is, in fact, the monolithic idea, 
spiritualized, refined, and Christianized. In its leading lines 
and soaring character, it combines the highest ssthetic beauty 
and a refined symbol of the Christian’s hope. It gives occasion 
to the most profuse and varied decoration in detail, while it does 
not forego the pyramidal idea at once of verticality and repose. It 
embodies life as well as solidity. The Monumental Cross demands 
asculptural effigy which may be, and ought to be, in the best Greek 
spirit; for Flaxman himself has detected the presence of Greek senti- 
ment, or what is as good as Greek sentiment, in medizeval sculpture 
of the first class. And we know, from very choice examples, how 
well this structure tells both on the scenery of trees and towns. The 
Northampton Cross (the finest of the surviving Eleanor Crosses) 
what is known of the Coventry Cross, and the Gloucester Cross, an 
the Crosses at Charing and Cheapside, and the Martyrs’ Memorial at 
Oxford, in which Mr. Scott won his spurs, are certainly among 
the highest triumphs of ancient and modern monumental art; 
and the Scott Memorial at Edinburgh takes a second rank 
with them. All that we are afraid of is overdoing a good thing. 
The Times appears to have been misinformed in many particulars. 
Among them, perhaps, is the announcement that the proposed Albert 
Cross fi to bs 300 fest high. Mr. Scott is a great genius, but we 
have our doubts about these gigantic dimensions. Three hundred 
feet is half as high again as the Monument on Fish-street Hill; 


and the mind loses itself in the forest of pinnacles, and taber- 
nacle work, and imagery, which 300 feet would suggest. The 
Exeter throne canopy, or Adam Krafft’s Sakrament Haus, expanded 
to semething like the height of the Victoria Tower, is overpower- 
ing to the contemplation, and would be cheap at 100, Not 
that mere multiplication of shrines, and as ha and shafts, and 
crockets, and finials in multitudinous s of ascent would in 
itself be vicious; but bape of rt oy When we come to 
these prodigious elements of height, and, of course, correspondi 
base, vat fs to be the size of the effigy, which, after all, is the 
core and substance of the whole structure? A shrine 300 feet 
high seems to imply a statue of more than colossal proportions. 
There may be instances of colossal statues in connexion with 
Pointed art, but they do not immediately occur to us. At the 
same time, we must admit that we are talking a good deal in the 
dark. The designs are not yet open to criticism. Suffice it at 
present to say that we heartily congratulate the Committee of 
Advice on having obtained a design from such a master. An 
“ Eleanor Cross” is, past all controversy, the only legitimate 
form of a first-class monument; and we trust that neither per- 
versity nor official blundering will mar a prospect which for once 
has no drawback. 


MR. LOWE’S REIGN OF TERROR. 
HE salutary proverb which warns people against washing 


their dirty linen in public is one of those common — 
which the Department of Education does not undertake to teach. 
At all events it makes no attempt to teach it by example. The 
normal condition of the Department, as it — to the public 
eye, is one of chronic civil war. At the head of one of the 
parties that are struggling within its borders stands the 
mighty Vice-President, its Maire du Palais. With him goes, 
of course, the Rot fainéant who, for ornamental reasons, re- 
presents the Vice-President in his dealings with other powers; 
and at his back are those mysterious “ My Lords,” into whose 
presence no man has ever penetrated, but who, from certain cha- 
racteristics of style, are supposed to be nothing else than the 
official manifestation of the Assistant-Secretary. The force 
against which he has to contend is, strictly speaking, an insur- 
rectionary force. The legion of Inspectors, against whose rude 
assaults he with difficulty sustains the dignity of the Vice-Presi- 
dential office, are, constitutionally speaking, his own representatives 
and delegates. But it is the unvarying mark of a decaying 
power to find the Satrap, or the Viceroy, or the Nizam claiming 
an independent authority. Mr. Lowe is a vigorous ruler, but as 
yet he has not succeeded in subduing the independence which the 
weakness of his predecessors had evoked. The Educational 


' Department has been almost reduced to the condition of Israel 


before the days of the Judges, when every man did what was 
right in his own eyes—or, still more, of the last period of the 
empire of the Moguls. These Inspectors, like so many migh 
feudatories, forgetting the allegiance they owe, have set up eac 


, man his own standard, and de: y the imperious Vice-President, and 


the ornamental President, an 
all the army of clerks. 

The cause of the quarrel is on this wise. These Inspectors 
hold the provinces over which they educationally rule on 
a peculiar tenure. They are bound to render to the Vice- 
President yearly, in lieu of suit and service, a fixed quantity 
of neatly written, grammatically expressed opinions, exactly 
agreeing with his own. For some time this literary rent 
appears to have been paid punctually and satisfactorily. 
It was not till Mr. Lowe’s time that the difficulty arose. But his 
= were of such an eccentric and vivacious character, and 
changed their form so rapidly, that the Inspectors—who had by 
this time acquired for themselves an independent position—abso- 
lutely declined the duty to which they were bound, of shapin 
their opinions to the required pattern. Instead of the stipulate 
agreement, opinions were sent in of a bastard and unlawful char- 


the obsequious “ My Lords,” and 


_ acter, from which, if any one had been foolish enough to believe 


them, the treasonable inference might have been drawn that the 
Vice-President was wrong. At first, the offended sovereign remem- 
bered the brightest jewel of his crown, and tempered justice with 
mercy. He was content to punish his insurgent functionaries in 
no severer manner than to hold them up to ridicule, as presumptuous 
and ignorant persons, in the House of Commons. They appear, 
however, to belong to that class of minds upon whom con- 
ciliation is lost, and who misconstrue lenity as weakness. To 
judge from a few mysterious words which the Vice-President 
dropped the other night, rebellion still lifts its head, and the 
Inspectors are unsubdued. Still do they persist in sending to 
him facts and opinions widely divergent from those statements 
which, according to his decision, are to be looked upon as ab- 
solute truth. A Mr. Watkins a to have been the ring- 
leader in this conspiracy. But he counted on the forbearance 
of his superior too far. The gathered wrath has descended at 
last, and a fearful retribution has fallen on the offender. As 
Mr. Lowe nobly observed in the House of Commons, the discipline 
of the office must be upheld. A sentence has been devised for 
Mr. Watkins, combining the discomfort of compulsory silence and 
the terrors of oblivion. His ideas have been consigned to that 
“silent death” which was intended for rebellious Charleston. 
The horrors of his situation are sufficiently conveyed by the 
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simple statement that his reports have not been printed. In spite 
of the victim’s entreaties, the type has been sternly distributed, 
and the Blue-book appears without them. No wonder that Mr. 
Watkins, languishing in this literary cachette, should plead for 
mercy. No wonder that Sir John Pakington, in the character of 
a prominent philanthropist, should intercede for some mitigation. 
But the Vice-President, like another post potentate, refuses to 
entertain the question of amnesty until the rebellion is absolutely 

uelled. The civil war is not yet at an end. Bands of insurgent 

nspectors still wander over the department. Until they shall have 
renewed their allegiance to the best of governments, and given in 
an unconditional surrender to Mr. Lowe's facts, figures, theories, 
and sarcasms, Mr. Watkins will still remain banished from the 
fair pages of the Blue-book, and erased from the list of articulately- 
reporting officials, 

The mind is, at first, so Cazzled by the vigour of the Vice- 
President that it realizes with difficulty the true nature and scope 
of the punishment that has been inflicted on Mr. Watkins, But 
after the first enthusiasm of admiration has passed away, and the 
stage of sober reflection succeeds to it, it cannot but occur to the 
outside observer that this remarkable inspectorial execution involves 
a very peculiar view of the nature and objects of Blue-books. 
As they are printed for the House of Commons, and paid for by 
the nation, a superficial reasoner might be pardoned for imagining 
that their chief object was to convey information to the minds of 
members of Parliament. And he might further go on to suppose 
that the matter to be inserted was selected wholly with the view of 
furnishing that which should be useful and interesting to those who 
were to read it. But such an hypothesis would be a grievous error. 
From Mr. Lowe’s proceedings, it is evident that Blue-books are 
meant, not for the information of those who read them, but for the 
recreation and solace of those who write them. Economists have 
often complained of the cost of the Parliamentary printing bill ; but 
they little knew the functions which this expenditure fulfils in the 
national economy. It is an essential instrument in the discipline 
of the departments, as necessary as the weekly half-holiday is to 
the government of a school, or the coming down at dessert is to 
the good order of the nursery. It is part of the civilization of our 
age that we rule men by rewards instead of punishments. Instead 
of giving soldiers cat-o'-nine tail stripes upon the back, we give 
them good-conduct stripes upon the arm. stead of threatening 
a convict with the loss of his dinner, we coax him with the 
pom of an extra novel and a little tobacco. And so, instead of 
bullying our Inspectors, we try to keep them in order by 
promising them that, if they are very good, and never write 
or say anything that the Vice-President does not like, we 
will allow them to print an essay in a Blue-Book. It is 
necessary, in judging of Mr. Watkins’ case, to remember that 
“ things are not what they seem,” and that educational Blue-Books 
are not meant to convey information to the louse of Commons, 
but only to furnish a harmless indulgence to meritorious e.My 
Upon any other theory, Mr. Lowe’s great act of justice might seem 
to hit the House of Commons rather harder than it does Mr. 
Watkins. For if we look upon this gentleman as appointed to 
furnish information upon educational subjects to Parliament, and 
on his annual report as his channel for doing so, it is clear that the 
House of Commons remains minus so much of the information it 
had bargained for by the suppression of Mr. Watkins’ reports. 
But if we look at the reality that lies veiled Lehind the sham, and 
recognise the publication of the report as being nothing else than 
the orange after dinner which little Inspectors are only allowed to 
have when they are good, and understand that the House of 
Commons merely plays its part in a useful fiction, we shall be in a 
fitting frame of mind to appreciate both the discernment and the 
vigour with which Mr. Lowe administers the discipline of his 
department. 

Ihere is yet another point of view from which this ingenious 
method of departmental chastisement claims our admiration. 
Papers written by the functionaries of a department are often 
exceedingly inconvenient to its chiefs. The Foreign Minister, 
for instance, might often succeed in concealing a blunder from the 
world if it were not for the inconvenient frankness of the letters 
of diplomatic or consular agents. It would be a very valuable 
administrative reform if diplomatists could be put upon the 
same footing as Inspectors. It would place the Minister in a 

osition of Parliamentary security superior even to that of M. 
sismark himself. Supposing that Lord Russell were to send 
round a circular to the various missions, informing them 
that for the future the privilege of being admitted to figure 
in the pages cf a Blue-Book would r. looked upon as 
the reward of good conduct, and would oaly be accorded 
in the case of exemplary diplomatists, aud very super-excel- 
lent consuls. We do not imagine that the result of such 
a step would be to produce any marked alteration either in 
the conduct or the language of the said agents. We know the 
frivolity that is encouraged by a residence at foreign Courts; 
and it is quite possible that the degenerate envoys would not 
lace that value which every true-born Briton should place upon 

lue-Book immortality. But it would fwnish the Minister with 
an unanswerable reply to any impertinent inquiries after papers. 
He would say, as Mt Lowe said the other night, that it was 
absolutely necessary for the discipline of the office to' withhold the 
correspondence in question; and he would express a hope that 
no one would encourage insubordination by requiring it. ‘The op- 
ot which such asystem would give to a Minister, of keeping 
ack any paper that told against himself, is so obvious, that there 


have not been wanting uncharitable persons to suggest that this 
was Mr, Lowe's chief object in introducing this formidable instru- 
ment of castigation into the Department of Education, 


HUMBUGS. 

I his famous novel, Les Misérables, M. Victor Hugo has laid 

himself open to the criticism that he leaves untouched a 
great part of the ground he —— to cover. Its title is a 
misnomer, if the purpose of the book, as the author by an grad 
after-thought would have us believe, is merely to exhibit the 
gradual regeneration of an individual soul which society had done 
its best to ruin. We expect at the outset to in review @ 
gallery of unfortunates—to have represented there a member of 
each of the classes we call “wretch” either in pity or in scorn, 
Of this panoramic view, however, of human misery, the reader 
is doomed to be baulked. With all his genius and energy, M. 
Ilugo may have been staggered by the vast proportions of his 
original design, or, what is more probable, he may have 
led to abandon a portion of it by the overpowering force of 
his own political sympathies, while the consciousness of an 
extraordinary power of psychological analysis would naturally 
lead him to make up for the incompleteness of his picture by the 
intensity of its colouring. Be this as it may, his treatment of his 
subject, masterly as it is, is after all partial. It discloses only a 
fragment of human suffering. There is a whole host of victims, 
and victims of society too, in whose behalf the eloquent voice of 
M. Hugo is not raised. There are martyrs whose agony cannot 
extort from him a — epigram. He has stimulated the eom- 
— commonly felt for two particular types of misery—the 
allen woman, and the degraded convict ; but the history of human 
frailty and sorrow, a3 a whole, remains yet to be written, It is 
reserved for some future regenerator to complete the indictment 
against the giant wrong-doer, Society, which M. Victor Hugo has 
opened with such niatchless splendour of language and fecbleness 
of argument. 

For our own part, we shall not attempt that lofty theme. We 
merely propose to contribute a slight supplement to the work of 
the brilliant Frenchman, by trying to bring within the scope of 
popular sympathy the sorrows of a very suffering and unjustly 
vilified class of the community. If there is any one who 
merits the melancholy distinction of a victim of society, it is the 
man who does its dirty work, and earns thereby nothing but its 
ingratitude and vituperation. This is the thankless office of the 
unfortunates whose generic title we have prefixed to these remarks, 
Constantly engaged in the endeavour to make things go smoothly, 
ever bringing their ingenuity to bear on the difficult task of con- 
ciliating opposites, skilful in the arts of peaceful persuasion, 
always ready to sacrifice their own individual principles to the 
desire to say or do something which will gratify another, these 
amateur diplomatists, in spite of their disinterested and unob- 
trusive labours, are regarded with general suspicion and dislike, 
For them there is none of the sympathy which flows so freely for 
every species of notorious offender. Society is kinder to its 
Fantines and Valjeans than to its own devoted slaves, Outside 
its pale, it can be lavish enough of dignified commiseration, and 
within that limit there is a whole catalogue of frailties and vices 
which it deals with very tenderly. But it Rene diapester for honesty 
to maintain, and must frown, forsooth, on all that savours of disin- 
genuousness or insincerity. Nor is this the result of mere prudish- 
ness on the part of the British public. The aversion to the clever 
tactician of daily life is thoroughly genuine and insurmountable. 
Why this is so—why the vain, crotchety, or ill-tempered man is 
tolerated, while a reputed humbug is systematically discredited 
and tabooed—would be an interesting speculation. There are 
some patriotic enthusiasts who say that truth is indigenous to 
British soil. The humbug is naturally at a discount in a coun 
where all mankind vie with each other in speaking the truth. 
This is highly flattering to our self-love; but it is more probable 
that the dislike he inspires springs from another national charac- 
teristic, the existence of which would be readily allowed by critics 
who might be inclined to question the national claim to a mono- 
poly of truth. There isin the average Englishman a strong element 
of independence and individuality. This makes him not only im- 
— of open dictation, but suspicious of underhand influence. 

nly let him take into his head the notion that some one is 
quietly es upon him, or using him, and his back is up at 
once. However dexterous the manipulation, his pride revolts at 
the indignity. It makes no difference whether the motives of the 
operator are pure or not. It is enough that he has artfully invaded 
that sacred prerogative which every freeborn, Briton of 
saying or doing a silly thing at his own discretion. For this 
offence he is punished by becoming the object of rooted mistrust 
and undying resentment. It is to the dim consciousness in stupid 
minds that they are being insensibly acted upon by other and supe- 
rior minds, and to the feeling of irritation which the half-discov: 
awakens, that-we must attribute a great eg of the clamour whic. 
S wanes against what is called, in the slang of the day, a 

umbug. 

What is a humbug? The term is so elastic, and so reck- 
lessly applied, that the question may well be asked. The 
strict etymological meaning of the word is “liar;” and 
no doubt the lie, in alt its does form an element, 
though a small one, in the vo pa character we are 


attempting to describe. But in English we understand two very 
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different things by falsehood and humbug. The latter, it is true, 
touches at one end the deliberate lie, but at the other extreme it 
fades into nothing more criminal than an instinctive desire to 
please. Between these two poles is a wide stretch, the whole of 
which is assumed to be ‘the domain of humbug. All that falls 
within ‘those limits is branded with the same coritemptuous 
ithet. The character admits of an almost infinite variety of 
es, all of which are lost sight of, or mer-ed in one, and that 
the blackest. All are thrown ‘together in one indiscriminate 
jumble—the mischievous humbug with the innocent, the solemn 
with the jovial, the veracious with the treacherous. Out of this 
chaos two principal types seem to be evolved. The first consists 
in a nature intrinsi sympathetic, but nervously sensitive to 
the opinion of others, and over-anxious to leave a favourable 
impression of itself on them. It has the misfortune to unite 
strong with transient feelings, To this psychological pecu- 
liarity, and nothing else, it owes its bad name. All that it 
expresses it really feels at the time, and for some little time 
after. Itstands to reason, that ifa man is to spread his sympathy 
over as large an area as ible, he cannot sympathize long wit 
any One individual. This is what matter-of-fact people cannot 
erstand. aed think you insincere merely because you husband 


your sensibili at it — to the gratification of the 
greatest possible number. When you congratulate them on the 


marriage of their daughters, or condole with them in their sorrows, 
they scrupulously weigh each phrase in its literal and grammatical 
sense, and ask themselves why you should feel this special interest 
in their affairs. Unless your professions are justified by the whole 
course of your after life, they consider them as so much evidence 
of insincerity. In England, the motives of the amiably minded are 
peculiarly liable to misconstruction. In a society like ours, where 
every one habitually understates his feelings, and piques himself 
on repressing all outward sign of emotion—where brothers meet 
after long absence with the coldest of nods, and husbands and 
lovers go through all kinds of ingenious by-play to avoid a parting 
kiss on the steamboat or railway platform—any expression of 
feeling, however moderate and natural, appears by contrast extra- 
vagant and demonstrative. It is possible, of course, to exaggerate 
the exhibition of feeling. In real life, as in the sensation 
drama, the ion is sometimes piled up to a degree which 
transcends the modesty of nature. The part of a sympathizer, 
like - other, may be over-acted; and then it becomes very 
deservedly nauseous. There are few habitual frequenters of our 
modern society who have not witnessed at some time or other a 
performance of this kind. They have watched the entrance into 
a London drawing-room of some consummate actor of real life. 
He enters the room with a fixed expression of dreamy sadness, 
which continues till his eye falls on his host or hostess. At that 
delicious surprise his melancholy or reverie is instantly dispelled. 
Life has again something worth living for. All was a blank, till 
that particular green cap or white choker came in view. The 
world was a dreary desert, till those oases were sighted. Now it 
is invested with a new charm, gladdened by a special interest. 
Nor is the effect of this masterly facial exhibition (and it must 
‘be masterly to express all the above) lessened, when the artist, 
after treating the arms of his acquaintance present very much 
after the fashion of a yuntp-heniie, subsides into an arm-chair 
by the side of the prettiest woman in the room, thence to over- 
flow in oily rills of melodious small-talk. Is he sincere in his 
devotion to his fair listener? Probably not. While he is capti- 
vating her by his flattery or banter, his thoughts are inwardly 
running on dinner—on the ragouts and fricassées that are getting 
cold below, because some important guest chooses to be fashionably 
late. He is not true even to his little social hypocrisies; and 
this is the blunder by which he is gradually detected. His 
influence is mined by his own clumsiness or want of caution. 
He is overheard inquiring the name of the man whose hand 
he has just squeezed with unutterable tenderness. Or he is 
caught in the act of jockeying, in some petty project, not an 
enemy, but one of his own confiding admirers. By one after 
another his flank is turned, until at last he is discovered in all 
his nakedness, the type and model of a humbug. 

There is a second case in which this term of reproach is applied. 
It is when a man is cunning enough to get himself rated above 
his real deserts. He is a humbug only so far as he is himself 
concerned. There is nothing aggressive or insidious about such a 
character. He has no thought of obtaining influence over others— 
he is no expert in the art of soft assault. His attitude is one of 

ure self-defence. Conscious of possessing not a tithe of the 
ability with which he is credited, he passes his life in the constant 
endeavour to maintain the imposture. He has a secret to keep, 
and by the instinct of ag age he keeps it. That secret 
is his own emptiness. Whenever this oozes out he is lost. 
Knowing this, he takes mm 4 precaution to prevent its doing so. 
The part which the passive humbug plays in the world is neces- 
sarily much less brilliant than that played by the active and influ- 
ential species. On the other hand, he has the advantage of bein 
much less exposed to the breath of calumny. Perhaps his en 
is altogether cleaner. His position will be now and then humi- 
liating enough ; but it does not entail a series of flings in the mud. 
But the man who undertakes to pass himself off for a something 
much wiser and abler than he really is, enjoysnosinecure. There 
is no strategic operation more anxious and harassing to the 
general than the attempt to delude the enemy into believing that 
an old ricke pe ied with none of the munitions of war, 
really capable ing a formidable resistance. The passive 


humbug is very much in the position of a commander to whom the 
execution of such a military feint has been confided. Once let 
the real state of things get wind, and his career is ended. To 
support the artifice, a great deal of cleverness and discretion is 
needed. A cool head, a great deal of self-control, a great deal of 
experience, are requisite Before the habit of reticence, 
one of the main secrets of his craft, is acquired in perfection. Tt 
is no ordinary man who, knowing little or nothing of neg can 
dine with the Minister and leave the impression that he knows a 

tdeal. It is no ordinary woman who can maintain a conver- 
sation about what she does not understand, without one silly 
speech. To palm off a smattering of information as real knowledge, 
requires not only shrewdness, but judgment. Genius in finesse 
can alone make a Talleyrand or a Cavour; but no inconsiderable 
mental power, added to great industry and great tact, is requisite 
to enable a man to nod like Lord Burleigh, or look as sage as 
Lord Thurlow. 

The unfairness of society to the pet objects of its aversions is 
shown by the propensity to brand a man as a humbug on the most 
trivial and paltry grounds possible. There are a great many people 
who consider that the beauty of sincerity, like that of a Skye terrier, 
consists in its roughness. ‘here is a strong presumption, in their 
idea, against any truth underlying a smooth exterior. Frank and 
honest natures have, they think, a certain affinity with uncouth and 
unpolished manners. Starting with this premise, it is not to be 
wondered at if they look with suspicion on all that does not coincide 
with their own preconceived notion of the outward characteristics 
of sincerity. Preconceived the notion which identifies that virtue by 
the roughness of its shell usually is, It is got from plays and novels, 
where the villain is always smooth and plausible, and the honest 
man is never mealy-mouthed. Others there are to whom natural 
and instinctive courtesy is so foreign that any manifestation of it is 
at once attributed to interested motives. A churlish nature judges 
others by itself, and dreams of nothing beyond its own narrow 
social philosophy. It never receives a kindness or an attention 
without the thought occurring — what does this civility mask ? 
You are a humbug in the eyes of a person of this kind, if, by an 
accident of nature, your voice is soft and musical, or your address 
winning. You are a humbug, if you look sad when told of a death, 
and pleased when you hear of a wedding—in other words, if the cast 
of your features is flexible and expressive. You are a humbug, if 
you try to adapt your conversation to the character or profession of 
the person you are addressing —- if you talk law to a judge, art to 2 

ainter, gossip to a guardsman, and anything but theology to 

ishop. You are a humbug, if you deny yourself to a morning 
visitor, or if you refuse two dinner invitations running. You are 
a humbug, if you part your hair in the middle, or, being short- 
sighted, have recourse to an eye-glass. Obviously, every French- 
man is a humbug, because he shrugs his shoulders, minces his 
words, and raises his hat when he enters a café or railway 
carriage. In short, there is nothing too petty or irrelevant for 
some people to fasten on as indicative of duplicity. Lastly, 
there are those who conceive that their mission in life is to wield 
Ithuriel’s spear, and to probe all shams without remorse. A 
coalition of all or any of these sections is sure to be attended 
with consequences very damaging to your reputation. There is a 
ne which aptly expresses the process to which it is subjected. 

fou are voteda humbug. A loose appeal is made behind your 
back to the least enlightened and most ill-natured portion of 
your acquaintance, and you are condemned, not for anything 
said or done which can be proved insincere, but because a 
set of malevolent gossips agree to think you so, Of course, 
ae who are always sniffing unreality in others must be very 
real themselves. It cannot be, that while they throw stones 
they are themselves the inhabitants of a glass house. When 
they put the worst construction on the motives of another, 
it must be, of course, from a proud consciousness of en- 
joying a perfect immunity from the particular frailty they 
denounce. Enthusiasts for truth, they must look on all pretence 
or affectation as a sin, and scout the notion that insincerity is 
limited to mere false speaking. The acted lie must be even more 
repugnant to their natures than the spoken lie. With them, to be 
and to seem must be convertible terms. Disdain of seeming for a 
single moment other than they are must be the guiding prin- 
ciple of their conduct. Of the miserable ambition of keeping up 
an appearance in the world, that special taint of the Englis 
character, they can feel nothing. Dress, table, and household are 
in exact proportion to their means, and never vary, of course, out of 
on to persons, oe is champagne, not gooseberry ; 
and the vintages of South Africa ere not cunningly blended with 
those of Spain. They are not ashamed to let the door-bell be 
answered by what, in the language of the servants’ hall, is called 
“a female,” nor to invest her with all the other sacred preréga- 
tives of plush. They have never known the humiliation of 
dressing up the coachman, who exists, in the disguise of a secon! 
footman who does not. They have never arranged the contents of 
the card-basket with a view to impress the mind of morning 
callers. When they go to the opera, they court the observation 
of their fine friends from an obscure corner of the pit; and when 
they travel in a second-class carriage, they are — to meet 
acquaintances in the adjoining first. They are not ashamed of the im- 
putation of being cab, not carriage, company, and run the gauntlet of 
contemptuous flunkeys with unruffled serenity. In short, they have 
never felt, of course, a moment’s desire to be thought wiser, better, 
richer, smarter, or handsomer than they really are. As they grow 
old, they sternly refuse, of course, to supplement their fading charms 
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of person by any adventitious aid. Wigs are a fraud upon nature, 
an 


“the gentleman’s perfect head of hair” a shameless cheat. 


Digestion is all-important, but to masticate food by the help of a | 


false tooth is to secure health by means of imposture. Rather 
than stoop to such unworthy subterfuges, they go bald and tooth- 
less to the grave. It is this beautiful conformity of practice 
with profession in all the minute details of social life which nerves 
them to the self-appointed task of scourging the shrinking humbug 
wherever he skulks, and whatever his station or degree. 

But the liability to hasty and cruel aspersions, however galling, 
does not constitute the chief misery of the class we describe. It 
is not this which entitles them to a place in the sombre portrait 
gallery of M. Victor Hugo, but their own profound unhappi- 
ness. It is the fashion to su the French a light-hearted 
nation, but those who know them better report very differently. 
Even so is it with the humbug. The popular notion is of a man 
po ny | in his sleeve at the rest of the world, and gay with the 
gaiety of utter recklessness. Those who look deeper see a man who 
is a prey to settled melancholy. There are no lips to which the cry 
of Vanitas vanitatum oftener rises. There are none more ready to 
exclaim of life, “It is a weariness!” The misery of this chronic 
state of depression is enhanced by two special elements of torment. 
The first of these is the haunting fear of detection. The thief, 
they A i is worn out by it, and grows prematurely old, exhausted 
mentally and physically by the terror of the ever-impending 
arrest. The poor humbug fares no better. He never knows a 
moment of freedom from the same kind of dread. There are 
officers in plain clothes in every drawing-room he frequents; and 
to-morrow, he who yesterday charmed all hearts will enjoy the 
bitter experience of being “found out.” And if, as is probable, 
he be a man of intellect, another thought, full of poignant mor- 
tification, will occur to his mind pretty frequently—the thought 
that, with all his powers, all his industry, and his sacrifices, 
his career has been unsuccessful. The prizes for which he strained 
have fallen to another, while the dirt of the struggle sticks to 
himself. Society might show a little more mercy to a class of 
unfortunates who endure so much for the common good. The 
salt of the earth they do not pretend to be, but they are 
its oil, and as such have a purpose and a function. Oil is 
needed to grease the wheels, and facilitate the working of the 
great machine which M. Hugo delights to personify. For those 
who would dispense altogether with the supply, there is only one 
proper retribution—to te tonhehied for life to the Palace of Truth, 
with Mrs. Candour and her family for company. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY. 


Me KINGLAKE has just brought out a third edition of his 
B History. In the advertisement to this edition he says :— 


Some notes have been added, and some passages contained in the second 

volume have been moved on to other parts of the same chapter; but not a 
word has been withdrawn from the text, and not a word has been added 
to it. 
Since the publication of the first edition I have been engaged in a great 
deal of discussion with military men on the subject of transactions in which 
they bore a part. This discussion has been laborious; but the result of it 
is satisfactory ; for it entitles me to believe that none of the oflicers I speak 
of are now at variance with me upon any grave matters of fact ; and yet (as 
will be seen, I think, from the purport and from the scantiness of the very 
few notes now appended) I have been able to stand fast to the tenor of the 
narrative as given in the first and second editions. It was in the nature of 
things that an honest comparison of the impressions of several eye-witnesses 
should throw more and more light upon the matters to which it related ; but 
the farther and more minute facts thus brought to my knowledge have not 
proved to be of such a kind as to contravene the narrative. On the con- 
trary, their tendency has been to elucidate its meaning, and to strengthen its 
outlines. 

We have gone carefully through these notes; and they do not 
seem to us to affect the general tenor or tendency of the narrative. 
Most of them relate to the brigade of Fusilier Guards, which was 
thrown into confusion on its advance by the retreating troops of 
the Light Division, and was consequently described as leaving a 
“ chasm” in the line. This word “chasm,” on which an unduly 
offensive construction seems to have been put, is explained to mean 
“merely that for the moment the main body was reforming upon 
an alignment very little in rear of that on which the Grenadiers 
were standing.” The gallantry of the corps was never doubted, 
and its temporary disorder was clearly owing to circumstances 
which neither bravery nor discipline could have obviated. Having 
stated that “for some time the wearied battalion pushed forward,” 
Mb. Kinglake adds, in a note (Vol. IL., p. 418, 3d Edition) : — 

But in so disordered a state that the mass took the form of a triangle —a 
triangle whereof the apex pointed straight to the front. At this apex Lindsay 
was carrying the Queen’s colour; and, having the remnant of the battalion 
pushing on after him in the triangular form above described, he seems to have 
got to within a very short distance of the redoubt—got (as one of the foremost 
of them says) to within about thirty or forty yards of it. Hugh Annesley | 
kept on shouting out, “ Forward, Guards! Forward, Guards!” but his voice 
was suddenly hushed, for a musket-shot struck him in the check, and tore 
through his mouth. : 

It seems that some men, thrown forward from the Vladimir column with 
a view to try to capture the colour, got so close to the head of the maimed 
battalion that for a moment the bayonet came into use. At all events, there 
was one man of the Scots Fusiliers whose hand was wounded by a pointed 


1st brigade.” 
| than 


The above narrative is from what purports to be a letter addressed by 
| Colonel Noreott to myself. I have not received any such letter, but the 
narrative appeared in a newspaper under the signature of Colonel Norcott, 
and there seems to be no reason for doubting its authenticity. 
| It is true that the name of “ Norcott” is more than once written in places 
where the name of “ Lawrence” should have appeared in its stead, and this 
mistake has been already corrected by foot-notes; but it would seem that, 
independently of this substitution of one name for another, I have given pain 
to Colonel Norcott by representing him as inclining away towards his left 
with the four companies under his command. 

In the part of the field where Major Norcott was o ing, he would no 
doubt see that the more he edged away to his left, the less he would be under 
fire; and therefore it is intelligible that he should have been pained omy 
saying that he and his “riflemen had swerved away towards the left ;” 


| will presently show him my authority for the statement. 


But tirst there must be a clear understanding as to the place where Colonel 
Norcott was before the alleged bend towards his left. This he himself states. 
He says :—* It was in front of General Buller’s brigade, then (my proper 
place), that I went down into action.” Now, did Colonel Norcott continue 
to operate in front of the formed battalions? He says that he did; and I 
can easily imagine that his impression may turn out to be right, but it 
differs from that of his commander. On the 23rd of September (the third 
day after the battle) Sir George Brown writes thus :—“ General Buller had 
wisely requested permission to advance his brigade to the edge of the burn- 
ing village and enclosures, where it was securely and well posted until 
ordered to advance. Major Norcott, with the left wing of the 2nd battalion 
Rifle brigade, had not only driven the enemy from the enclosures on the left, 
but had stolen over the stream higher up, opened his fire on the flank of 
the enemy’s numerous skirmishers.” 

Now the stream flowed from our left to our right ; and therefore, when 
Sir George Brown, after speaking of the enclosures on the left, went on to 
say that Colonel Norcott “ had stolen over the stream higher up,” he said, in 
— as distinct as mine, that Major Norcott had “swerved away towards 
the left.” 


In allusion to the Colonel’s remark that Codrington’s brigade had 
its own skirmishers, Mr. Kinglake adds : — 


There lies before me at this moment the letter of an officer belonging to 
the right wing of the znd Rifle battalion, who does not question that it was 
the business of the rifl with whom he was acting to cover the front of 
Codrington’s brigade. His letter contains this passage: — “ We advanced 
until we were utterly baffled by the smoke and flames of Bourliouk, and 
were then obliged to take ground to our left, thereby uncovering the front of 
1 know net how it would be possible to adduce better proof 


This is the sole point in — as r the History, and 
therefore the only point in Colonel Norcott’s somewhat digressive 
—— with which we, as critics of the History, are concerned to 
deal. 

The Zimes has wound up its sustained attack on Mr. Kinglake 
characteristically. The first three columns of the article are eked 
out by a summary, in which a false colouring is given to every 
statement of importance by the omission of qualifying circum- 
stances or a bold perversion of meaning. is is an unwise, 
because utterly ineflective, mode of dealing with an author whose 
work is in everybody’s hands, 

Thus, Mr. Kinglake’s argument touching the affair of the Tele- 
graph is converted into a positive assertion that there was no 
fight at all at that place. The real question is, whether the French 
infantry encountered the Russian infantry in force at the Tele- 
graph. He states the evidence on both sides, and intimates his 
opinion that Bazancourt has grossly exaggerated the affair. Even 
if this opinion were erroneous, it would no more invalidate his 
accuracy of statement than an analogous summing-up would 
invalidate that of a judge. 

But the peroration is the cream of the composition. We do not 
mean that portion of it in which printers’ errors and mis-spelt names 
are laboriously enumerated after a careful study of the Army List; 
but that in which—better late than never—the Zimes makes an 
evasive apology for charges which it had repeated with ample 
means of knowing them to be unfounded, and which it would 
have gone on repeating, had not Mr. Kinglake’s “ obsequious 
squires” dipped their pens in his (or their) ink-bottle in his behalf. 

Mr. Kinglake stated, as an avowed deduction from the circum- 
stances, and not as a matter of fact, that Lord Palmerston’s resig- 
nation and xeturn to office especially referred to the decisions of 
the Cabinet touching Sinope. ‘ His secession (adds the historian) 
during these ten or twelve days, was afterwards stated by him to 
have been based upon a question of home politics; but it would 
not, of course, follow that no other motives were governing him.” 
The Times tells us that it also said, in announcing the resigna- 
tion, that it was exclusively based upon Reform; which, however, 
would rather weaken than strengthen any reliance that we should 
be disposed to place in Lord Palmerston’s alleged statement, for to 
say that his sole motive at that period was an objection to 
Reform is simply preposterous. But the Times cannot be per- 
mitted to lead the public away on a false scent. Its words 
were :— 

We believe that Lord Palmerston’s colleagues have heard of this resigna- 


tion for the first time since these volumes appeared. In fact, the resignation 
is a mere figment of the author's manufacture. 


Were these words meant to apply to a mere inference or h 
thesis, which may or may not turn out well-founded? No. ‘They 
were meant—and the political world, startled by them, knew they 
were meant—to deny the fact of the resignation, which the Zimes 
had forgotten as completely as it forgot the entrance of Prussia 


weapon. It was for the resolute stand here made with the colour that Lind- 
say afterwards received the Victoria Cross. 

The note on Colonel Norcott appears conclusive as to the his-— 
torical point in issue. After quoting the gallant officer's letter to , 
the 7imes, it continues : — 


into the Zollverein. ‘The next time —and the occasion will not 


| be long in coming—when the Times falls into this description of 
_ blunder, it had better weply, like Dr. Johnson when asked by a 


y to account for a blunder in his Dictionary, “Ignorance, 


lad 
Ma’am ; sheer ignorance.” 
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Still worse is the attempt to escape from the denial of the buoy 
story, which was first “a sick man’s dream,” and secondly 
after the publication of Lord Raglan’s letter), “a creation of Mr. 
{inglake’s fancy.” The Times is now “ willing to admit that Mr. 
Kinglake had his (Lord Raglan’s) authority for the repetition of 
the story, without the gloss attached to it.” Why did it not 
much till March 23? 

e “ uious squires again di their in 
‘acrid ink-bottle. “With regard to Mende it may be 
doubted whether he will be grateful to the writer who 
tries to make a barricade of him; for, if we are not misin- 
formed, his memory has received a fillip from an unim le 
witness, who cannot be set aside as an amateur. Yet what is the 
use of adducing testimony, if Lord lan’s can be set aside by 
the cool assumption that, when he awoke on the morning of the 
14th (the day of the disembarkation), he did not know from any 
pre- ent whether his army was to land at Old Fort 
strictly so called) or at Kamishku? If Sir George Brown were 
to come forward to support Lord Raglan’s letter to the Duke of 
Newcastle, of course he would be that he knew, and could 
know, nothing about the matter. The Zimes cautiously warns 
the public against believing that, in admitting itself partially 
wrong, it is swayed by any commonplace for accuracy, as 
such. It frankly says: —“‘ We mention these matters because an 
attempt has been made to sustain Mr. Kinglake’s assertions in 
a congenial publication.” The avowal is candid, and merits 
entire credence. There is not the slightest probability that 
“these matters” would ever have been spontaneously “ men- 
tioned.” The implied disclaimer of a for critical fairness 
and historic truth for their own sake, comes appropriately 
from a writer who deems it a sufficient condemnation of a grave 
and elaborate History to ask, “ What man orsystem has it served, 
and who or what is the better for the publication?” Mr. King- 
lake may well afford to endure the disapprobation of critics who 
consider it the first function of the historian, not to narrate facts as 
they occurred, but to “ serve” some “man or system.” 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 


Bi? would be sad if the increasing popularity of the University 
boat-race should cause its removal from the range of London 
sight-seers. The contending crews doubtless like to be seen by 
everybody, just as everybody likes to see them ; but it is absolutely 
necessary that the eagerness of spectators should be restrained from 
destroying the sight in which they take delight. Thanks to the de- 
termination of the umpire and the assistance of the Thames Police, 
the steamboats which proposed to accompany the race on Saturday 
last were, for the first time, keptin tolerable order. It is true that, 
as the result of their obedience, those on board of them saw little 
of the race, but then it happened that there was not much to see, 
and even if there had been, it would be better to forego some part 
of the sight rather than to destroy for the future all chance of 


being allowed to see any part of it. The improved conduct of the 


tators justifies the hope that this dest of aquatic contests 
will still ie repeated ional on the Thames. Our own earnest 
desire is, that there may be no interruption in the series of these races, 
and no change from the familiar course over which they are now 
run; but if the misconduct of former years had been repeated on 
the present occasion, London would, by a just sentence, have been 
deprived of one of its most brilliant spectacles. 

or the third time in fourteen years, the race was rowed down 
the river from Mortlake to Putney. The necessity for this incon- 
venient arrangement arose from the early hour of high water. It 
was hoped, up to the night before the race, that the tide would 


flow long enough to allow the start to be made from Putney at 


half-past eight o’clock, but the short tide of Friday evening rendered 
a change of plan advisable. In one respect this change was 
advan us, for the strong north-west wind, meeting the flowing 
tide, raised such a sea as would have filled the boats with water, 
and made the work of the crews tremendous; and if either of the 
boats had been too small it might have sunk during the race, as 
happened to the Cambridge boat in 1859. Although the deter- 
mination to start from Mortlake at past nine involved a 
tedious delay to the spectators, it was impossible to observe the 
state of the water in going up the river without rejoicing at the 
relief which had been thus accorded to the performers. The long 
delay at Mortlake was not, however, the only disadvantage to the 
tators from the change of plan. The river is wide enough at 
tney to allow any probable number of attendant steamboats 

to keep within view of the race without absolutely rubbing 
sides, As the racing-boats and the pursuing fleet ascend the river 
it becomes narrower, but perhaps the race will have been decided 
before it grows difficult to observe it closely; or, if not, there is 
sure to be a considerable tailing-off among the chasing steamers, 
and a fast boat, not over-crowded, may reckon upon having her 
——_ at the finish. But if the start is made from Mortlake, it 
is probable that the charterers alike of the best and the worst steam- 
boats will get little for their money beyond the fun of a race among 
themselves. The race of last Saturday was one of the least inter- 
esting that has occurred; but such a scene as the river presented 


between the and Barnes Bridge was certainly never 


before witnessed. One steamer, which had approached improperl 
near to the Oxford boat, was justly puslded My getting un 
The Oxonians showed by their gesticulations that they objected 


to the proximity of this steamer, and the Thames Police boat 
came towards it as if to enforce obedience to the order issued by 
Sir Richard Mayne, which required all steamers to keep a certain 
distance in the rear. But even the terror of the law cannot compel 
a steamer to move on when she is aground on a mud-bank with 
an ebbing tide ; so the offending vessel remained where she was, 
pms Bg her numerous an excellent view of the 
start, which was nearly all that was seen ay Se sess of the 


boats. While one steamer was being forced back by signs 

and p dowry another was slyly creeping forward. Another cause of 
delay was, that a barge, with that stolid indifference to uences 
which is the well-known characteristic of all down 
through the fleet of steamers right upon the Cambridge boat, which 
it seemed to intend at its leisure to annihilate. Perhaps, as Sir R. 
Mayne has taken the boat-race under his protection, he will next year 
consider whether it would not be reasonable to require 
rafts of timber to abstain from navigating the river for just one 
hour out of the whole year. It is true that the calm composure of 
the Betsy Jane offers a striking contrast to the excitement which 
rages all around her, and perhaps the interposition of her bulky form 
may raise a nice question of steerage to test the judgment of the 
coxswains; but, on the whole, the Betsy Jane would confer a 

ublic benefit by delaying her voyage until the next tide. Luckily, 
fast Saturday was not a cold day, but still it was no slight hard 
ship upon the competing crews to have to sit quite still for nearl 
half an hour after they had stripped for action, waiting w 
barges dropped down the river, and reluctant steamers were forced 


ing upon the e steamers kept so far in rear. those 
rv d to describe from observa- 


ger of being knocked off. Luckily, those who were upset 
managed to fall inboard. If any one fallen into the water 
there would have been considerable risk of injury before the 
numerous paddle-wheels which were revolving in close proximity 
could have been stopped. The starter gave the si from the 
bow of the umpire’s steamer. If he had trusted himself, as usual, 
in a rowing-boat, there is reason to apprehend that the time- 
honoured paragraph which states that “Mr. E. Searle kindly 
officiated” in that capacity would have had to be changed in 
future. Anything smaller and slighter than the Betsy Jane could 
scarcely have survived the first rush of that fleet of steamers, 
raising, as they did, such wild confusion of waves driven ev 
way at once, as well might cause Thames to “ tremble undern 
his banks” at the unwonted uproar. The sight of a dozen or 
fifteen steamers packed as closely asa lot of horses just after starting 
for a race, with all rates of s reduced to a equality, 
is scarcely as grand as that of a severely-contested match between 
two well-manned rowing-boats; but still it is a sight worth 
ree | The captains of these steamers had good reason to be 
tolerably submissive to the umpire, for it was in his power to 
delay the start until more than half of the attendant fleet would 
have been left by the ebbing tide aground, having on board a large 
number of rs and a small supply of beer, which wo 
have ebbed even faster than the tide. It was perhaps rather 
disappointing to have started at 7 o'clock or earlier, after 
little sleep and less breakfast, for the sake of seeing the be- 
ginning of the race and enjoying a particularly distinct view of 
the smoke of the two guns which announ its termination. 
But those who saw as much as the umpire himself have little 
reason to complain, especially as many people go contentedly to 
races of another kind without expecting or attempting to form 
~ Se conception of the result until the telegraph informs them 
what it is. 

It was not possible to feel any doubt as to how this race would 
end after comparing the two crews as they paddled down towards 
of Betsy Jane bringing the Oxford t to gri wu i 
accidents, that boat could not lose the Tits ie 
third year that Oxford has won easily, and it seems that the best 
efforts of Cambridge can scarcely raise a crew able to make their 
opponents gallop. Doubtless the Cambridge boat would have im- 
proved if it could have had a week’s longer practice, without 
changes in its composition, and it may be admitted that Oxford 
got a considerable advantage by winning the toss for the choice 
of sides. But, although different circumstances might have made 
some difference in the result, they would not have made the great 
difference between losing the race and winning it. Every spec- 
tator will allow that Cambridge rowed a very plucky stern-race ; 
and perhaps it may be said that the time by which they were 
beaten was not quite so great as appeared probable to those who 


the signals made to her was involuntary, but there were several 
others which opposed, as long as they dared, a passive resistance to 
the umpire’s requirements, or at least exhibited a suspicious inca- 
| pacity to avoid drifting with wind and tide upon or beyond the 
| 
1 
up it ] 
—— was not true, as stated in some accounts, that the boats out-rowed i 
the steamers; but the latter were so jammed together, that they ! 
could not put on any pace for fear of suddenly affording a practical 
exemplification of the working of the steam-ram. There was plenty ! 
of jostling and grinding, shouting to stand fast, and rushing about 7 
of boys, who were usually a second too late in their attempts 
| to interpose a soft substance between the sides of encountering 7 
boats. At every successive collision the eager spectators on i 
é addle-boxes and other elevated standing-points were in ql 
| 
il 
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“saw the'start. ‘It is also to some extent encouragin to notice | 
‘that ‘this ‘time was less than in ‘the two g years. | 
But it cannot be satisfactory to men of either University ‘to! 
‘witness these ‘successive demonstrations that Cambridge is: 
“undble “to fd a crew ‘fit ‘to sustain ‘these annual contests in ‘a 
‘manner worthy of their ancient reputation. Ifall the University 
‘boat-races ‘had “been decided as easily as the last three, it is not. 
“probable'that the public interest in boating would have risen ‘to’ 
present ‘height. ‘How different was ‘the last race rowed from 
Mortlake to Putney, in 1856, when Cambridge won by half a 
‘length after ‘Oxford had held the lead to within a mile of 
‘home! Tt is difficult to believe that the raw material of 
— oarsmen ‘is less plentiful at Cambridge than it was; but 
is a ‘possibility that, from some cause or other, less care, 
‘skill, ‘and impartiality may be employed in picking out and 
“working up a crew. The first requisite for success in such an 
undertaking is a'firm determination to subordinate selfish feelings 
‘to the common good. It is because s and sacrifices ‘are 
‘Tequired to ensure victory that these boat-races are so often said by 
their admirers to be an image of er contests which await the 
oarsmen in their future life. Now, if it be desired to ruin any 
~undertaking which requires common action, the ‘most effectual 
“way to do so is to narrow the class from which the actors may be 
selected. Some foolish people attempted to destroy the prospects 
of ‘the Volunteer organization in this very way, but happily their 
folly was not allowed to run its course. Whether Oxford 
‘is more free than Cambridge from the domination of 
‘particular colleges or sets of men in boating matters, we 
o not ‘undertake to say, but it must be owned that Oxford has 
t reason’to be proud of the results of her management in the 
three years. fixperience shows that success depends as much 
‘upon the moral firmness of the captain as upon the muscular 
power of the crew; and if the history of by-gone victories were 
‘traced, ‘it would probably be found that they were gained under 
leaders ‘whose after-life has not belied their early promise. It has 
been ‘the singular good fortune of Mr. Hoare to row stroke for 
‘Oxford in three successive winning races with an excellent crew 
‘behind him. Such rowing as that of Oxford is always worth 
ing*to see, and so long as the dark blue oars are handled as 
bee last Saturday, the University boat-race will not lose its 
rank among aquatic contests. It would, however, be encouraging 
tothesteamboats, in their newly adopted course of good behaviour, 
if they could be promised an early opportunity of following in the 
wake of what might deserve to be called a-race. 


REVIEWS. 


ERSKINE MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


R. ERSKINE MAY has now brought his learned and use- 
ful labour down to our time. It is difficult to make any 
one department of the history of a country, abstracted from its 
— history, a very philosophical or a very interesting work. 
here ‘is a close connexion between all ‘the of national 
organization and all the functions of national life; and a purely 
constitutional, religious, literary, or social history is apt to be 
ing like an anatomical section regardless of the conforma- 
tion and connexion of the vital organs. It is evident, for example, 
that the forward movement in politics which marked our history 
during the latter part of the last half century, till a reaction was 
produeed by the French Revolution, had its souree not so much in 
causes purely political as in the great ferment of general opinion 
which was going on all over Europe, and which is commonly con- 
nected with the names of Voltaire and Rousseau,’ though, in fact, 
it was more due to the efforts of deeper thinkers. In the same 
way, itis quite evident that the recurrence of ‘this forward 
movement at the period of the Reform Bill was due, not merely 
to a feeling against political abuses, but to the general revival of 
-hope and of the progressive spirit in the nation which-ensued when 
the alarm caused by French revoluti propagandism had been 
buried in the grave of the Revolution. The sequence and philo- 
— interest of the narrative in each case are impaired, unless 
a history of ‘the cause is combined with that of the effect. But 
we must not quarrel with a circle for not being-a square. If 
Mr. Erskine May's book has not ‘the interest of a general 
history, as a constitutional history it is very valuable. Its title 
does some injustice to the width of its scope, for it embraces 
more than would term Constitution in its 
ordinary sense. Jt comprehends a history of ies, of the 
press and of liberty of opinion, of personal tihecty, of religious 
iberty, of local as well as of central government, of Ireland 
before the Union, of the government of British colonies and 
dependencies, and of the progress of legislation. ‘The 
author is thoroughly familiar with his subject ; his Parliamentary 
-erudition enables him to make both his text and his notes a 
repertory of information and reference; his style is clear and pre- 
cise, ‘his tone :-for the most part calm and judicious. We may 
safely say that she is likely for the present to hold possession of 
the ground which ‘his work occupies. Hereafter some one may 
arise to deal with the history of English polities from a higher 
and more commanding point of view. 
* The Constitutional History of Ei 


since the Accession of George III. 
, C.B. Vol. 2. 


1760—1860. Thomas 
& Co. 1863. 


‘Mr. May seems to acquiesce in the existence of ‘two ‘parties—~each 
representing ee essential to the'freedom-or'the-safety of the 
State—as the inal law of ‘the political world. con- 
ducted bythe innovating tendencies ‘of checked. 
by the ‘stationary or reactionary tendencies ies, appears 
to him, as it does to most Engltsh-writers on these -stibjects, to be 
the indispensable machinery which Providence has ‘ordained for 
carrying on the political life of ‘the-nation. He is, im fact, a Par- 
liamentary optimist, and holds that the alternate ascendency of 
Whigs and Tories, or ‘the moving and the retarding power, 
constitutes in politics the best of all possible worlds :— 

In the history of parties, there is much to deplore and condemn ; but more- 
to approve and to commend. We observe the evil passions of our nature 
aroused,—“ envy, hatred, malice, and all ancharitableness.” We see the fore- 
most of our fellow-countrymen contending with the bitterness of foreign 
enemies—reviling each other with cruel isjudging the conduct of 
eminent statesmen, and pursuing them with vindictive animosity. We see 
the whole nation stirred with sentiments of anger and hostility. We find 
factious violence overcoming patriotism ; ‘and ambition and self-interest pre- 
vailing over the highest obligations to the State. ‘We reflect that party rule 
excludes one half of our :statesmen frem‘the service of their country, and 
condemns them, however wise and. capable, to comparative obscurity and 
neglect. We grieve that the first minds of every age should have been occu- 
pied in collision and angry conflict, instead of labouring together for the 
common weal. 

But, on the-other side, we find ‘that government ‘without party is abse- 
lutism— that rulers, without opposition, may be despots. We acknowledge, 
with gratitude, that.we owe to party most of our mghts and liberties. We 
recognise in the fierce contentions of our ancestors, the conflict of great 
principles, and the final triumph of freedom. We glory in the eloquence and 
noble sentiments which the rivalry of contending statesmen has inspired.. 
We admire the courage with which power has been resisted, and the 
resolution and persistence by which popular rights have been establi 
We observe that, while the undue influence of the Crown has been -re- 
strained, democracy has been also held in check. We exult in the 
final success of men who have suffered in a good cause. We admire the 
generous friendships, fidelity, and self-sacrifice — akin to loyalty and 
patriotism — which the honourable ‘sentiments of party have called forth. 
We perceive that an Opposition may often serve the country far better than 
a Ministry ; and that where its principles are right, they will prevail. By 
argument and discussion truth is discovered, public opinion is expressed, and 
a free people are trained to self-government. We feel that party is essential 
to representative institutions. Severy interest, principle, opinion, theory, 
and sentiment, finds expression. The majority governs; but the minority is 
never without sympathy, representation, and hope. Such being the two- 
opposite aspects of party, who can doubt that good predominates over evil ? 
Who can fail to recognise in party the very life-blood of freedom ? 


Mr. May is well aware that this mode of carrying on the 
government, though it is assumed to be perpetual and indispens- 
able, has not existed from the beginning of things. The first 
= of parties was seen in the Parliaments of Elizabeth. The 

>uritan party, Which there had its origin, increased in strength and 
vehemence through the reigns of the two first Stuarts, till it. 
resulted, not in a change of Ministry, but in civil war and in revo- 
lution. Then followed a Dictatorship, under which of course no: 
party, in the Constitutional sense, could be said to exist. As little 
could Constitutional parties be said to exist during the early part 
of the reign of Charles II., when the Roundheads were prostrate 
under the feet of the triumphant and vindictive Cavaliers. It 
would only be by a great latitude of expression that we could 
apply the term Party Government to the violent contest.carried-on 
by both factions with unconstitutional weapons which raged through 
the end of the reign of Charles IL., and through the reign of James 
II., and issued in the overthrow of the dynasty by another violent 
revolution. From 1688, through the reign of William, and 
great part of the reign of Anne, the Whigs were masters of the 
government, while the Tory party bore the character, not so much 
of a Constitutional Opposition in Parliament, as of a faction alto- 
gether disaffected to the existing order of things, denying sthe 
‘Sovereign’s right to the Crown, and conspiring to alter the suc- 
cession. ‘The conspiracy was defeated during the last moments of 
Anne, and its authors, the leaders of the Tory party, were not sent 
over to the Speaker's left hand, but impeached for treason, and the 
chief of them driven from the kingdom. ‘From that time down to 
the accession of George ILI. the Tory party was a nullity. There 
were struggles for power—or rather, perhaps, there were intrigues 
for place —but they were all between different sections of the 
Whigs. The unpopularity of the Whigs, and the degradation into 
which they had fallen from their factious and interested combina- 
tions, enabled Georg III. to overturn Constitutional Government 
altogether. The Whig party in its turn was annihilated, and the 
country was placed absolutely under the feet of Pitt. It is only 
from 181 Ly the earliest, that the present system of two great 
parties of Whigs and Tories nearly balancing each other, checking 
each other's action, and holding the offices of State in turn, can be 
said to have really existed. And already a — chan, 
which is noted by Mr. Erskine May, a | of which we are ait 
sensible, has come over the character of the two powers whase 
eternal conflict is supposed to create the harmonious diseord 
of the political world. “ Bottom, thou art translated.” 
Toryism and Whiggism have blended, or are rapidly blending 
together under the name of Conservatism, and the = 
is between the independent Liberals and the Whigs and Tories 
combined. A democratic orator, with truth as well as point, com- 
pared the two old parties to the two rival shops which attracted 
custom by carrying on a vidlent opposition to each other, ill, 
becoming bankrupt, they proved to’be both the sane concern. 

Mr. May himself is hardly true, as a writer, to the theory to which 
he nominally owes allegiance. ‘He ought to show us the beneficial 
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records. each. vi of the. party of progress as a triumph of pure 

over pure e Whet is come tthe pint, a 

ism in his narrative are not like the centripetal and centri- 
Fam gy ing, by their nutual action, the planet in its 
course ; they are the Ahriman and Ormuzd, the Good and 
Evil Powers, of which the one claims all our sympathy and alle- 
giance, and the other none. Perhaps a hundred years hence 
‘writers: on constitutional history will record it as a strange fact of 
the dim constitutional that men should. have believed the 
necessary order of the political world to be one in which public men 
are required to belong to one of two exclusive factions perpetually 
jostling with each other, and each religiously bound to shut out of 
its view, or at least practically to ignore, one-half of political truth. 

In his comments on parties, Mr. May has some acute and true 
remarks. Speaking of the causes which have led to the recovery 
of power by the Conservatives after their great overthrow at the 
time of the Reform Bill, he remarks that the change from the old 
régime, under which parties were held ore by patronage and 
influence, to the new régime, under which they are held together 
by voluntary adhesion to the policy of their leaders, was — contrary 
to what might have been expected — felt less by the Conservatives 
than by the Liberal party :— 

Their followers sat for few of the large towns. They mainly represented 
counties and boroughs connected with the landed interest ; they were homo- 
ge in character, and comprised less diversities of social position and 
pretensions. Their confederation, in short, resembled that of the old go 
‘These circumstances greatly aided their cruse. They gained strength by 
repose and inaction ; while their opponents were foreed to bid high for the 
support of their disunited bands, by constant activity, and by frequent 

ions to the d is of the extreme members of their party. 

It is pointed out that a moral cause has further favoured the 
interest of the Conservatives :— 

Conservatism is the normal state of most minds after fifty years of age— 
resulting not so much from experience and philosophy, as from the natural 
temperament of age. The results of a life have then been attained. The 
rich and prosperous man thinks it a very good world that we live in, and 
fears lest any change should spoil it. The man who has struggled on with 
less success, begins to weary of further efforts. Having done his best to very 
little purpose, le calmly leaves the world to take care of itself. And to men 
of this conservative age belongs the great bulk of the property of the 
country 


Among the facts of our constitutional history which this work 
recalls to our notice, the most remarkable, we might say the most 
astounding, are those relating to the reign of terror, for it deserves 
no other name, which was carried on by Pitt and his Tory followers, 
under the forms of Parliamentary freedom, during the struggle 
against the French Revolution. The Reminiscences of Lord Cockburn 
and other works have already shown us that nowhere was this 
reign of terror so intense as in Scotland, where even the forms of 
could scarcely be said to exist—the country 
being im the 8 of @ corrupt, venal, and unscrupulous oligarchy, 
the reins of which were completely gathered into the single hands 
of Dundas. Among the outrages perpetrated by the Jacobiz rage 
of the English Committee of Public aoe the trial of Thomas 
Muir stands conspicuous. It is diffieult to believe that such things 
can have happened in this island only seventy years ago: — 

Thomas Muir, a young advocate of high talents and attainments, having. 

sed himself to suspicion by his activity in promoting the proscribed 
cause of Parliamentary Reform, and as a member of the Convention of 
Delegates, was brought to trial before the High Court of Justiciary at Edin- 
‘burgh, for sedition. Every incident of this trial marked the unfairness and 
cruel spirit of his judges. 

In deciding upon the relevancy of the indictment, they dilated upon the 
enormity of the offences charged, which, in their judgment, amounted almost 
to high treason — upon the excellence of our Constitution, and the terrors: of 
the French revolution. It was plain that any attempt to amend our institu- 
tions, was, in their eyes, acrime. All the jurymen, selected by the sheriff 
and picked: by the presiding judge, were members of an association at Gold- 
smith’s Hall, who lad erased Muir’s name from their books as an enemy to 
the Constitution. objected that such men had already prejudged his 
cause, but was told he might as well object. to his judges, who had sworn to 
maintain the Constitution! The witnesses of the Crown failed to prove an 
seditious hes, while they all bore testimony to the earnestness wi 
which he had counselled order and obedience to the law. Throughout the 
trial, he was browbeaten and threatened by the judges. A contemptible 
witness against him was “caressed by thie prosecutor, and on rceamet 
the Court,” while a witness of his own was hurriedly committed for conceal- 
ing the truth, without hearing Muir on his behalf, who was told that 
“he had no right or title to interfere in the business.” In the spirit of a by- 
gone age of judicature, the Lord Advocate denounced Muir as a demon of 
sedition and mischief. He even urged it as a proof of guilt that a letter had 
been found among his pepers, addressed to Mr. Fyshe Palmer, who was about 
to be tried.for sedition ! 

Muir defended himself in a speech worthy of the talents and courage which 
were to be crashed by this: prosecution. Little did they avail him. He 
knew that he was addressing. men by whom his cause had been prejudged ; 
but he appealed worthily to the public and to posterity ; and aflirmed that 
he was tried in truth, for promoting Parliamentary Reform. The Lord 
Justice Clerk, Braxfield, confirmed this assertion, by charging the jury that 
to preach the necessity of reform, at a time of excitement, was seditious. 

learned judge also harangued the jury upon Parliamentary Reform. 
« The landed interest alone had a right to be represented,” he said ; “ as: for 
the rabble, who have nothing but personal property, what hold has the 
nation of them?” Need it be told that the jury returned a. verdict of 
guilty ? And now the jndges renewed their reflections upon the enormity of. 

Henderland noticed the applause with which 

had been received by the audience—which could not 
but admire his-spirit and eloquence—as a proof 
aggravate Muir’s punishment, proceed 
r fou 
from. high treason, and said, witli a ferocity unworthy of a Cliristian ju 
te the crime of sedition were to be 


could not be found im ourlaw, now that torture is happily abolished.” He 
concurred in the sentence of transportation, — referring to the Roman law 


where seditious criminals “aut in furcam tolluntur, aut bestiis- olficiuntur, 
aut in insulam deportantur.” “We have chosen the mildest of these punish- 
ments,” said his lordship! Lord Abercromby and the Lord Justice Clerk 
thought the defendant fortunate in having eseaped with his life—the penalty 
of treason ; and the latter, referring to the with which Muir had. 
greeted, admitted that the circumstance no little weight with lim,. 

in considering the punishment. 
What was this but an avowal that public opinion was to be repressed antt’ 


punished in the person of Muir, who was now within the the law? 
sentenced to a punishment of unwarrantable, if not illegal, severity. 


It must be remembered by the eulogists of Pitt that he was 
fully cognizant of, and entirely responsible for, this and similar 
ea mee Nor had he even the wretched excuse of having 

nm blinded by bigotry from his youth. On the contrary, he was 
sinning against light. As Mr. Erskine May truly says, he had no 
natural connexion with the which he led—he had been born 
and bred a Whig, and advocated Liberal —, on his 
first appearance in public life. He found himse ty an eg | 
or rather by an intrigue, the First Minister of a Tory King, an 
the leader of the ware iy Tory party. “ The doctrines of that 

y he never accepted or avowed. he carried them into effect. 
it was on the ground of vn pr pe | rather than principle.” If 
Mr. Erskine May has no word of condemnation for this, how can 
he speak harshly of Sir Robert Peel for remaining the leader of a 
party with which he had been early identified, though, as his own 
mind opened, he had but an imperfect sympathy with the prin- 
ciples of its thorough-going members. 

It would, gi ave been as well if Mr. Erskine May had 
stopped a little short of the period down to which he brings his 
history. As it is, his footsteps are not only over fires still 
smoulderimg beneath the embers, but amidst fires which are still 
blazing. He is evidently a strong Palmerstonian, and when ques- 
tions between Lord Palmerston and his opponents are to be dis- 
cussed he is hardly qualified to mount the judgment-seat. We 
have seldom read a more unfair passage in a work ere | to 
be strictly impartial than the following, relative to the overthrow 
of Lord Palmerston on the question of the China war: — 

The Ministerial party were again separated into their discordant elements, 
while the Opposition were watching for an occasion to make common cause 
with any section of the Liberals, against the Government. But a successful’ 
military administration, and the conclusion of a peace with Russia, rendered 
Lord Palmerston’s position too strong to be easily assailed. For two years 
he maintained his ground, from whatever quarter it was threatened. Harly 
in 1857, however, on the breaking out of hostilities in China, he wasdefeated 
by a combination of parties. He was opposed by Mr. Cobden and his friends, 
by Lord John Russell, by all the Peelites who had lately been his col- 
leagues, and by the whole force of the Conservatives. Coalition had recently’ 
formed a strong Government; and combination now brought sudden! 
together a powerful Opposition. It was not to be expected that Lord P. 
merston would submit to a confederation of parties so casual and incongruous. 
He boldly appealed to the confidence of the country, and routed his opponents 
of every political section. 


If Mr. Erskine May wishes to test the motives of those who com>: 
bined in condemning the proceedings of Sir John Bowring and his 
supporters against the Chinese, he may easily do so by considering. 
whether there were not abundance of men out of Parliament, an 
beyond the reach of any interested motives, who, while differing 
in their general politics, concurred in condemning what they 
believed to be a butcherly and dastardly war. Does he think it 
impossible that men of honour should lay faction aside and be 
influenced only by their sense of humanity and justice on such an 
occasion? In speaking of the occurrences which led, to the 
coalition of Fox and North, he says, “ The immediate occasion of 
their alliance was a coincidence of opinion adverse to the 
liminaries of peace. The concessions made by Lord Shelburne were 
such asfairly to provoke objections, and a casual agreement between 
parties otherwise opposed was natural and legitimate.” If # casual 
agreement between parties otherwise op was natural and 
legitimate in objecting to the preliminaries of Lord Shelburne’s. 
peace, was it- not equally natural and legitimate in objecting: 
to the commencemeat of Lord Palmerston’s Chinese war 
This, however, and one or two other ges of the same 
kind, are spots upon a work the colour of which is generally 
neutral, so far as it can be, considering that the author is a 
Liberal and always on the side of progress. We have already 
paid our tribute to the learning which the book displays. We find. 
it valaable, and, so far as a book on so dry a subject can be, read= 
able in all its departments ; and we have no doubt that its author's 
industry will be rewarded by seeing it in general use. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN ON SCIENCE AND ART." 
ly may be doubted whether Cardinal Wiseman did not mistake 
his voertion when he took orders: Nature cam hardly have 
meant him for an Archbishop and a Cardinal. She surely designed 
him to write pamphlets, to give lectures to Mechanics’ Institutes, 


and to address—not Judges —but juries: He is unquestionably a 
shining man, and his light is iheld in higher esteem on the 
Continent than here in England, even by those who recognise 
him as their spiritual chief. But his reputation is based on his 
non-ecclesiastical aequirements rather than on his devotion to or 
success:‘in any purely clerical function. Pe he would 
this-view of his attainments asthe reverse of uncomplimentary. 
At any rate, such, as it strikes us, is the case. 


By His Eminence Cardinal 
Hurst & Blackett. 1863, July 1865, 
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We are far from imputing this peculiarity to him in the way of 
blame. It is a fault in the of the order, bon 
Catholic or Protestant, that they are, for the most part, mere 
priests and parsons, narrow in their range of thought, exclusive in 
their sympathies, and given to treat all human acquirements 
that are not directly connected with church-going, as mundane, 
unspiritual, and unprofitable. Professionalism stamps its mark 
more deeply upon the ecclesiastical mind than upon the followers 
of the non-clerical, but liberal, occupations; and just so far it 
diminishes what might be the healthy influence of an honourable 
class upon the italien of the world. Cardinal Wiseman, 

ing a man of considerable versatility, — feelings, and 
undoubted cleverness, and uniting with these a liberality of 
feeling where Roman interests are not in danger, is too happy to 
be regarded as a man of scientific and literary culture ; A 4 he 
entertains the very pardonable ambition of proving to a stiff-necked 
race of heretics that Rome is the natural patron of all things 
great and noble in the intellectual world. 

In the book before us he appears in his favourite character of a 
popular lecturer. He presents a perfect type of that peculiar race 
which has sprung into life during the present century, and whose 
labours are carried on in every city and town of the country. 
Lecturing in the provinces is now settled down into an actual 
English institution, and plays, in conjunction with the presenta- 
tion of “ Entertainments,” an important part in the advancement 
of the lower and middle ranks of English fife. It isa dreary insti- 
tution, no doubt, and is sufficiently absurd to provoke many a 
smile ; but it does a work, nevertheless, which may lead to some- 
thing more — and satisfactory in the course of another 
generation. It is, for the most part, vulgar and showy, and is 
almost always ludicrously superficial. Lecturers address them- 
selves to the ignorant, and their aim is popularity. They live b 
their trade, and every round of applause means an additional half. 
guinea in their value as “ attractions.” Hence their speeches 
are frequently as offensive to good taste as they are trivial in 
substance. 

In many respects Cardinal Wiseman’s discourse is favourably 
distinguished from those which find acceptance with the pro- 
vincial audience. It is refined in its ideas, it reads like the work 
of a gentleman, it avoids clap-trap, and a general spirit 
pervades the whole. No man can suppose that he really cares no 
more for science and art than the locomotive gentlemen who cir- 
culate through the land care for the topics which they get up for 
the non-metropolitan understanding. Moreover, on the present 
occasion, the Cardinal at any rate attempts to write plain English ; 
and, considering how dear to his heart must be that marvellous 

uipedalianism in which he ordinarily revels, he must be 
honoured for the self-restraint which he has judiciously exercised. 
It is in its hopeless inaccuracy of thought, phraseology, and 

that this lecture, now published with corrections and 
additions, resembles the orations of the genuine itinerant. From 
ge end, the whole thing is a piece of superficial show ; 
not of the coarser or more disagreeable sort, but nevertheless 
hollow and pretentious. From the vague and unmeaning title to 
the blunder in the quotation with which the lecture closes, it 
indicates a certain taste and fancy for the subjects on which it 
treats, and, at the same time, betrays the absence of any such 
lmowledge of their real substance as would warrant the speaker in 
discoursing so ambitiously on so ambitious a theme. 

By the “contact between science and art” Cardinal Wiseman 
does not mean contact, but interdependence. His object is to 
show that science continually helps art, and art continually helps 
science. Everybody who is really acquainted with the matter is 
well aware that there is very little to be said about it. Never- 
theless, it suggested a pretty title for a lecture in Albemarle-street, 
and the lecturer has cleverly employed his poy! in arranging 
all the odds and ends which he has picked up in his reading, in 
order to illustrate his view. We need hardly remark that he has 
but little to say in the way of its proof, and that the lecture is 
eked out with digressions, quotations, references, and anecdotes, 
which certainly have some connexion with science or art in 
themselves, but nothing whatsoever with the er’s professed 
topic. The Cardinal’s notion of science itself is of the loosest 
kind. He tells a story of a stupid Yorkshire m who was 
taken by his master to the Vatican and asked what he thought of 
two marble horses—one ancient, the other moderm The York- 
shireman preferred the antique, and Cardinal Wiseman calls this 
the application of a “ scientific test” to a work of art. A picture 
of Absalom hanging in the tree he considers to have been “ scien- 
tifically ” criticized by a Manchester man who protested that 
Absalom’s runaway horse ought not to have been ridden with a 
snaffle. Then, again, he imagines that it is by a scientific process 
that modern artists preserve the peculiarities of race in the faces 
of the historical personages whom they paint. When he enters 
into details, we detect a similar habitual inaccuracy of phrase and 
indefiniteness in meaning. He talks about metopes and friezes as 
if they were added by the decorating sculptor and were no portion 
of the purely architectural work of a Doric temple. Of course we 
have something about the now bag eng wonders of the solar 
spectrum, and the lines named r their discoverer, Fraunhofer 

whose name the Cardinal spells wrong) ; and we are told that if 
urner had now been alive he wo e almost put them into 
one of his pictures of the sun. 

But the Cardinal’s masterpiece in the lecturer’s art of astonish- 


a combination of acoustical phenomena with certain architectural 
accidents and certain theories as to the human form. He has 
heard or read somewhere that the pitch of musical sounds is deter- 
mined by the rapidity with which the atmosphere is set vibrating 
by strings in tension, and that as the number of vibrations is 
doubled, trebled, quadru led, &c., in a given space of time, so are 
certain other sounds produced which are technically termed the: 
harmonics of the original sound, which latter is we 
termed the tonic. An occasional dreaming enthusiast has attempted, 
as everybody knows, to find in the figures which express these 
vibrations, and also in sundry geometrical forms, a mysterious type 
of all sorts of things, human and divine. And, accordingly, here 
we have the whole story in little, capped with a climax worthy of 
Dr. Cumming himself. The Cardinal gravely assures us that “ the 
human figure is ruled by lines, the angles of which are all har- 
monic—so musical, that they may be represented as tonic, and 
mediant, and dominant, and, in fact, by all other proportions of the 
vibrative string.” And as if this were not enough, he will have it. 
that the ellipse is a curve which dominates through the human 

figure, and that, as the planets move in elliptic orbits, we are to 

regard this combination of harmonics and elli in man and the 
planets as a proof that we are the grand centre of the created 

universe. But the lecturer has not yet done with his harmonics 

and his tonics. He solemnly announces that the lines and angles 

in the Parthenon are harmonic and tonic, following some speculating 

visionary ; and that Lincoln and Salisbury Cathedrals are also 

harmonic and tonic. May we ask the Cardinal which are the 

“tonic,” which the “ mediant,” and which the “dominant” angles 

in the human figure, and, as a preliminary, what is a “ tonic or 
musical angle ?” 

The style in which these mysteries are promulgated is such as- 
might be expected from their inherent worth. As we have said, 
in coming down from his stilts, the Cardinal has done well; but 
here he goes slipshod; and whatever else he may have got up in 
Rome, he never got up Lindley Murray. The following is his ideal 
of a clear style and a plain deduction. He has just reminded us 
that children can be taught arithmetic by rules which they do not 
understand ; and then he thus expounds his conclusion :—“ The 
consequence is, that you can teach, and tutor, and train a whole 
nation to anything you like, if you can once get it to accept the 
formulas proved and demonstrated by science.” We suspect that 
all the “teaching” and “ tutoring” and “ training” of a legion of 
schoolmasters will hardly “ prove” and “ demonstrate ” the perfec- 
tibility of mankind by such an easy scheme as this. A of 
popular “ training,” the Cardinal digresses to the Handel Festival at. 
Sydenham, on which he is great, informing us how the Yorkshire 
and Lancashire choirs sang the Hailstone Chorus, “all under the 
command of one single | Sad in the hand of one who has. 
fully atoned for the wrongs that his countrymen committed 
during his life against that matchless composer.” A footnote 
should have been added, to state that it was not Mr. Costa who 
was ill-used by his coun en, and that the words, “that match- 
less composer,” refer to del, who had been mentioned two 
pages previously. The habitual inaccuracy of the Cardinal's mind 
shows itself even in his quotations. He quotes Pliny, and converts 
“ne sutor ultra crepidam” into “sutor ne supra crepidam.” He 

uotes Milton, and transforms “ Apollo’s lute ” into “ Apollo’s lyre.” 

iverywhere he causes us to s' t that he has never got beyond 
a “contact” with the subjects he handles, that he has grasped: 
nothing, that he views the domain of knowledge as a field in which 
to gather materials for impressive or striking display. The present 
lecture, like the Cardinal’s writings in general, is adapted to 
gratify and surprise those who are ignorant of the questions 
treated. But they satisfy no man‘in his own particular line. In fact, 
the Cardinal is not aware that in the pursuit of knowledge, as in 
the pursuit of virtue, humility is the only possible foundation of 
real excellence. He tells us that “a great artist should endeavour 
to acquire every branch of knowledge.” No man would say this 
who practically placed himself in the right attitude towards truth 
as such. It indicates a most extravagant notion of human capacity, 
and suggests the impression that the Cardinal has been so busy in 
dabbling with a multitude of subjects that he has never thoroughly 
mastered any one of them. 


WEDGWOOD’S DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY.* 


ro second volume of Mr. Wedgwood’s Dictionary keeps up 

much the same character as the former one, which we re-- 
viewed nearly three years back.t The speculations which it. 
contains are as ingenious, and, to our mind, as dangerous as ever. 
Mr. Wedgwood, as we hold, is very often unsound, and he is 
constantly unscientific, but he is never stupid. There is hardly an 
article in the book which, whether we look on it as right or wrong, 
does not at least set one thinking. The very eccentricities are the 
eccentricities of a clever man = 2 has always something to say on 
their behalf. Even those who may not be inclined to cast away 
Mr. Wedgwood’s onomatopeic theory altogether would ny 
allow that he rides his hobby a great deal too hard, and that he 
often passes by probable or lutely certain derivations in favour 
of others which are far-fetched and unlikely. But, in the process 
of so doing, he is almost sure to turn up some unexpected 


* A Dictionary of English Etymology. By Hi Wedgwood, M.A 
late Fellow of Chis College, Cambridge. Vol Il. London: Triibner 


ing an audience with a display of aj ntly profound knowled 
while all the time bs deeply telling 
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analogy, some valuable antiquated or provincial form, which adds 
to our knowledge even when we think his positions wrong. 
Our gravest objections to Mr. W ood’s Dictionary are not 
unded on his theory of onomatopeia. That we are content to 
ve, like other theories, as containing some germs of truth pressed 

a good deal too far. The points on which we are still 
really to quarrel with Mr. W: ‘ood are the same which we 
mentioned in our former article. There is still the same strange lack 
of illustration from Sanscrit and Greek cognates, the same pro- 
fuseness of reference to obscure and barbarous languages. We 
doubt if there are half a dozen—or, to be safe, we will say a 
dozen — Sanscrit forms quoted in the present volume. And the 
number of Greek illustrations is surprisingly few. On the other 
hand, we are with Celtic Finnish ¢ 
su ates. is is evidently the ground on whic . 
Walgwood himself with Since the 
cee of his former volume, he has, in the Philological 
nsactions, put forth for the Finnish tongues what we under- 
stand to be a claim to a place in the Aryan family. He has, 
therefore, on his own showing, a perfect right to appeal to 
Finnish, as much as to Celtic or Slavonic, cognates. What we 
object to is the prominence given to these languages over 
tongues which are more important and more generally under- 
stood, and also what we must call a certain lack of scientific 
yan in Mr. Wedgwood’s way of marshalling his illustrations. 
t would sometimes almost seem as if he had not thoroughly 
mastered the difference between derivation and ton. This 
we can hardly believe; but he certainly often expresses him- 
self in a lax way which is very likely to mislead others. In 
cathering together a mass of cognate forms, he does not always 
accurately distinguish between the degrees of relation which 
they bear to one another. Let us take, for instance, an English 
word which has apparently allied forms in Welsh or Gaelic. 
Now, if the connexion between the Celtic and the English word 
be real, it is a connexion of quite another sort from the con- 
nexion between the English word and its Dutch, Danish, 
or German kindred. The Celtic word must be one of two 
things; either it belongs to the small intrusive Celtic element in 
English, in which case we have strictly derivation and not cognation, 
or else its connexion with the English word is simply the general 
remoter connexion between all the branches of the Aryan family. 
In neither case has it any analogy with a Dutch or Danish cognate. 
We will not say that Mr. Wedgwood himself fails to appreciate 
these distinctions; but he certainly fails to bring them out with 
the clearness which we think he should have done, when he must 
have known how many readers would certainly fail to draw them 
for themselves. We will illustrate our meaning by an example : — 


Fixe. G. fein, It. fino, Fr. fin. Diez adheres to the derivation from Lat. 
finitus, finished, perfect, and in confirmation cites Prov. clin from clinatus, 
Sp. cuerdo from cordatus, manso from mansuetus. “Quod excellentem vel 
optimum gradum bonitatis obtinet jinum vel finissimum vulgariter appel- 
latur.”—Johan. a 8. Geminiano in Duc. 

A more probable origin may be found in W. gwyn, white, fair, pleasant ; 
Gael. fionn, white, fair, fine, pleasant, sincere, true ; ON. fina, to polish, to 
cleanse, finn, bright, polished. The idea of white passes readily to that of 
ae unsullied, unmixed, as in jine gold, on the one hand, or to that of 

rilliancy, or showiness, as in fine clothes, on the other. The sense of small, 
delicate, may arise from the application of the term to fabrics where smallness 
of parts is an excellence, or it may be a separate word, from W. main, slender, 
fine, thin, small (Lat. minor, Fr. menu, mince) ; lliain, main, fine linen ; diod 
fain, small beer. It must be observed that the Gael. fionn is also used in the 
sense of small, 


The words “ probable origin” would really seem as if Mr. 
Wedgwood looked on the English, French, and Italian words as 
derived from the Celtic. Now this is, of course, possible, though 
not to be lightly assumed. But what does he make of the German 
and Old-Norse cognates? The modern German may come from 
the Latin; we do not see how it can come from the Welsh. The 
Old-Norse cannot possibly come from either. It may be that Mr. 
Wedgwood simply means that all these words, English, Old-Norse, 
Welsh, and the rest, are simply cognate; but, if so, he has 
chosen a strangely misleading expression in the words “ probable 
origin.” So, directly after, ‘it may be a separate word from the 
Welsh main,” &c. Now, main, according to Mr. Wedgwood him- 
self, is cognate with a large class of words, Latin, Teutonic, and 
Celtic — he might, but he does not, have added Greek — of which 
puv-i0w, min-or, min-ikin, are specimens, and of which Mr. Wedg- 
wood has a much longer list under his article Minish. That jine, 
in any sense, has anything to do with this class of words, we 
should have some difliculty in believing; but, if so, why is it 
“from” the Welsh main? Are not main and fine simply two 
cognates among many? And, if Mr. Wedgwood means only this, 
why does he say “from?” In all this, we are not discussing the 
merits of Mr. Wedgwood’s etymologies, though they certainly do 
not strike us as happy in this particular case my oo merely pointi 
out what seems to us to be a confused and misleading kind of 
_ Ne will i further speci of Mr. Wedgwood’ 

e now give some pecimens 6 8 
way of dealing with particular words : — 

Earu. O-N. iarl, princeps, prorex, comes—Gudm. Gael. iar-fhlath, a 
dependant chief, from iar, after, second in order, and flath, lord. It is pro- 
nounced iarrl, the fh and th being silent. The latter sound is however pre- 
served in Cornish arluth, which, as well as the equivalent W. coplaglll is 
used in the sense of Lord. 


Here it is obvious that the resemblance between the English and 
the Gaelic word is purely accidental. The Welsh form keeps the 
full sound, and has no likeness to the English. And Mr. Wedg- 


wood strangely omits the fact that, though the special title of 
Eorl or Jari "cepplanttah the older Ealdorman only after the 
Danish invasions, yet the word orl, in the general sense of noble. 
— perhaps originally simply of man—is as old as any Teutonic 
settlement in Britain at all. 

Eppisu, Eppiee. Commonly in the sense of aftermath, which 
gives too confined a signification. meaning is pasturage or the eatable 
growth of either grass or cornfield, and the word is probably a corruption of 
eatage, as rubbish of rubbage. 

Rubbage is still in provincial use. 

Under Fairy Mr. ood omits to mention that the true 
form is Fay= Fata, Fée, Fairy is strictly the land of the Fays, 
like Jewry, &c. 

FLANNEL. Formerly written as it still is . Feletin, 
It is criginally and is in all proba- 

ility from W. gwlanen, wool. 

We have seen—we think in an old Quarterly Review—what 
struck us as a better Welsh derivation. The Latin Lana, Lanula, 
would in Welsh assume the Z at the beginning, like Llyfr for 
Liber ; so we get some such form as Llannel. Thisan lishman 
would naturally turn into Flannel, just as Llwelyn and Llwyd 
become Fluellin and Floyd. This process Mr. W ood himself 
recognises under the word Flummery, which he derives from the 
Welsh Lilymry. 

Frirn, Fiera. An arm of ‘the mouth of a t river. ON. fjordrf 
Siérdr, Dan. fjord, an arm of the Probably identical with 
a narrow sea, from Gael. frith, small, little, subordinate. 


That Frith, Fiord, Fretum, are cognate nobody can doubt. It 
is just ible that these words have only a secondary meaning, 
while the pri meaning is retained in Celtic, but to say that 
“ fretum is from the Gaelic frith” is again to confound cognation 
and derivation. 

RAFF, GRAFT. Fr. greffe, a slip or shoot of a tree for po ; Du 
oa , a cutting either for Trrafting = setting in the ground, also a style for 
writing. From Lat. graphium, a style, or pointed instrument for writing on 
waxen tablets. “Graphium vel scriptorium, gref.’—Gl. £lfr. In like 
manner Sp. mugron, a sprig or shoot of a vine, from Lat. mucro; Mod. Gr. 


a graft, xevrpovw, to from xevrpov, anything pointed. Graft- 
ing was often called the penning of trees. 


Does not Mr. Wedgwood see that graff is nothing in the world 
but one of the great grab, grub, ypay family, which he has been 
discussing just before under Grab or Grabble? Graft, as a verb, 
is, of course, a mere modern corruption. 

Garrer, GAMMER. A designation of elderly people in humble life. From. 
good-futher, good-mother. The Fris. has fuer for father.—Outzen. Fin. fari 
(from the Norse), father, grandfather, venerable old man. N. moir, mor, moi, 
mother ; gummor, gummer, gumma, grandmother. 


The analogy of gammer—unless, indeed, gammer is commére— 
makes this derivation of gaffer plausible. Yet is it not simply 
gefera, comrade or companion, Sometimes also bailiff or pe | a 
sense in which gaffer is still locally used ? 

Guild, again, is one of the many words which Mr. Wedgwood 
traces to a Welsh root. Here, again, if the word were distinctivel 
English, it would be just possible, but its existence in Dutch an 
Danish forbids the idea. 

Under Guest, Mr. Wedgwood says—“ The Latin hostis, enemy,, 
supposed to be connected through the sense of stranger, is probably 
from a wholly different source.” Mr. Wedgwood does not tell us 
what source; but Cicero distinctly says that Aostis originally 
meant simply peregrinus, and there can be no doubt that hostis and 
guest are the same. Some of the more remote cognates, as the 
Bohemian ost and the Breton hostiz, come very near to the Latin. 
Our own host has also a likeness which is merely accidental : 
whether it really is one of the same family depends on the view 
which we may take of another theory of Mr. Wedgwood’s. We 
need not say that host comes from hospes, and that hospes is com- 
monly thought to be another form of hostis, Mr. Wedgwood 
gives another account of it, which is, to say the least, very inge- 
nious, and, as far as hospes is concerned, not improbable :— 

Huspanp. From ON. bua (the equivalent of G. bauen, Du. bouwen), to till, 
cultivate, prepare, are bu, a household, farm, cattle ; buandi, bondi, N. bonde, 
the possessor of a farm, husbandman ; husbond or husband, the master of the 
house. Perhaps also Lap. banda, master, kate-banda, (kate, house), master of 
the house, with the derivative bandas, rich, may borrowed from the 
Scandinavian. 

The composition of the entire word within the limits of the Gothic tongue 
would be satisfactory were it not for the resemblance of certain Slavonic 
forms from which it is not easy to separate it. 

Russ. gospod’, master, lord, God; Serv. gospod, master, lord; gospotya, 
pee r, proprietor, master. Pol. ,an inn ; gospodarz, master 
of the house, housekeeper, husbandman, landlord, one who carries on any 
kind of rural industry ; é, to conduct a house or a, farm, to hus- 
band ; Bohem. hospod, lord; hospoda, an inn ; r, the master of the 
house, manager, landlord ; hospodarny, husbandlike, economical, frugal ; 
hospodowati, hospitari, to receive entertainment. It is impossible not to 
recognise the identity with Lat. hospit’, the original meaning of which must. 
have been that which is commonly taken as secondary, viz. master of the 
house. papel pe | element in the Lat. as well as the Slavonic forms seems to 
preserve a relic of the word house in those lan The other element is. 
doubtiess the Gr. wooxs, husband, Sanscr. pati, husband, lord, of which the 
feminine form patni, lady, wife, mistress, is the title given by Homer to 
Juno, rorma ‘Hen. Lith. patis, husband, male of beasts; pati, wife. In Gr. 
8eonorns the element signifying house can only be recognised through the. 
medium of the Slavonic equivalents. 

Now the nasalization of the Lith. patis would produce the band of husband 
or the Lap. banda, master, and thence perhaps we may also account for 
Bohem. pan, lord, master of a household, proprietor, husband, man. 


We might quote an infinite number of articles of Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s, exhibiting in this way both his strength and his weakness, 


| 
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as the type of all pleasure, and, with this ee Sg aw con- 
nects a vast number of words with the word to lick. Thus :— 

Luck, G. gliick, Du. luk, geluk, happiness, enjoyment, prosperity, fortune. 
‘The appearance of comspesiiion with the pa in Du. geluk is probably 
fallacious, as it is very common to find parallel with an initial J, and 
glowre and lour, glout and lout, and lwnp, clog and log, 

The origin may perhaps be found in the enjoyment of food taken as the 
primary type of all pleasure, and expressed by the syllables gluk, glick, lick, 
representing the sound of smacking the tongue im the enjoyment of taste. 
«« Comment trouves-tu le liquide da Pare L.?  Parfuit ; oui parfait, repondit 
elle em faisant 7 sa langue contre son palais.”—Montepin. W. gwefus- 

c, a smack with the lips; Gr. yAcyoua:, to desire earnestly, properly, as 

t. ligurio, to lick the chops at ; yAveus, sweet ; G. lecherbissen, delicacies. 


Surely luck, gelucken, &c., have a much more obvious cognate in 
the Greek Acy in Aayyavw. 

Again, under Zove, our philologer runs off into a far more 
mysterious subject than any supplied by the science of Language, 
to wit, the philosophy of kissing. Divers Slavonic words mean— 
like the Greek ¢s\siv, which Mr. Wedgwood does not mention— 
both to love and to kiss, On this Mr. Wedgwood comments :— 


As kissing is the most obvious manifestation of love, we might naturally 
suppose that the word was derived from these Slavonic words signifying 
kiss. But it is more probable that they have both a common origin in a 
representation of the sound of smacking the tongue and lips, which gives rise 
to the Lat. lambere, labium, E. lap, lip, Wallach. limba, the tongue; Esthon. 
libbama, to lick; Fr. lippée, a good morsel, a snack; Bret. &pa, to lick ; 
dipouz, delicate, tasty. 

It will be observed that the Bohem. lidati is both to kiss and to taste, 
exactly as E. smack is used in both senses, or as N. Fris. macke, to kiss, com- 
pared with Fin. makia, sweet, well tasted. Now the pleasure of taste is 
commonly taken as the type of all gratification. The rude tribes met with 
in a late expedition towards the sources of the Nile expressed their admira- 
tion of the beads shown them by rubbing their bellies. —Petherick, Egypt 
and the Nile, 448. Inthe Tyrolese dialect schlak (G. schlecken, to lick), is 
used for pleasure, enjoyment. Ls ist mir kei schlak, it is no pleasure to me ; 
er ist zum raclite schalk cho, he is come at the right moment for enjoyment, 
at @ show, for instance.—Deutsch Mundart. iii. 458. The Lat. delicie, 
meaning originally appetising food, is figuratively used in the sense of 
darling. ‘To look sweet upon one is to look with loving eyes. Indeed, it is 
probable that the act of kissing is a symbol expressive of the feelings enter- 
tained towards the object of afiection by the figure of smacking the lips over 
a delicate morsel. Thus the expression of devouring with kisses would be 
but a return to the original image. 

On the other hand, lest we should seem to give a more unfavour- 
able picture of Mr. Wedgwood’s book than we intend to do, we 
will quote two or three perhaps obvious, but still sound, remarks. 
Both etymological and ecclesiastical writers have often been 
uzzled with the name of the Ember-days, which, for want of a 
etter explanation, they have been fain to connect with sackcloth 
and ashes. But the word is a corruption of Quatuor tempora, 
quatre-temps. The intermediate stages may be seen in some of 
the German and Swedish forms—Quatember, Kottember, Tamper, 
Tamper-dagar, ¥mber-dagar. 

We do not know whether our 
abolished the final e in pease. 
truth :— 

Pra, Pease. Lat. pisum, W. pys, pease. Pea, in the singular, is a 
modern corruption on the pts» that the se of pease belonged to the 
plural form. The old pl. was peason. 

The word Porpesse, Porpoise, Porpus, i.e. the hog-fish, is an 
odd case of French and English interchanging a word :— 

It is remarkable that while in England the native mereswine, ON. marsvin, 
sea-swine, has been supplanted by the Latin porpesse, the same change has 
taken place in France in the opposite direction, and the porpesse is there 
known by the name of marsouin. 

We will end with a passage in which Mr. Wedgwood vigorously 
maintains his — against no less an adversary than Professor 
Miiller. Mr. Wedgwood’s answer seems sufficient as regards the 
particular point, but such a success in detail does not at all decide 
the general question. It comes under the article foul :— 


the printers, have yet 
. Wedgwood says, with great 


—_— of disgust ; pu! exclamation of disgust at a smell.— Neumann. 
ence ON. fii, putridity, fiinn, fill, stinking, fila, stink, and as a verb, to 


or can we doubt that the ame form of the 
interjection gives rise to the Goth. fijan, to hate, in the same way that Serv. 
osh! by cry to drive dogs, produces oshhati, osh, to trighten ont 
dogs by sueh a ; and Russ. fu! interjection of disgust, (to ery 
fe), dete, aber. The Lat. fetere finds its origin in a form like Bret. 
! faugh! 
ithe derivation above explained is eombated by Prof. Miiller. “If this 
were true,” he says (Lect. on roe Lang. p. 371), “we should suppose 
that the expression of disgust was chi the J, by the 
strong emission of the breathing with half-c' ips. But, as a Gothic 


won Enon, development of the idea of hatred may be exemplified by Bret. 
unwilling ; Sw. leda, aversion. 
We will take this ape of ee a want which has 


often struck us—namely, a dictionary not, like Dr. Bosworth’s, 
“Anglo-Saxon” and “£nglish,” but “English” and “ Angio- 


not a book of tions. smaller 
dictionary, so to speak, turned backw. and with some more 


LISPINGS FROM LOW LATITUDES.* _ 

HIS Lispings from Low Latitudes, by the Honourable Impulsia 
T Gushington, i fail to attract attention and excite interest 
in many ways—by its conception and execution, by its authorship 
and editorship, by its title, its illustrations, and its style. The 
humour, as may be guessed from the pseudonyme, is of the broadest 
sort, and the drawings border on caricature; so much so, indeed, that. 
their finish, and the artistic skill lavished on them, seem almost out 
of keeping with the subject and the plan. Both sketches and letter- 
press are almost pate from the pen and pencil of a refined and 
gifted woman, in whom wit is an inalienable inheritance; and the 
work has been produced under circumstances by which, at the first 
blush, it might have been expected that any e sense of 
the ludicrous or exuberant play of fancy would be toned down. 
They are thus stated by the editor: — 


This littie Volume of Sketches, with their ence ef legend, was ad- 
vertised to appear at Christmas last. In deference to feelings of the 
Author and Artist (who at that time sustained a severe affliction), her kind 
Publisher has hitherto delayed its publication, 

Circumstances have now induced me to sanction its appearance. 

Although the contents of the volume are of a light and humorous character, 
they served an earnest purpose, in lightening the tedium and depression of 
long sickness in the person of a beloved friend. 

DUFFERIN. 

That an earnest purpose should be served in this fashion, however, 
is no extraordinary occurrence; and the very depth of the _— 
sion may account in some measure for the strong quality of the 
antidote; for the elastic spirit bent long in one direction springs 
off violently in the opposite one, and no extremes, as our greatest 
dramatists and poets discovered long ago, meet oftener than those 
of sadness and of mirth :— 

That playfulness of sorrow which beguiles,, 

And smiles in bitterness, but still it smiles, 

And sometimes with the wisest and the best, 

Till e’en the seaffold echoes with the jest. 


If the scaffold, why not the sick room? And, perhaps, no better 
topic could be selected to beguile the tedium of a travelled invalid 
than the comedy or farce of an expedition by a homebred English- 
woman to Egypt. 

Go where we may, rest where we will, 

Eternal London haunts us still, 

The trash of Almack’s or Fleet Ditch, 

And scarce a pin’s-head difference which. 


We cordially with the Frenchman whose sensibilities 
were rudely ruffled by the sight of freshly-picked chicken bones 
in the tomb of Rhamyses, and whose clustering associations were 
suddenly dissipated by the apparition of d in pink spencers 
amongst the pyramids. We ourselves once saw a high-spirited 
English girl, who had preceded the rest of the party, in porkpie 
hat and crinoline, standing unconcerned in the middle of Bt 
Sophia, the centre of a wondering group of true believers; and 
we are credibly informed that one of « our “fast” countrywomen, 
who had been taken to see the dancing dervishes, was with diffi- 
culty restrained from challenging one of them to a waltz. It is 
much to be feared that no satire or ridicule will prove strong 
enough to prevent idle and silly people of all nations from ing 
their absurdities in foreign parts, although some slight good may 
be done by inducing them to look upon their predecessors or 
counterparts as pourtrayed in this work for the benefit of the next 
swarm of tourists. Yet will any combination of genius be able to 
effect for the Nile what the “ Foreign Tour of Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson ” has not effected for the Rhine ? 

Any composition, literary or artistic, thrown off for the amuse- 
ment or solace of a domestic circle, is naturally distinguished by a 
familiarity of language and allusion whieh would not have been 
hazarded if the greater public had been kept eonstantly in view; 
and this peculiarity could hardly be eliminated by an editor with- 
out material injury to effect. But we are not afraid that in 
the present instance serious eomplaint will be made on that 
score, although two or three celebrities who will be immediately 
recognised are -naturedly quizzed. 

The sketch for the frontispieee, which also adorns the cover, 
represents a goose with the eternal porkpie hat and feather, about 
to plunge into a piece of water, the geographical position of which 
is indicated by a distant view of the pyramids, capitally drawn, 
AS wide ex plain with scattered palm-trees. The 

is redolent of the genius 
cleverl typifies the heroine, the Honourable Impulsia Guiling- 
ton, who is introduced to us on New Year's Day, 1361, meditating 
on the swiftness of time. It is her Journal, commencing from that 
date, that is laid open: — 

I have been interrupted by a ey, nS agreeable and well-timed visit. 


from my valued friend and physician, Sir Merlin Merrivale. He quite poh- 
pohs-the notion of my being bilious, and assures me I look. younger than I. 


Low Latitudes ,, or, Retracte from tha Jounal of the Han, 
Londons Murmy, Albematie Street.” 1863, 
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a Saxon.” We mean, one which would give in a short compass have 
if possible, in other Teutonic languages | modern 
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= putrefy ; AS. fulan, befulan, befylan, to rot, to corrupt; Du. vuilen, to dirty, 
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See would at once lose its — power. It exists in fact in Sanscrit as 
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have done these ten years! What a delightful temperament he possesses! 
so cheerful and.animated. I think, upon the whole, that there is no profes- 
sion I so sincerely admire.as the medical one. A doctor is ever a charming 
companion ; —- so much of life, with such varied attainments, such re- 
sources of scientific knowledge, how can ‘they fail to eclipse all other men in 
their powers of conversation ? 


Sir Merlin:tells me that he makes it a rule to read some entertaining 
book in the carriage, between his professional visits—“ Does it on principle ; 
—a change in the current of the ideas being as necessary to the mind as a 
tide to the ocean.” How striking is ‘the observation, and how true! He 
“ fancies that-my ideas have'been running all one way for some time past, 
and ¢hinks a change would be beneficial. I am sure is7-ght! : 

4p-m.—A note from Sir Merlin, — and a book. Zéthen! pretty name! I 
am to give him my opinion of the work. Sir Merlin strongly advises me to 
travel. “Travels himself pretty constantly ; always takes a little run in the 
holidays :—spent a week in Otaheite last September, and thinks of a trip up 
the ‘How delightel it sounds! | His eétivity 

inspiring ; an inclination Somewhere immediately. 
be so to the mind. 

‘Sir Merlin may be detected ata glance. He can be no other 
than the eminent and popular physician whose book on the Ionian 
Islands gave'rise to Mrs. Piozzi’s remark, that he had come home 
to exchange the Cyclades for the sick ladies. Impulsia commences 
forthwith the perusal of Hothen, and forms nearly as accurate abeau 
ideal of the writer, as could be collected from “ Staff-Officer ” 
or the crities of the Times: — 


2nd Jan .—Eiithen is indeed a delightful book! I fell asleep over it 
tast night, and dreamt that, mounted on an ostrich, I was careering over the 


' Boundless sands of Arabia with the author by my side! What a fascinating 


being he must be!—simple, earnest, full of reverential feeling and mild 
enthusiasm ! he has taken complete possession of my imagination. I know 
by instinct what his personal appearance must be: dark,—with the rich 
bronze of travel on his manly cheek,— wild masses of raven hair, and flash- 
ing eyes of jet! Something Manfredy and Corsairish in expression, perhaps, 
but mellowed and softened, no doubt, by the gentle influences of a more 
ornate civilization. 

I -wonder—does he still wander on those distant shores? or, like the 
honey-bee laden with exotic sweets, has he returned to garner his perfumed 
memories in his native laad—and another volume? If in England—where ? 
I gather from the book that he is still unmarried,—if so—why? Ah, Frolic 
Fancy! whither wouldst thou stray ? 

The answer from Sir Merlin just arrived! “ The author of Lithen is not 
dark, and he is married.” 

On finding that “ Eéthen ” is married, her thoughts take another 
direction. If she cannot derive comfort from the man, she can 
catch inspiration from the book. “Why should I not follow in 
the glorious footsteps of Eéthen? Why should I not bask in the 
— of Eastern suns, and steep my drooping spirits in the reviving 
influences of their magical mirages.” Why not indeed! Her 
resolution is formed on the instant, and “A Sudden Inspiration” 
is the title of a sketch of her in the act of arriving at it. The next 
represents her maid “Minikin” packing up:——“The attached creature 
packs up her own best bonnet, and meditates profoundly on the 
subject of travelling board-wages.” Her butler, Corkscrew, 
raises doubts whether he should find a proper pantry and steward’s 
room on board the Nile boats, called “ Dobyers;” and, above all, 
whether or not there would be a “second table” in the servants’ 

— 

“Corkscrew!” I said, “ pantries I am not prepared to promise or deny ; 
but as to the ‘ second tables,’ I fear that there may be ther resem a difficult 
in‘furnishing sufficient materials for a first ! we may occasionally have little 
to on it, save a haunch of crocodile, or a dozen pelican’s eggs!” 

he excellent creature stood aghast! There was a painful pause. At 
length he said in thick and husky accents—* Miss Gushington, Ma’am! for 
fifteen years have I drunk—that is—kept your wines” (the poor fellow in his 
agitation made this curious mistake)—* I shall never drink—I mean—take 
care of them no more!” 


She starts, attended a by the faithful Minikin, and, after a 
hurried journey to Marseilles, they are safe, though far from com- 
fortable, on board the P, and O. boat. They are discovered in the 
ladies’ cabin, the lady on her knees, the maid recumbent and 
earnestly requesting that she may be set on shore—anywhere. We 
en—scene, Quay Mrs. Minikin 
owing a proper self-respect, wefusing to proceed further.” 
She has aan | by this as very aes aa , and we cannot 
say we are very —— part from her. Who that has made 
acquaintance of Sophia Western’s Mrs. Honor can be other- 
-wise than fastidious about abigails ? 

“The Choice of a man ” is clever and lifelike. Of course 
Impulsia chooses a -looking, -for-nothing fellow, ina 
Greek shirt and jacket, with pistols in his belt. At Cairo she con- 
‘tracts an intimacy with “a singularly pleasing Scotch family—the 
“MacFishys of that Ilk,” whose portraits appear in a sketch of 
the table Phite. They consist of Mr. MacFishy, Senior, who 
cheats her, Mrs. MacFishy, who gets drunk every evening, Miss 
lous gage MacFishy, “perfectly inoffensive ” but argumentative, 
and Mr. Andrew MacFishy, a pert young lawyer who puns. 
ment to ascend the Nile with the 
“MacFishys, paying more than half the expenses of the 
expedition; but a disagreeable incident occurs before they start. 
She is warned by the landlord one evening to be careful in 
‘locking her bedroom door, “as the Indian Mail was due.” She 

uested an explanation. “Well, Miss Gushington,” said he, 
“the fact is, the nes from Suez are generally a roughish 
‘lot, and whether ’s room or not they will sleep somewhere. 
Lord bless you, Miss, they are no ways particular; it would make 
no odds to them your sleeping in the same room.” A sketch— 
“Fearful realization of an awful anticipation,” shows the lady 
starting from bed, with two of the roughish lot just entering the 


She enters into an 


room, whilst “ Bijou'makes an ineffectual rally round his mistress.” 
With “the shriek of a startled fawn”—a fact in natural hi 
which the Editor says he has not yet had an o ity 
first loose I i 

desecrated chamber :-— 


The next day, when order ‘was restored, and these barbarian hordes had 
departed by the early train, I was describing to the MacFishys my dreadful 
situation, shivering all night on the stone staircase, without ‘so much as a 
blanket to cover me; when Mr, Andrew MacF’. amusingly remarked, that, 
“being Feme Sole, 1 had no t to plead couverture.” 1 did not at first 

uite comprehend the drift of observation ; but when he'‘had explained 
the meaning of the legal terms, I enjoyed it amazingly. 
Miss Gushington had probably never heard Dr. Johnson’s denun- 
ciation against punsters. For our part, we would rather have our 
imitri charge of Bijou, with a particular injunction 
beware of indigenous dogs :— 

I had repeatedly recommended the greatest caution and discretion on the 
subject. Alas! in vain. Yesterday morning 7 went forth her,— 
one alone returned. How can I relate the dreadful details? Dimitri stood 
before me in the attitude of Ulysses relating his shipwreck to the Princess 
Nausicaa. His hands contained the last relics of my beloved Bijou; the ears- 
and tail alone remained to tell that terrible story. Iwas alone! Need I say 
that Dimitri fied from the spectacle of my despair? need I say that that. 
flight was permanent ? 

This is the subject of “ Dimitri’s Last Pose.” The portrait of a 
Turk hung in the room has more genuine humour than any other 
figure in the publication, It is just such as Mr. Richard Doyle or 

r. Thackeray would have hit off in an inspired moment with a few 
strokes of the There is, also, great merit, in a more finished 
style, in “ A Cheerful Picnic in King Rowdedowses his Tomb, Mrs. 
MacFishy’s bonnet assumes the most erratic positions.” Seldom 
has growing inebriety been more graphically delineated. In some 
of sketches—as when Miss Gushington is mounted 
on therunaway camel, or er before the Sheikh in her crinoline 
to complain of the loss of her other garments—the sense of fun is 
impaired by that of improbability; but the likeness and the 
character are always accurately preserved. Sir Marmaduke ani 
Monsieur de Rataplan, also, are happy creations, or discoveries. 


The last adventure recorded or illustrated in this volume isa 
love afiair of Miss Gushington with a }'renchman :— 

It is necessary to add, that Miss Gushington’s adventures in connexion 
with her attachment for Monsieur de Rataplan, are of so harrowing 
and heartrending a character, that it has been thought advisable:to consign 
them to a second volume, which will be forthcoming, should the public testity 
suflicient interest in the destiny of the unhappy Impulsia. 


udging by our own impressions, we should say that the public: 


J 

would gladly weleome a continuation of what, with all its :in- 
equalities, is a very clever and entertaining work. But they would 
look for it with much greater interest could they be assured that 
the author and editor would in future draw more largely on the 
rich stores of fancy, feeling, observation, and reflection which both 
of them must have hived up during their sojourn in the East. 
Let us have a book truly reflecting the rich and varied genius of 
the author, and we will guarantee Miss Gushington a favourable: 
reception, provided always that she has been guilty of no very 
compromising indiscretion with Monsieur de Rataplan. 


THE POLISH CAPTIVITY. 
Second Notice. 

N some respects the Poles to be much better off in 
apes Be and Prussian Polend than th are under ‘the 
Russia, They have a faint of political 
berty, and they are not persecuted in daily life; but, on the 
other hand, they are exposed, and more especially in Prussia, to 
that irritating process which the Germans call civilizing them. 
Russia and ia stand at the two extremities of the system 
under which Poland is managed. Russia uses sheer physical force, 
and bullies and shoots the Poles; but then there is a certain con- 
gruity between the Russian and the Pole. Their ‘habits, and 
tastes, and traditions, and their origin, are all, to.a great extent, 
the same. So that if they could but begin to live together 
without fighting, the a not improbably get on very well. 
In Prussia, the Pole privilege of sending representatives 
to the Chamber at Berlin; and theoretically he is as happy and 
comfortable as —_ German subject of King William. Bur then 
the Germans think it at once a Christian and a ical d 
to civilize him. They will not let him learn Polish at sch 
after a certain age, nor speak it or write it in official com- 
munications. Things are so that Germans are put in 
possession of the estates of Polish proprietors, and the Poles are 
made in a thousand ways to ‘feel that they are like ee 
boys before they can hope to 
noticed and loved. Mr. Edwards is of opinion that they hate this 
even more than hate the and cruelty of the Russians. 
The grievances under which they suffer in Posen are not, indeed, 
such grievances as drive:a despairing people to arms. ey are 
not goaded by sheer misery into a contest with the overwhelming 
force of Prussia. They are content to bear their lot, and to wait for 
oa eee i may be pleased ‘to that the 
torture of being Germanized intocivilization may no distract 
them. But gulf between them and the Germano i one that 


| 
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cannot be bridged over; whereas, if the Poles and the Russians 
could but come to a political agreement, the two nations might 
coalesce socially. This is the main drift of Mr. Edwards’s book. 
This is what he chiefly has to put before his readers. Poland, he 
wishes us to understand, has, in his opinion, a happy future before 
her, if she can te with Russia, whereas it is wholly 
impossible that she should ever live in harmony with her German 
masters. 

The first of the national aes. says Mr. Edwards, “ which 
Prussia has ted to her Polish subjects, is a German adminis- 
tration.” The schools, however, are divided into two classes—not 
Polish and German, but Catholic and Protestant. There are about 

00,000 Catholics in the Duchy of Posen, and 400,000 Protes- 

ants and Jews, and almost all the Catholics are Poles, and almost 
all the Protestants are Germans. To meet the wants of this 
mixed population, there are four Protestant asiums, in which 
everything is taught in German, while there are only three 
Catholic iums, in which Polish is the language of the three 
lower, and German that of the three higher classes. The Govern- 
ment refuses to permit a ium to be established that 
shall be wholly Polish, nor will it even allow, as Mr. Edwards 
assures us, a fourth Catholic one to be opened on the system of 
having the lower half Polish and the upper half German, although 
the Poles are ready with the building, and have subscribed the 

ater part of the funds. Moreover, a large amount of property 
feft at various times by Poles for the support of national and 
Catholic schools has been applied to the maintenance of 
Protestant and German Schools. And the process of civi- 
lizing the Poles is carried even farther than this. The 
history of Poland is a proscribed subject in the schools of 
Posen. And it is astonishing with what rigour this rule is carried 
out. Mr. Edwards tells us that he knows an instance of a school- 
mistress in Posen being reprimanded by a Government inspector 
for giving a lesson in the history of Poland to her pupils once or 
twice a week ; and the ground of the reprimand was, that as this 
subject was not taught in public schools, it ought not to be taught 
in private ones. It is also a fact, Mr. Edwards says, that a Polish 
professor in Posen, who proposed as a theme “ the necessity of 
understanding one’s native tongue,” was in consequence dismissed 
from his place. This is the way in which civilization, after the 
German fashion, is carried on in Posen, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that the Poles detest the process, and try to defeat it as 
much as possible. The civilization forced on the Poles in Prussia 
is thus summed up by Mr. Edwards: —“ They have numbered 
the houses, which formerly were known only by the names of 
the proprietors; they have introduced age the secret 
police, and a system of printing licences which enables them to 
dispense with the censorship; and they have established German 
schools for Polish children.” We can, after reading this, under- 
stand the proud feelings of a Polish gentleman who, one 
day, in conversation with Mr. Edwards, made the following 
boast: —“I may be a Polish barbarian, but I certainly 
owe nothing to German civilization. No German ever sets foot in 
my house, and neither I, nor my father, nor my grandfather, ever 
had a German master, or a German steward, or a German servant, 
or ever had anything to do with the Germans except in the way 
of fighting them, and suffering from their persecution.” 

Austria seems at present to steer half-way between the Russian 
and Prussian systems. Prior to 1830, she was, as Mr. Edwards 
reminds us, decidedly the least liberal of the three partitionin 
Powers towards their victim. In the Kingdom, the Poles had sti 
their Constitution of 1815; in Posen, they had the Provincial 
Diet, together with considerable liberty of the press; in Galicia, 
they had no liberty of the press, while the functions of the Diet, 
composed exclusively of the Magnates, were little more than 
passive. In Austrian Poland, again, until 1848, the position of 
the peasants was not only worse than in those parts of Poland 
subject to Prussia, and even to Russia, but worse by far than it 
had ever been in the Kingdom prior to the partition, when the 
peasants, though required to perform task-work, paid no taxes, 
and were not called on to bear arms. Until 1848, the 
Galician serf was, practically, much in the same position as 
the agricultural serf of Russia, but with this remarkable 
difference, that he was subjected to two masters. First, there 
was the territorial proprietor, for whom he had to labour, 
and on whom were imposed the hateful duties of collecting the 
taxes and directing the enlistment on his estate; and secondly, 
there was the Austrian Government, which managed always to 

resent itself to the peasants as a friendly and beneficent power. 
The landlord had to apportion and collect the taxes, and the 
ants could appeal from him to kind and pleasant Government 


unctionaries ready to take their side. And thus there grew up that | 
hatred between the landowner and the serf of which the Austrians | 


made such fatal use in 1846. The landowners were then arranging, 
or were supposed to be arranging, an insurrection, and the Govern- 


ment sto it by the simple process of get the peasants to 


new Diet has been established in Galicia, the ts have, 
according to Mr. Edwards, had one sole chject—that of getting 

ifts of forest and pasture land at the expense of their 
former masters. No subject can be brought forward without 
the peasants asking how it affects the forest and pasture question. 


“When a project for reo ing the system of education in 
Galicia was being mat teoaeatiate would rise to propose 


that the right of property in forests should cease. If the Austrian 


police system was protested against, the peasants came forward 
to suggest that the first thing to do was to throw open to them 
all the pastures of their late proprietors.” Perhaps, however, since 
the time of which Mr. Edwards writes, things have begun to go on 
a little better in the Diet. For the Austrian Government does not 
think it expedient that the Diet should be sitting while the present 
insurrectio is going on in the adjoining provinces of Russia, and 
it would hardly be n to prevent it sitting if it led to 
nothing but fruitless questions about forests and pastures. 

“G Mr. “is taxed as if Austria did 
expect to plunder it mu r.”” Some rietors as m 
r cent. out of thet oat Edwards found 
that tradespeople on the average pay 600 florins where formerly 
they paid 100. A house proprietor who let a large house in 
flats told Mr. Edwards that all the rent of the first floor went 
to the Government. At Cracow, which under the T 
of Vienna was to remain a free and independent republic, 
all the harshness and all the exactions of the Austrian Govern- 
ment have been displayed with an extra intensity proportionate to 
the greater cost of holding a place in defiance of all right, and 
without the shadow of a pretext. Immense sums of money — some- 
thing like four millions of florins — have been spent on the fortifi- 
cations of Cracow, and the inhabitants have had to pay this. 
Every height round Cracow has been made the site of a fort, and 
inside the city no one is allowed to build a house unless he first 
signs an agreement binding himself to knock it down at his own 
expense in case the ground should be required for military 

urposes. Even the gigantic mound raised by the inhabitants of 

racow as a tribute to the memory of Kosciusko is now used as 
the site of an Austrian fort; and the industry of the enthusiastic 
Poles, who fondly hoped that they were showing their devotion to 
a hero, has been taken advantage of by their spoiler to overawe the 
last site of Polish independence. 

The Austrians, as Mr. Edwards says, make no pretence about 
respecting Polish nationality, or treating them a bit better than 
is quite convenient. They do not pique themselves on the 
civilization they spread, and they do not, like the Russians, have 
official histories written in which the annals of Poland are what 
the Russians think they ought to be. Still the Austrians do not 
annoy the Poles unnecessarily. They allow locomotion, and they 
allow a sort of freedom of discussion. “Go from Cracow,” Mr. 
Edwards says, “where you please— to Lemberg, to Vienna, into 
Hungary — no questions are asked, no inspection of passports is 
necessary ; all you have to do is to pay your money at the railway 
station, or drive quietly out of the town in whatever direction you 
please ; whereas at Warsaw it is impossible to make an excursion 
of a few miles beyond the suburbs without getting your passport 
visé.” On the other hand, as we read in another part of the work, 
of that kind of freedom—scarcely appreciable by those who 
have never felt the want of it— which consists in being able 
to ~*~ learn, teach, and transact all kinds of business 
in the national language, and without the interposition of 
foreigners, “there is less in Austrian Poland than in that portion of 
Russian Poland called the Kingdom, where every one speaks 
Polish, where Polish money circulates, and accounts are kept in 
the old Polish currency, where such phantoms of journals as 
yd are all printed in Polish, where Polish is the language of 
the public offices, churches, and schools, and where, until quite 
lately, there was a national Polish theatre.” The main pu of 
Mr. Edwards is to show that this is the sort of freedom which a 
nation prizes most, so long a it exists as a separate nation at all ; 
and that, therefore, Russia could much more easily satisfy Poland 
than the German Powers can. For the Russians, if they are 
prepared to run a political risk, have few or no social difficulties to 
surmount, and Poles and Russians might easily lie down 
together; while, as Mr. Edwards thinks, the leopard will lie down 
ee the kid before the Pole will be content to live with the 

erman., 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS.* 


7 is a really valuable work in very many respects. Wh 
the editor cails it a monograph we do not quite understan 
It is about one general subject, as most books are that are 
worth anything; but it is the work of two writers, aided 
by no less than thirty-six amateur assistants. Moreover, it is 
about a cluster of islands that have as much of individuality 
as they have of unity; and it contains as large a range 
History, Ethnology, Physical Geography, Geology, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, and half a dozen other things as can brought to- 
gether in one of the volumes of an average encyclopedia. A 
monograph, if there is such a word, describes ar ge enough 
an essay on the authorship of Junius, or one of the late Mr. 
Rogers's disquisitions on the last new portrait of himself that he 
sat for; but the affectation is quite out of place here. The book is 
the first good attempt that be been made (for Inglis’s work 
besides being thirty years old, was very unsubstantial and 
inadequate even in its day) to combine a good. account of the 
islands which are familiar to us all, if for nothing else, for 
their Alderney cows, Chaumontel , and Guernsey lilies, 
with a philosophical inquiry into their ethnological _ 

their geological formation, and their natural history. 


* The Channel Islands. By D.T. Ansted, M.A. F.R.S., &c., and R. G. 
Latham, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Cates Alien & Co. 
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on e int it ig satisfactory. Too much cannot be said 
in the geological The islands themselves 
trations, rimev: to the chan t are slowly 
taking place tar here, and only here, 
can be seen working before our eyes. It is something to have 
the judgment of a real master of the science upon the phenomena 
es he has watched them during four years of observation. The 
natural history and botany are admirably done ; and the fifty- 
nine illustrations by Mr. Naftel and Mr. Peter Le Liévre very 
nearly approach perfection as works of art, besides being minutely 
truthful. Add to all this the luxuries of hot-pressed and pleasantly 
tinted paper, excellent type, capital maps and plans, and you have 
all the elements of a book which will long remain the standard 
authority on its subject. No one who has been to the Channel 
Islands, or who purposes going thither, will be insensible of its 
value. To suy the truth, its embarras de richesses is rather a bore to 
the reviewer. The information on every subject is so full that in 
a notice of limited dimensions it is impossible to select specimens 
without something of the misfortune which befel the earliest 


introductions, and visits are readily interchanged with 
e<; but, poo doubt to the closeness of the family ties 
already alluded to, these visits rarely result in much sociality 
or neighbourly intercourse with those who take up their abode 
in the island for a season”— “they are, in fact, admitted 
rather than encouraged.” The secret of all this we su 
to be that the Professor took no trouble to get introductions when 
he went thither, imagining, perhaps, that a world-wide reputation 
might by some possibility have reached so far as to the island of 
Guernsey. When there, he seems to have found himself a very 
ordinary nobody among the “forty” families who made their 
money in the war, and the “ sixty” who happened to be there be- 
fore it. This, we believe, isnot a correct account of the celebrated 
“forty” and “sixty” of Guernsey society. There are also said to 
be “twenties ” and “tens” in that prim little hyper-aris 4 
But anyhow we gather that the Professor was snubbed, and all the 
assistance rendered to his book by Le Liévres, Careys, Carrés, 
Metiviers, &c., has not quite obliterated his resentment of the 
unlucky little accident. ere is something to be said, however, 
on behalf of the islanders in this particular. In this highly 


known reviewer—the Greek gentleman who exhibited a brick | favoured land (as the Scotch preachers call it) a man may pretty 


as a imen of his house. e simplest way of escaping the 
difiicu = doubt is to bestow half a dozen sentences on praise 
of the book generally, and then proceed to review, not the > 


well break all the ten commandments with impunity, except = 
haps the eighth. But there happens to be an eleventh whi 
exacts, or gets, a good deal more obedience than all the ten put 


but the islands—a very easy affair, but hardly what the writers | together. It is, “Thou shalt not be found out.” By the way, 
of a solid contribution to literature are likely to feel thankful for. | we commend this serious omission in the original Decalogue to the 
In the belief, therefore, that this beautiful volume will reach many | best attention of Bishop Colenso. It is a more grave hiatus 


@ new edition we venture to call attention to a few things that 
may be mended, 

So painstaking as well as so elegant a volume almost disarms 
more careful editing. e fift s of geology and mine 
contributed by the editor and the eighty Uy Mr Le Liévre on the 
botany and zoology of the Islands show in every line the hands of 
masters. Of Dr. am’s able contribution we will speak directly ; 
but in the more general departments of the work the editor is 
hardly so much at home as he should be, and some infelicities 
are the consequence. When a schoolboy praises a book (if that 
event ever happens) he calls it “ a book and a half;” and something 
of the same sort is to be said here, though not exactly in praise. 
There is, unfortunately, something very like a guide-book tacked 
on to the end of the volume, which would have been better 
published separately, in a paper cover, with inferior illus- 
trations, at the conventional half-crown. In a book that 
is in every way one of permanent and real value, one 
scarcely likes to find a chapter of no inconsiderable dimen- 
sions devoted to an account of “ educational institutions” 
(meaning schools), a list of the “ services at churches and chapels,” 
and “hints to tourists” about steamboats, hotels, news-rooms, 
the prices of fish and fowl, and all the rest of it. No doubt this 
chapter is the one which will be most eagerly read by the steamboat 
passenger on his way to the Islands; but the book is too large for 
a tourist’s pocket, and too good for the desinit in piscem, &c. of the 
severe old critic on this sort of incongruity. There are also too 
many of the traditional euphemisms of the guide-book scattered 
throughout the miscellaneous chapters of the work. One hardly 
likes, for instance, to read in a note to p. 5 that “the island of 
Guernsey has been honoured for some years as the residence of 
Victor Hugo, one of the most eminent of the French poets and 
litiérateurs. M. Hugo had previously resided for some time in 
Jersey.” It is in the slipshod English and the questionable taste 
of the showman or claqgueur. No doubt Professor Ansted made 
the illustrious exile’s acquaintance during his residence in Guernsey, 
and found him amusing enough, if his conversational paradoxes come 
at all within reach of those that he is pleased to print. Doubtless, 
also, M. Hugo finds it a very convenient thing for him that there 
are such places as Jersey and Guernsey ; and beyond all question 
he can swallow any amount of adulation, with a digestion entirely 
unimpaired by a rather extensive and very miscellaneous 
exercise of its powers; but people are tolerably well aware (if the 
Professor is not) that M. Hugo has his antecedents, and Guernsey 
may be pardoned if it does not feel any very lively sensations of 
honour at the acquisition. The gentleman’s reasons for residing 
there are probably satisfactory to himself, and that is quite 
enough for anybody else to say about the matter. Some of 
these same euphemisms are bestowed also upon the inhabitants, 
and we doubt whether they will not feel them to be more un- 
pleasant than downright bluntness would have been. When we 
are told that they are “free and independent, jealous of inter- 
ference, and rather proud of what they have already done than 
careful to adopt new systems of which they have had no ex- 
perience ” — again; that “ one consequence of this (a permanent 
and unwholesome diet of cabbage and conger-soup) is a somewhat 
stunted development” — and again, that “legitimate trade has 
lately assumed large proportions” — every knows what is 
meant. The reader has no difficulty in getting the impression that 
the people are, in the estimation of the writer, pretty generally 
pig-headed, p tical, pretentious, and dumpy, and that not 
very long ago they were wreckers, or smugglers, or both; only, 
it would have been more civil, and less annoying, if they 
had been told so outright. 

On one subject, which perhaps explains the slight under- 
current of irritation that bubbles up in the passages we have 
quoted, the Editor is plain-spoken enough. ‘A certain kind 
of hospitality,” he says, “is freely shown to strangers who bring 


in the legislation of Moses than any that his excavations have 
hitherto laid bare. And the Channel Islands afford to our en- 
lightened community unusual facilities for working out its penalty. 

hen the mauvais sujet of the family has committed himself by 
some fl t breach of the commandment in — —has run 
hopelessly into debt, or got drunk at a county ball, or misbehaved 
himself in some unrecognised fashion — we send him at once to 
the Channel Islands. ere, by a wet Ey tar of the laws 
which we have allowed to remain unaltered for several centuri 
his debts cannot trouble him for a year and a day; wine 

irits are to be had ad libitum for almost nothing; and probably, 
if the family gives him a sufficient allowance, and takes the pre- 
caution of paying it weekly, it will hear no more of him save 
in the first column of the Zimes’ supplement, and the famil 
has creditably made its atonement to the inexorable command- 
ment. Native Indians, the Zulus who converted the Bishop, 
and Pagans in general, have ways of their own for getting rid of 
superfluous or inconvenient relations. They float them down the 
Ganges, tie them to a tree in the woods, beatify them in all sorts 
of heathenish ways. We Christians of course improve upon such 
rude practices, take a hint from the historic butt of Malmsey, and 
judiciously put them in the way of doing their own beatification 
for themselves. An excellent arrangement, no doubt —just the 
thing for respectable families; and Guernsey and Jersey bankers can 
correct us if we are mistaken as to their familiarity with the prac- 
tice. But we cannot entirely blame the sober and thrifty islanders if 
they do not see the matter quite in the same light with ourselves, 
and continue to stick with a little pardonable pertinacity to the old 
“ sixty” and “ forty” sort of society in their personal and domestic 
intercourse. Whoknows? Perhaps they imagined that the Pro- 
fessor was engaged in rather too sharp practice of a pecuniary kind, 
or that he extended his geology too freely into the mixed regions of 
yiv «ai bdep, which an irreverent emic once rendered into 
“gin and water.” It was a sin, however, to snub a Don; and, 
worse than a sin, a mistake. Here he is, grandly contemptuous of 
“the manners and customs of the natives,” and great in the 
stereotyped revenge of a volume which (if practical geology works 
away among the islands at the rate he says it does) may very pos- 
sibly outlive one half of the diminutive archipelago. 

Dr. Latham’s contribution to the volume will be, to many 
readers, the most interesting portion of it. Islands so curiously 
placed in an angle of France, which have yet maintained an 
almost independent existence, with laws, manners, a history, a 

, and even a currency of their own for so many centuries, 
make a subject exactly fitted to his hands. And his chapters show 
an amount of industry and acumen which go far to exhaust what 
there is to be said about it. Unfortunately, we cannot help prefer- 
ring a request that, at all events, chapters xiv. and xv. may be 
re-written in another edition. The author seems to have forgotten 
the proverbial caution that very easy writing commonly makes 
very hard reading. The punctuation even, and the arrangement 
of the sentences, are by no means faultless. Passages here and 
there give one almost the a notion that the writer composed 
them with the help of a hat-full of words, and a pepper-box full 
of stops, applying each at random. The spelling, is some- 
what eccentric at times. “Swoll” may be the new perfect 
tense of “swell,” and “ definitude ” an improved version of “ de- 
finiteness.” Childibert and Sigebart are, perhaps, intentional 
amendments on the ordinary orthography; “congerers” (more 
than once repeated) are beyond us, though we suppose they are 
what used tobe *ompunan?” and “our Lady of St. Mary of the 
Castle ” may be a recent addition to the —— of Madonnas. 
But the Earl of Mére ought not to be the Earl of Mori directly 
after, nor the St. Roman of one the St. Romard of the next. 
If Chochilaichus is the correct o-Latin for Havelock in one 
place, Choailaicus can hardly be equally correct five on. 
And we demur entirely to Rhedecina for the Latin form of the 
(supposed) British name of Oxford — to Occidentalum and Armo- 
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Armoriciani—to Franus for the ablative of the Franci—and to 
Britanni super Ligerim sitos. Dr. Latham has availed himself of 
page a mistake or two; we conclude, 
therefore, ‘that the above are intended to stand; and when 
within. the i pages we have examined for the pur- 
, we think we are not unreasonable in requesting some 
fittle amount of re-writing, with a little more of charitable 
consideration for popular prejudices. There is an odd mal- 
adroitness in the use of words also, and a spice of fine writing 
here and there, which might.as well be avoided ; as when we are 
told that one Rullecourt was the “antipodes to Wolfe and Epami- 
nondas,”’ and “ died in the arms of defeat,” and the like; which 
we ought scareely to find in a writer whose work on the English 
language has reached its fifth edition. The logic, again, is not 
uently recondite, as when we read that “in the Restoration 
we get a decided historical landmark, for the reign of Charles II. 
ismearked by no events of importance,” or that “most of them 
(cromlechs) are altars,a name which partakes of the nature of 
tradition, since it seems to have originated in a time when vestiges 
ef the old ism had become extinct.” What the writer 
means to prove here we do not quite make out; the cnly thing 
that is clear to us is that,as the name altar is common to Pagan 
and Christian, the use of it proves nothing at all. And, in 
several places (as, for instance, in the history of poor Rollo’s 
origin) the writer is so very critical, and, withal, so jumbly, that 
when the whole apparatus criticus is in full play in all directions, 
the result is something very like a dead lock. Dr. Latham seems 
conscious of this when he, or the editor on his behalf, apologizes 
for the frequency of “certain negative conclusions which might 
appear to be irrelevant.” Only here, again, there is an unfortunate 
use of words. Negative conclusions, if they are an exhaustive 
series, amount to an abscissio infiniti, i.e. to a perfect demon- 
stration of the positive one that remains at last. But the 
negative conclusions of these chapters are far too often conclusions 
that conclude nothing—a multitude of threads of argument, 
launched u the reader with luxuriant exuberance, taken up 
and dropped, and taken up again almost by accident, until the 
whole thing is entangled beyond ordinary — of being un- 
travelled, and the reader ends pretty much where he began, only 
vather perplexed and very tired. 

For one bright suggestion we owe Dr. Latham our sincere 
tnanks. He asks a question which has often occurred to ourselves 
— why has nobody yet taken in hand the whitewashing of King 
John?’ Henry VIL, we all know, has been deified into the 
Carlylian Thor of the sixteenth century. Richard III. has long 
ago been set far above the unworthy ——— which gather 
round his name in the uninstructed minds of little boys who 
know no more about him than Shakspeare. Guy Fawkes and 
Father Parsons are canonized, for all useful purposes, in the pages 
of Lingard. The Conqueror is now understood to be Gulielmus 
Conquestor — William the Plaintiff— a poor injured suitor, who 
only slowly got his rights allowed him after a good deal of personal 

ril. Even Rufus has his backers. But nobody has yet taken up 

‘ing John. Plenty of people might have done so. Mr. Hallam 
could hardly ‘have been aware that he actually granted a “ consti- 
tution ” (and by no means a bad one) to Guernsey, besides giving 
Magna Charta to England, and (so they say) a Lord Mayor to 
London ; else he would scarcely have lost such an opportunity 
of contradicting all the world at once. On the late Mr. Buckle’s 
——— again, King John was an immense benefactor, if to no- 
y else, at least to the whole royal line of England. If he was 
only half as bad as he is painted, all the rest must have reached a 
high degree of excellence, or he would have sunk the “ aver- 
age’? beyond recovery. But above all, Lord Shaftesbury, or 
one of the Exeter Hall Bishops, is bound to take him up. What- 
ever else he may have been or not been, the man who read poor 
benighted Pandulph such a lecture, prophetically anticipated the 
very words of Henry VIIL.’s act of supremacy, and vowed — 
uct no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dow inions, 
But as we under heaven are supreme head, &c. &c. 
So tell the Pope, all reverence set apart 
To him and his usurped authority— 
was unquestionably the morning star of the Reformation, the 
first Protestant on record. The popular theory about Wiclif is all 
a mistake ; John is the real thing; and as the protest turned out 
so unluckily in poor John’s personal experience, who knows that 
he may not after all be a martyr im disguise, and one more evidence 
that the world knows nothing of its greatest men ? Here we must 
leave the Channel Islands, The blemishes of the book we have 
noticed, not merely because they are real blemishes — though it is 
a serious annoyance to see an investigation such as that in 
Chapter XTV., which has in it all the elements of an unusually 
valuable piece of ethnological analysis, turned into a perplexing 
trial of patience for want of clearness in age ot and expression— 
but also because there is nothing in them that cannot easily be 
remedied by a little re-writing. The merits of the book are 
t, real, and abiding, and we must entreat the writers to 
ieve that nothing but a sincere t for their work, and for 
ing these two or three 


SYLVIA’S LOVERS.* 


it is often very difficult to express a feeling of dissatisfaction 
and avoid the ap of cavilling and hypercriticism. 
Besides, if a fairly book is given us, it seems ungracious to 
ne with the writer for not making it better. Mrs. Gaskell’s 
ormer works are to blame for having raised our expectations to 
such a height that nothing short of equal excellence will satisfy 
us, and we cannot but think that in Sylvia’s Lovers she has fallen 
below her own standard. She is not one of those hasty and facile 
writers whose “clever books,” as the advertisements say, “are in 
every one’s hands,” and, we may add, are quickly laid down after 
having produced their few hours’ excitement, and left small trace 
ay e reader’s mind, No one needs to be told in what style 
Gaskell writes, for her excellence in that respect is estab- 
lished ; but people want to know what she has to say. Classifi- 
cation frequently misguides, and we can scarcely say in what class 
we should rank Sylvia's Lovers, or to what other novel we should 
liken it. A story, in some hands, becomes a well-man puzzle, 
and there are ten people who relish an interesting plot to one 
who can judge of style, or appreciate sentiment; but a good plot 
is always acknowledged to be essential to the success and popula- 
rity of a novel, and in Sylvia's Lovers the plot lacks unity and 
uence. There are some romantic incidents and attempts to 
elaborate character, but it is not always satisfactorily brought out. 
In the first volume there is a vast amount of description, on a good 
deal of writing which must have been laborious work, and which 
is certainly tedious reading. No doubt, the aim of the author’s 
minute description of localities is to give an air of reality, a 
characteristic Snckeatounl to the figures, and this is often the effect ; 
but novelists should be cautioned against a propensity to dwell 
wae linger over what is, after all, the easiest part oi their 
t. 


Mary Barton was ‘one of the first of a series of novels illus- 
trative of artisan life; and it still remains a genuine and very 
interesting description of the Lancashire operative, whatever may 
be thought of the writer’s views, and apart from the mere 
narrative. Mrs. Gaskell hes now turned to fresh pasture, and has 
shown her familiarity with the dialect and habits of the York- 
shire folk of the sea-coast. She describes a state of society which 
has passed away, and asks us to go back to the end of the last 
century. To many it would be easier to revive a more distant 
— for it is too long ago to be remembered by many, and not 
ong enough to have passed into the domain of history. The 
press-gang is an instance in point. All the iniquity of that 
obsolete institution, which is made to play an — part in 
the story, is here recalled and execrated ; and we feel an irrepres- 
sible satisfaction, when thinking of present foreign grievances and. 
oppressions, that such a system should have so completely passed. 
away as to make its former existence almost incredible to this 
generation. The events of Mrs. Gaskell’s story take place in the 
tishing-town of Monkshaven on the Yorkshire coast, where we 
are told that the fear which the press-gang inspired elsewhere was 
turned into rage and hatred. The terrors of impressment had a 
different effect on the southern and northern ‘po ions, and Mrs. 
Gaskell gives several plausible suggestions as to the cause of this. 
The inhabitants of the southern counties were nearer the great. 
centre of polities and news, nearer the scene of action, more in 
danger of capture by the French, and more familiar with the 
glories and adventures of the naval service. The patriotic hatred 
of the French was less felt in the north, and the people were less. 
submissive 

For, with them, the chances of profit beyond their wages in the whaling or 
Greenland trade extended to the lowest description of sailor. He might rise 
by daring and saving to be a ship-owner himself. Numbers around him had 
done so ; and this very fact made the distinction between class and class less 
apparent; and the common ventures and dangers, the universal interest felt 
in one pursuit, bound the inhabitants of that line of coast together with a 
strong tie, the severance of which by any violent extraneous measure gave 
rise to passionate anger and thirst for vengeance. 


Besides which, there should be taken into account the charac- 
teristic independence of Yorkshire men, which makes them rebel 
against all oppression, and has always made the North more dif- 
ficult to rule than the South. 

There are three careful studies in this novel—Daniel Robson, 
Sylvia’s father, her mother, and the farm servant, Kester—the 
first being the most highly elaborated. When we first see him, 
he is settled as a farmer, on a farm close’to the cliffs. He had, 
we are told, led an adventurous, roving life, and been a whaler, 
emuggler, and horsedealer, before he turned to farming. He was 
just the kind of man that oa, agg talk about, ms find 
fault with, and yet all the time like a great deal better than those 
whose conduct is more irreproachable. Robson’s contempt for 
women in theory, and his dependence on them in practice, his bluff 
blustering manner, wn | egotistical yarns, and ignorant self-im- 
portance, are all sharply-defined points in his character, which 
ee gh contrasts with that of his silent, reserved, and loving 
wife, of whom their only child, Sylvia, says: —“ Mother’s words 
are scarce, and weigh heavy. Feyther’s liker me, and we talk a 
deal o’rubble; but mother’s words are liker to hewn stone. She 
puts a deal o’ meaning in ’em.” 

In Sylvia’s character the interest ought to centre, as she is the 
sole heroine; yet we never can be brought to care much about 


* Sylvia's Lovers. By Mrs, Gaskell, London: Smith & Elder. 1862. 
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i isti except her beauty and her 
trials. The sketch of the ester stronger 
impression. Sylvia has two lovers—the first being Philip 
— her cousin, who has loved her passionately from 
ildhood. He is a specimen of a very properly behaved, 
commendable young draper, self-educated, and anxious to in- 
struct his pretty cousin, who can neither read nor write, and 
who is y contented with her ignorance, and does not care 
to be coaxed out of it, especially by Philip, who, in his patience, 
loves Sylvia all the better for her petulant ways. Philip’s admi- 
ration is unwelcome to the gin, but his suit is favoured by his 
ave aunt, who —— is worth. Most readers will prefer 
the second lover, Charley Kinraid, the manly dashing lad, whom 
Sylvia first sees, pale and hag from wounds, standing by the 
grave of a whaler messmate, who had been shot by the men-of-war’s 
men for resisting the “King’s kidnapping.” At this funeral the 
whole of Monkshaven was gathered in dumb anger and mes 
for the dead, and for those men, returning from the Gree seas, 
who were seized by the King’s frigate within sight of their native 
shore ; and here, as in some other instances, Mrs. Gaskell is highly 
successful in describing the wild contagious emotions and confusion 
of a surging crowd whose angry passions have been excited by 
oppression almost to frenzy. All a young girl’s natural enthusiasm 
was called out by Kinraid’s character, which displayed the sort of 
heroism most easy to comprehend—namely, resistance to oppression, 
and recklessness of life. From their first acquaintance, bravery and 
beauty were attracted by each other, but they only meet once or 
twice before Kinraid leaves the neighbourhood. The pretty face 
makes no permanent impression on the sailor; but with Sylvia it 
‘was very different. Kinraid filled the narrow circle over which her 
fancy could wander and brood. To those who theorize on love as if 
it were entirely under the control of reason, it will be incomprehen- 
sible that such a feeling should arise unbidden, and grow scarcely 
acknowledged in her heart. Love stories were as nought to the 
ignorant country girl, and she had not listened to any second-hand 
experience of the passion ; but she loved Kinraid instinctively, and 
during his absence was more than ever irritated against Philip, 
who, though rebuffed, still penne himself at her feet. 

Kinraid, returning the following year, scarcely knows Sylvia in 
her ripened beauty, and, after a few meetings, they become betrothed. 
He has to go to sea; and on the cliffs, whilst waving a fluttering 
farewell to Sylvia, Philip sees him with intense jealousy. At one 
corner of the cliff, four men-of-war’s-men, lying in ambush for fisher- 
men, spring on Kinraid, and after a struggle capture him. Lying 
bound, he sees Philip, and bids him tell Sylvia how he has been 
impressed, adding that he will come back to her, and “ Bid her not 
forget the great oath we took together this morning ; she’s as much 
my wife as if we’d gone to church; I'll come back and marry her 

‘ore long.” Philip, who had deadly jealousy burning in his heart, 
sees the boat bear his rival off to the tender—he wildly hopes, for 
ever. He looks again towards the ship. “She had spread her 
beautiful great sails, and was standing out to sea in the glittering 

th of he temming sun.” Hepburn was then on his way to 

mdon, whither he had been sent by his employers. At Newcastle 
he hears Kinraid spoken of with admiration as a bold harpooner, 
but the sailors p: on to “jesting mention of his power amongst 
women.” Some girls’ names are introduced in connexion with 
him, and — thinks of the probable fate of his cousin. 
The pen was in his hand to relate what had befallen Kinraid, and 
to repeat his words to Sylvia—words which were lighter than dust 

Philip, but which Sylvia might treasure as gold. The mental 
conflict was violent and protracted. He returned after a long 
absence to Monkshaven, without knowing whether the Robsons 
had even heard that Kinraid was missing. Philip has never 
breathed his secret. He goes to the farm, not knowing how he 
shall act; and is warmly welcomed by his aunt, who opens the 
subject by saying, “'There’s a vast o’ coming and going in this 
world,” and asks if he remembers Charley Kinraid. “ Well, he’s 
dead and gone; ” and she goes on to confess that Sylvia frets after 
him. She does not know of the promise between them, and con- 
cludes that it is a girlish fancy, and begs Philip not to mention the 
sailor’s name before her child. They had evidence of his death, 
she added, for his eaptain would not sail without him, and all 
search was rewarded by finding Kinraid’s hat, which, it was con- 
cluded, the tide must have washed ashore. Sylvia, silent and 
docile, ap —her face wan, and her eyes “fall of dumb tearless 
sorrow,” her movements quiet and slow. Philip is full of pity 
for her, yet he resolves never to soothe her grief with the know- 
ledge which he alone possesses, nor to deliver the message sent by 
her lover. Time passes on, but in the contracted sphere of 
Sylvia’s thoughts and duties there is no change—nothing to 


' relieve the monotony; se the brief episode of her ill-starred 


love gains a romantic intensity from the force of contrast. 
Meanwhile, a r calamity is at hand; for Daniel Robson is 
one of the leaders of the mob that rescues some newly-impressed 
sailors, who had been taken by the cruel stratagem of —_ the 
town fire-bell at dead of night, and so seizing by ruse the game 
that evaded other snares. The deep indignation of the desperate 
crowd was shown by burning down the rendezvous, and letting 
out their friends. As chief offender, Robson is _, found guilty, 
and eventually hung at the York Assizes, Philip, who has become 

rous and rich, does all that is possible to avert the blow, and 


to soften it when it falls; but the poor farmer’s wife, who had 
loss childist 


borne up bravely till all was over, then sinks into h 


ness. Philip, who is now the sole stay of the lone bereaved women, 
asks Sylvia to marry him. She consents, because her mother likes 
him, and “ he’s been so good to us in a’ this time o’ trouble and 
heavy grief, and he'll keep mother in comfort all the rest of her 
days.” But in her desolation of heart she would rather that “the 
grave lay open before her, and that she could lie down, and be 
covered up by the soft green turf from all the bitter sorrows, and 
carking cares, and weary bewilderments of this life.” 

It is often a matter of complaint that novels flag towards 
the end; but in this story the last of the three volumes is, 
in some re the best. The web of circumstances becomes. 
more intricate, and, with the shifting and contending feelings to 
be delineated, Mrs. Gaskell exhibits her power of insight and 
expression. There is a great deal about the mercer’s , and two 
Quaker brothers who give up their business to Philip and his fellow 
shopman ; yet, with the exception of the shopwoman " 
quaint old Kester, there are no secon characters who are not 
rather dull and commonplace. Several of the personages, indeed, 
are wholly unnecessary to the conduct of the tale, and are merely 
impediments in the narrative, which, with many affecting inci~ 
dents and striking scenes, does not gain that hold on the imagina- 
tion of the reader which Mrs. Gaskell has before commanded. 
We need scarcely say that Kinraid returns, and his meeting with 
Sylvia is the most powerful scene in the book. The 
is very forcible in its homely dialect, without the slightest 

Gaskell finely marked the and 
ion, ev ible the overwhelming despair whi 
feels when 8 presence makes known her husband's 
deceit. The story does not end at this point, and the current of 
events takes a totally unexpected, yet natural, direction. There 
are irresistible combinations of circumstances forming the so-called 
“irony of fate,” against which poor human creatures chafe in vain, 
to which the Laureate’s lines, —_ on the title page of Sylvia's 
Lovers, come as an appropriate i— 
Oh, for thy voice to soothe and bless ; 
What hope of answer or redress ? 
Behind the veil! Behind the veil! 


ANCIENT IRISH ART.* 


MONG the choicest treasures in the collection of Works of 
Art upon Loan, which was brought together last autumn at 

the South Senagtte Museum, were the specimens of the fine 
arts of ancient Ireland. The disks, and torques, and gorgets, and 
“minds” of gold, considered to be of ancient Celtic workmanship, 
will be remembered by all who studied that unrivalled collection 
with due attention. And not less interesting were the later 
specimens of Irish art, supposed to belong to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. a these were objects in bronze, enriched with 
champlevé enamels and vitreous mosaics, brooches, like that of 
Tara, adorned with filagrees of gold and interlaced engraved 
patterns of marvellous delicacy and elaboration; besides skin 
reliquaries, and pastoral staves, all of the highest artistic, as 
as antiquarian, value. Many persons, who had only known 
historically that the sister island boasted of an ancient and ad- 
vanced civilization, saw for the first time these material proofs of 
early Irish artistic culture with mingled surprise and admiration. 

Mr. Henry O'Neill, who has already published a work on the 
Sculptured Crosses of Ancient Ireland, will find, just at this 
time, an audience — ready to welcome the essay now before 
us. But we regret that we cannot say much in commendation of 
his treatise. It is useful enough for the facts which it records, 
and especially for the excellent illustrations which adorn the 
volume, but the writer's own speculations and conclusions are 
absolutely worthless. Most English archeeologisis will reckon his 
boldness greater than his judgment when they find that he 
ventures to break a lance with no less an authority than Dr. 
Petrie on the subject of Round Towers. 

Mr. O'Neill starts by declaring that ancient Irish art is « 
more original and more perfect style than was attained by any 
other a He alleges that it flourished for many centuries, 
though its hi was one of continuous decline, and that it 
influenced the taste of the civilized world from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean. He has not proved, however, that the Hiberno- 
Celtic art was anything more than a local variety of a widely- 
diffused Celtic style. e presumption is that it was only the 
latter. The favourite intend ing ornaments which are supposed 
to be characteristic of the style are found on sculptured crosses 
in England and in Scandinavia. And, as we write, the most 
recent number of M. de Caumont’s Bulletin Monumental contains 
a paper by M. Vincent Durand, on some ular bracelets, of 
Celtic date (recently discovered at Vinol, near Mont- 

ison, in the D ent of the Loire), which might very 
well pass for Imsh workmanship. But what unprejudiced 
archeologist would venture upon such an assertion ? . O'Neill, 
however, is so jealous of the honour of his native country that 
he even resents the common classification of Irish art under the 
general head of tine — meaning only the intermediate 
stages between the classical and the medieval. And he indul: 
in the absurd speculation that the sculpture of the ancient Insh 
may perhaps have equalled that of Phidias orScopas. “Whether,” 


* The Fine Arts and Civilization of Ancient Ireland. By Henry O'Neill. 
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he says, “ their brazen statues equalled the best works of the Greek 
School or not, cannot now be told, as not a vestige of them re- 
mains.” That lrish illumination is unsurpassed among the extant 
works of medizeval caligraphy is, however, undeniable. The famous 
Book of Kells, in gustiouhe in manuscript of the Gospels, tra- 
ditionally said to have ——— to St. Columba, and preserved in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin — is known as a most 
marvellous specimen of intricate design, and artistic finish and 
invention. In the Book of Armagh, again, Mr. Westwood, the 

ographer, counted, with a magnifying-glass, no less than 158 
interlacings, of a slender ribbon pattern, in a small space measuring 
only three-quarters of an inch in length by less than half-an-inch 
in breadth. Sir William Betham’s judgment as an antiquary 
carries no weight with it; but the testimonies of Mr. Henry Shaw, 
Mr. pe hag and Dr. Waagen, to the rare excellence of the 
Trish scribes, are well worth consideration. 


that such sculptured stones with interlaced ornamentation as are 
found in Great Britain and the Isle of Man—why does he omit 
the Scandinavian examples?—are all of them really Irish. We 
see no reason whatever for believing that the supposed Anglo- 
Saxon illuminations, such, for instance, as the Book of St. Cuthbert 
in the British Museum, are, as Mr. O’Neill wishes to persuade us, 
really Irish manuscripts. It is pure nonsense, again, to argue from 
the lacertine character of the common ornamentation of the metal- 
work and sculptured crosses, that these devices had something to do 
with serpent worship and Paganism. The author seems to know 

nothing of the snake-like patterns so common in the carved wood-. 
work of Sweden and Norway. It is no more improbable that 
the Pagan Irish had attained a high degree of artistic skill, 

especially in the working of metal, before the first Christianizing of 
the island, than that the P Saxons in England cultivated cer- 


As to the question whether an advanced civilization existed in 
Ireland before the Anglo-Norman invasion in 1172, Mr. O’Neill | 
cites some rather amusingly opposite statements by various writers. | 
Undoubtedly the balance of authority is with those who assert the | 
affirmative. “It is certain,” wrote und Spenser, “that Ireland | 
hath had the use of letters very auntiently, and long before | 
England.” And again: —“The Saxons of England are said to | 


tain arts to great perfection before the coming of St. Augustine. If 
Mr. O'Neill had studied English archeological literature at all, he 
would have known that it is often next to impossible, on opening a 
Saxon barrow, to know, from the works of art exhumed, whether the 
persons buried therein were heathens or Christians. And had he 
ever observed the exquisite workmanship of the fibule or necklaces | 
found in many a Saxon gravehill, he would have seen that he had: 
no sufficient reason for arguing from the beauty of the Tara Brooch 


have their letters, and learning, and learned men from the Irish.” | that Ireland must have possessed an indigenous and pre-historic 
Mr. O’Neill’s opinion is that the island enjoyed an exceptionally school of art, allied to none other in the world. The most accom- 
high civilization in Pagan times, which declined and decayed plished living Irish antiquary, Dr. Petrie, has sufficiently exploded 
through many centuries after the introduction of Christianity. the notion that ancient Ireland is to be credited with any such 
This, he thinks, is to be proved by an examination of the | exceptional civilization as is here claimed. On this account, he is 
existing remains of Irish art in its various branches. Address- | honoured by Mr. O’Neill’s bitter antipathy. In particular, our 
ing himself first to sculpture, our author depicts and describes present author is indiscreet enough to devote a chapter to the 
the cross of Drumeliff, a village near Sligo. We shall, we fear, exposing of Dr. Petrie’s “mistakes ” about the Irish Round Towers. 
shock Mr. O'Neill by declaring our opinion that this monu- He had far better, for his own sake, have left Dr. Petrie alone. In 
ment, however interesting archwologically, is positively con- | a final chapter, on the Decline of Irish Civilization, Mr. O'Neill hints 
temptible in respect of art. The sculptured ornaments in bas- that it was nothing but English injustice for six successive cen- 
relief are of the most rude and grotesque kind. There isa hideous turies that quenched the native art of the old Pagan Irish. It 
representation of Adam and Eve; another group which is sup- will be seen that the present volume has no value whatever 
posed to represent David with the head of Goliath ; an unintelligible except as containing careful and coloured drawings of some of the 
subject of a man between two animals, and a supposed figure of | most famous known specimens of early medizval Irish art. We 
our Lord, more grotesque than —— the top. On the reverse of | are thankful for these; but we will have nothing to say to the 
the cross there.are the same number of groups, none of which can | theories which he bases upon them. 

be explained with any certainty; and a rude figure of the cruci- 
fixion. There is nothing to show that this work is of a very early 


date. A coarser piece of barbaric sculpture it would be difficult to 
find. There is no doubt, on the other hand, that the ancient Irish 
metal-work is of a high order of excellence. Take, for instance, 
the Devonshire Crosier, as it is called—a bishop’s staff, which was 
discovered about forty years ago, bricked up in a recess in the wall 
in the Castle of Lismore. This curious relic, by the way, was 
exhibited at South Kensington as No. 897. Mr. O'Neill gives 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
CADEMICIANS in France have always been, and will still 
most likely remain for some time to come, the favourite 
butt of all those estimable persons who deal in puns, and 
who have an epigrammatic turn of writing, The illustrious 
“Forty” are especially singled out as fit subjects for banter ; 


careful drawings of it, coloured in chromo-lithography. It is of and whether or not it is on the principle that the grapes 
oak, overlaid with bronze, with gilt ornaments to the head, and are sour, one thing is perfectly certain—since the days of 
(to quote Mr. R. H. 8, Smith’s technical description of it) “set Piron, the well-known title, un des quarante, immediately 
with bosses of glass, or vitreous mosaic, and surmounted by a points out the person who bears it to ridicule and sarcasm. 
lacertine open-work ornament, terminating in a monster’s head, By way of justifying this course of proceeding, we must say 
with blue glass eyes.” The stem is covered with niello, and bears | that the Académie Francaise, as a body corporate, has done 
an inscription which has been thus translated :—“A prayer for very little to vindicate its ambitious claim to be considered 
Nial Mac Meic A2ducain, for whom was made this precious work. the legislative assembly of the French language, and the 
A prayer for Nechtan, the artist who made this precious work.’ amusing book lately published by M. Pautex * ought to make all 
The Bishop of Lismore who bore this name—in its modern form the Academicians blush for their shortcomings. And, moreover, 
M‘Gettigan—died in 1112. Itis very curious to observe, in the full- | whilst the famous historical dictionary, so long announced as the 
sized drawings of this staff, how beautiful, delicate, and firmly drawn opus magnum of the learned company, progresses at such a rate 
are the interlacing and snake-like ornamental patterns, while the that in about a couple of centuries only it 1s likely to be finished, 
representations of the human are clumsy and unseemly in | M. Littré, amidst occupations of the most various nature, has 
the extreme. The outside case of the so-called St. Patrick's Bell, found time, unaided, to prepare a work of the same character, 
in the possession of Dr. Todd, of Trinity College, Dublin, is yet infinitely superior in point of method and of accuracy. His 
another fine example of the Irish metal-work of the twelfth Dictionnaire de la Langue Frangaiset, three parts or livraisons of 
yep This case, which follows the shape of the enclosed bell— which are now before us, is a work in every respect deserving far 
that of the modern sheep-bell—is of one, covered with orna- more than the notice we can give it here; and we must be 
ments of gold and silver and coloured glass. The ornaments are contented to state as briefly as possible the plan adopted by the 
sometimes cut out of the solid, but more often they are in pierced author. M. Littré has considered in his dictionary not onl 
or open work, soldered, or attached to the copper foundation by the language as it is now spoken, but also its archaisms, if 
rivets. The last specimen of Irish metal-work, illustrated by Mr. we may use the expression. h article comprises two distinct 
O'Neill, is the Tara Brooch. The form and ornamentation of this parts: —1st. The various significations of the word, 
beautiful work of art, even before its exhibition at South Ken- according to their logical order, together with an excellent selec- 
sington, were familiar to every one by the innumerable copies of tion of examples and the various remarks, either grammatical or 
it, more or less accurate, which have been manufactuyed for modern | critical, which are likely to be useful; znd. A purely historical 
use by the Dublin goldsmiths. The substance of it is described as section, giving the connexion of each word with the patois, and the 
white bronze, covered with plaques of gold, which are ornamented different branches of the Romance ; and also the 
with filagree of gold and silver, niello, glass of different colours, and etymology traced accurately and fully. The first fasciculus of 
enamels. Some of the interlaced decoration is composed of the the work terminates with the substantive bréviaire, and the subse- 
most delicate gold wire, requiring a microscope for its full quent parts are announced to appear at short intervals. M. Littré’s 
examination. fact, the. aineniion of the workmanship is preface discusses in the minutest manner the scheme he has 
almost inconceivable. It may be doubted whether an exact thought proper to adopt, and gives, besides, a concise history of 
reproduction of this gem of ry vi art could be made by any the development of the language. 
workers in the precious metals of this day. Some of the processes M. Vapereau’s Année Littérairet for the last year is compiled with 
——- are lost altogether. _ the same care as the previous volumes, and is quite as interesting. 
e have no intention of following Mr. O'Neill in his rambling The bulk of the work and the length of the alphabetical table 
attempt to give a critical examination- of ancient Irish art in show that both authors and productions are still abundant. But 
general. But it may be worth while to say a few words upon his what trash is recorded by the chronicler! The political events of 
conclusions on the subject. These are, in brief, that an origi - - , 
school of Irish art existed in independent and solitary perfection _* Errata du Dictionnaire de T Académie Frangaise. Par A. Pautex. 
for some centuries before the introduction of Christianity into the Oe ek, ga — ise. Par E. Littré. (A—Bréviaire.) 
island. This position, which is in itself highly improbable, does gto. Paris and London : Hachette. 
not admit of anything like demonstrative proof. Mr. O'Neill “+ Z’ Année Littéraire et Dramatique. Par G. Vapereau. 5th Année. 
mistakes for arguments in its favour his own repeated assertions _ Paris and London: Hachette. 
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the day have given a certain popularity to M. About’s Gaétana 
and to M. Augier’s Fils de Giboyer. 0, on the other hand, would 
think it worth while wasting his time in reading Les Ganaches and 
Les petits Oiseaux? However, for the sake of completeness, it 
is necessary that the most insignificant vaudeville should be 
registered. 

M. Vivien de Saint Martin’s Année Géographique* is a fresh 
instalment added to the same collection. The author begins by 
deploring the low ebb to which geographical studies have sunk, 
until very lately, in France as compared with KA countries, 
and he purposes filling up the deficiency by publishing yearly a 
résumé, containing an account of all the voyages made during the 
twelve preceding months, together with a review of the journals, 
disquisitions, and other documents relating to geographical and 
ethnographical questions. The Année Géographique comprises, 
besides a preface, five sections, treating respectively of Africa, 
Asia, Australia, America, and Europe. The chapter assigned to 
each country is introduced by a bibliographical index, which will 
prove of great service to the reader. 

Under the title Les Médecins au Temps de Molitret+, M. M. 
Raynaud has published a volume which may be considered both 
as an illustrative commentary on some portions of the great 
dramatist’s works, and also as a history of the Paris Faculté de 
Médecine before the period of the Revolution. It has often surprised 
us that, amidst the large quantity of notes and illustrations that 
have been published on the plays of Moliére, no one should have 
yet endeavoured to identify those amusing characters—M. 
Diafoirus, M. Purgon, and M. Fleurant. Were the physicians of 
the time of Louis XIV. really such prejudiced pedants as they are 
painted in the Malade Imaginaire? Were they so brutal, so rapa- 
cious, so conceited? M. Raynaud does not exactly answer in the 
negative; but he endeavours to plead in their favour the benefit of 
extenuating circumstances. The first chapter of the volume con- 
tains an interesting account of the origin of the Paris Faculté, with 
its discipline, its course of teaching, and its privileges. We then 
have a sketch of the social position occupied by the physicians—a 
sketch in which M. Raynaud introduces biographical notices of 
Guy Patin and Gabriel Naudé. The feuds caused by the disco- 
yery of the circulation of the blood, and by the use of antimony and 
of Peruvian bark, are successively detailed. A distinct chapter is 
devoted to the war which broke out between the Paris practitioners 
and their brethren at Montpellier; and another gives us an 
account of the lawsuit instituted by the former of these against the 
Worshipful Company of Surgeon-barbers. For we must bear in 
mind that the Paris Faculté de Médecine was essentially and 
thoroughly conservative. Its members believed that they alone had 
the right of Seignandi, cou i, percandi ubique terrarum; and, 
as M. Raynaud remarks, if they were so reluctant to admit the 
fact that the blood circulates through the body, it was only because 
that phenomenon had not been discovered by themselves. 


M. Jules Levallois makes no mystery of his militant disposition. t 
The critiques he has collected will, he is ready to admit, be 
strongly objected to by certain persons; but he claims for them 
the merit of having been conscientiously written, and of embodying 
the result of a careful study of the books he discusses. The preface 
to this series of essays is rather long. It is the development of the 
two following ideas :—First, that the endeavour to introduce realism 
into literature has brought about a complete perversion of poetry. 
Secondly, that critics who would seriously be true to their mission 
must not bind themselves down to the caprices of a coterie or a school. 
“Tf you do not love, more than everything else, good writing, good 
taste, common sense—if you place aught above sincerity, truth, 
and justice—leave our ranks, you are not called to be a critic. 
The critic is wedded to truth, as the Doge of Venice formerly was 
to the sea. When he has given away the marriage-ring, he never 
dreams of taking it back again.” Such are the ideas expressed by 
M. Levallois in his preface. The book itself is an estimate, 
from the Spiritualist — of view, of the most popular French 
authors of the day. It consists of thirty chapters orginally pub- 
lished as fewilletons in the newspaper L’ Opinion Nationale. 


We do not wish to quarrel with M. P..A. Fiorentino; but his 
biographical sketch of the late M. Halévy§ is too much in the 
strain of a panegyric. We cannot admit that the author of La 
Juive belongs to the highest order of dramatic composers. He 
may have understood very well the requirements of stage effect ; 
but he was absolutely devoid of originality, and, with the excep- 
tion of a few pieces, his works contain nothing which appe 
either to the imagination or to the heart. M. Halévy was not only 
a musician; he also enjoyed some reputation as a littératew’, and in 
his capacity of member of the Institute he pronounced, on several 
occasions, the éloge of men eminent in the musical world. A first 
volume of Souvenirs et Portraits, selected from these papers, 
had already been published. The one now before us contains 
the remainder—viz. a series of letters on music, biographical 
sketches of Mozart, Boucher-Desnoyers, Simart, Nourrit, Berton, 
and an unfinished novel. . 

Whilst perusing the two thick octavos of M. Guizot’s Histoire 


* L’ Année ag Par M. Vivien de Saint Martin. 1*° Année. 
Paris and London : ette. 
Les Médecins au Temps de Moliére. Par M. Maurice Raynaud. Paris: 
Didier. London: Williams & Norgate. 
; Critique Militante. Par Jules Levallois. Paris: Didier. London: 
i 


s & Norgate. 
Derniers Sowwenirs et Portraits. Par F. Halévy. Paris: Lévy. 
London : Jeffs. 


Parlementaire de France*, we have often been reminded of 
M. = * Collard’s speeches, which were published a little while 
ago. both instances, the history of Constitutional Government 
in France is illustrated by a collection of discourses printed 
chronologically and connected together by the author’s own com- 
ments. But there is this difference—that in the case of M. Royer 
Collard the elucidating narrative has been given in greater detail, 
because it is intended to form a Parliamentary biography of the 
celebrated doctrinaire ; whilst the present publication comes before 
us merely as an appendix or supplement to the Mémoires pour servir 
al Histowrede mon Temps. Part of M. Guizot’s preface has already 
been printed in the Revue des Deux Mondes, It is an account of 
the causes which, since 1789, have by turns promoted and stopped 
the growth of political liberty on the other side of the Channel. 
Despite the countless vicissitudes he has witnessed, our author still 
entertains bright hopes for the future of his country, because in a 
free government alone are to be found efficacious guarantees for the 
general interests of society, the personal rights of individuals, and 
the common rights of mankind. The episodes included in these 
two volumes take us from March 22, 1819 (Discourse on the 
Government Proposal to restrict the Liberty of the Press) to June 
10, 1836 (Discussion on the Affairs of Algeria). 
The Reign of Terror will soon be thoroughly known, and we ma: 

expect to get at something like the truth alter the higthp-avioteel, 

icturesque, poetical, but generally inaccurate narratives of 

essieurs Thiers, Michelet, and Lamartine. It is a matter of d 
regret that the famous Histoire des Girondins should be on 
sides proved to be untrustworthy; but such is the fact. M. de 
Lamartine has drawn chiefly upon his imagination whilst relating 
the most touching scenes in the work; and when we turn from the 
Girondins to the sober matter-of-fact s of M. Alexandre Sorel f, 
it is exactly like leaving the sphere of fiction for that of reality. 
Three public monuments occupy an important place in the 
history of the French Revolution—the Temple, the Abbaye, and 
the Convent of the Carmelite friars, The first two have been 
completely destroyed, but the third still exists, and is one of the 
most curious relics that can be examined in connexion with the 
tragedies of September1792. M.Sorel has given in the introductory 
chapter of his book an account of the earliest establishment of 
the Carmelites in France. He then takes us immediately to the 
Revolutionary epoch ; and, with the help of authentic documents 

reserved either in the Archives de l’Empire or at the Préfecture 

e Police, he identifies all the prisoners who were massacred by the 
sans-culottes, together with the very few who managed to escape 
either by the generosity of some republicans more susceptible of 
compassion than the rest, or by accidents which seem little less than 
miraculous. Thanks to the pious liberality of Madame de Soyecourt, 
the convent of the Carmelite friars has been preserved, and the 
terrible relics it contains of the days of September may still be 
examined. A careful investigation of the building throughout its 
minutest details has enabled M. Sorel to correct not only the 
blunders committed by M. de Lamartine, but also a few errors 
which occur in M. Granier de Cassagnac’s Histoire des Massacres de 


Septembre. 

The administration of justice in France has been, like everything 
else, thoroughly remodelled since 1789, and few persons at the 
present time, with the exception of jurists and magistrates, know 
accurately the somewhat complicated machinery of what was 
called under the old monarchy, Le Parlement de Paris. We must, 
therefore, thank M. Charles Desmaze for the curious details he has 
given us on the Chatelet{, which was one of the most important 
courts of law, and we cordially recommend his volume to the 
attention of historical students. The first chapter of the volume 
we are now noticing contains an account of the seat and jurisdi 
tion of the Chatelet. It appears to have been invested with very 
important and extensive privileges, and, as was usual in such cases, 
these privileges often led, especially during the middle ages, to 
disputes with other courts equally jealous of their own rights. 
Fifteen chapters are devoted by M. Desmaze to an account of the 
functionaries who belonged to the Chitelet—the most distin- 
guished of all being undoubtedly the Provost of Paris, who, by his 
position, was often called upon to take an active part in the 
political dissensions of the day, and to vindicate the authority of 
the bourgeoisie against the pretensions of despotism. We shall form 
some idea of the power originally enjoyed by the Provost of Paris 
when we consider that he was not only chief of the magis 
of the metropolis, but also political administrator and director of 
the finances. He had, moreover, all the city militia under his 
immediate command, and was for a long time regarded as the chief 
of the nobility throughout the comté. M. Desmaze has given us 
a list of all the Provosts of Paris from 1060 to 1792; and 
this catalogue includes names well known in history —H 
Aubriot, Pierre de Essarts, Tanneguy Duchatel, for instance. 
Chapter twenty-seventh deserves particular mention, because it 
contains an account of the basoche, or association of lawyers’ clerks 
belonging to the Parliament and to the Chiatelet. The etymology 
of basoche is still a matter of doubt, and the name itself b i 
back to our memory the coarse jokes, the turbulence, and the 


rgate. 
Le Chételet de Paris; son Organisation, ses Priviléges. Par Charles 
lien. Paris: Didier. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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* Histoire Parlementaire de France; Recueil complet des Discours pro- 
noncés par M. Guizot. 2 vols. Paris: Lévy. London: Barthes & Lowell. i 
Terreur. Par Alexandre Sorel. Paris: Didier. London: Williams & hy 
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convivial gatherings of a number of young men; but the basoche 
was a useful institution, and alth its assemblies were too aaah 
disgraced by unjustifiable ri it did, on many occasions, 

service to the i The volume of M. is a work 
of research. It reproduces a number of valuable documents, 
and is completed by a bibliographical list, which will be extremely 
serviceable to other historians engaged upon similar investigations. 

The Third Part of the Mémoires de Sanson* has just been 
published. Amongst various episodes of a sensation character, it 

ives us an account of the incidents connected with the famous 

iamond necklace, the death of the Marquis de Favras, and the 
beheading of the unfortunate Louis X We may also refer to 
the chapter in which Sanson describes the discussion that took 
place at the National Assembly on the sand of December, 1789, 
respecting the social position of the public hangman. Count de 
Clermont Tonnerre and Robespierre, then an obscure member for 
Artois, maintained that no stain of infamy could be applied to him 
who was only the instrument of the law, however repulsive his 
duties might es whilst the majority voted for the opposite view. 
Referring to the researches of Doctor Guillotin on capital punish- 
ment, and to the well-known machine that did such frightful 
work during the revolutionary period, Sanson relates a curious 
scene which, he says, took place at the Tuileries in the presence 
of the King himself, where the several improvements proposed 
for the construction of the guillotine formed the subject of an 

M. Tollemer has published a second edition of a work ¢ which 
appeared ten years ago under a title somewhat different from the 
one it bears now. e ground which has induced him to make 
this, alteration is perfectly logical, considered from the Roman 
Catholic point of view, but, examined impartially, it will strike 
every one as completely erroneous. He says that, out of the pale of 
the true Church, charity as well as doctrine is inefficient ; and that, 
if we take, for instance, the history of the Crimean war, we shall 
see that whilst Roman Catholicism accomplished marvels, the 
share of Protestantism in the fulfilment of the law of charity was 
trifling. We can vee understand how M. Tollemer, an Abbé, 
should, with every desire to be even-handed, reason from so ridi- 
culously absurd a premiss; but the only excuse for such nonsense 
is ignorance ; for the slightest knowledge of the charitable 
institutions belonging to the various branches of the Protestant 
Church would have taught him better. The volume of M. 
Tollemer is something more than what the title expresses. It 
is divided into two , the former of which gives us a sketch of 
the heathen world at the time when Christianity made its 
appearance, and describes the attitude assumed by the disciples 
of the new religion towards their persecutors. In order to 
understand fully the true character of the work which the 
Church had to do, it is necessary to know the circumstances 
amidst which this work was begun and carried on; hence, the 
historical developments contained in the cpening division of the 
book. The various forms of destitution and suffering, and the cor- 
ys pane systems of relief, are then enumerated with detail, 
and an application of the whole subject is made to the condition 
of society. 

After having given us fifteen volumes of Causeries, M. Sainte 
Beuve begins a new series, and publishes, under the title Nowveaur 
Lundist, those delightful articles which every Monday enrich the 
feuilletons of the Constitutionnel. From the preface to this book 
we find that the author has resigned his professorship at the Ecole 
Normale, and that he purposes giving up all his time to the duties 
of literary reviewer. We rejoice at this determination, for, with 
many defects (and these have been lately very painfully developed 
by party spirit), M. Sainte Beuve is perhaps the first French critic 
of the present day, and no one excels him in the accuracy with 
which he analyses the moral character of the authors whose works 
he discusses, identifying himself thoroughly with them for the time 
being, and bringing out to a nicety both their merits and their 
defects. Amongst the articles contained in the first volume of the 
Nouveaux Lundis we have particularly been struck by the one on 
Lamennais’ co’ mdence and the two which treat of M. Louis 
Veuillot. There is, we think, too much parti-pris in M. Sainte 
Beuve’s estimate of Madame Swetchine, and the chapter entitled 
Des Prochaines Elections a 0 Académie, is written in a spirit of 
downright spite. 

The Souvenirs collected by M. Schickler during course of 
two excursions in the East are very interesting.§ e first part 
takes us through Hungary, Moldavia, and Illyria to Constantinople, 
and thence to Palestine. Egypt forms the subject of the second 
division. Whilst visiting Jerusalem, M. Schickler regrets that 
the very city which, in consequence of the associations connected 
with it, should be the abode of peace, harmony, and good will, is, 
on the contrary, the one where religious animosity has reached its 
highest pitch. Armenians and Latins, Jews and Christians, are 
always quarrelling with one another, and endeavouring to out- 
reach one another in every possible way, Our author's remarks on 
the settlement of that great political puzzle, the Oriental ques- 


* Mémoires de Sanson. Tome troisitme. Paris: Dupray de la Mahérie. 
de la Charité Catholique. Par A. Toll d 
s Origi: i ique. . Tollemer, Prétre du 
Dioctse de Coutances. Paris: Dupray de la Mahérie. London: Dulau. 
t Nouveaux Lundis. Par C. A. Sainte Beuve, de Académie Frangaise. 
Paris: Lévy. London: Barthes & Lowell. 
En Orient: Souvenirs de Voyage. Par F. Schickler. Paris: Lévy. 
London: Jeffs. 


tion, are free from that affectation of diplomatic depth which 

the most ignorant tourists think themselves bound to assume as 

airo, 

M. Mary Lafon’s two novels should have been published a 
hundred years ago, when the fashion for trap-doors, mysterious 
castles, noble-minded banditti, and melodramatic adventures had 
left its stamp upon imaginative literature. Both books have some 
remote connexion with history. The subject of La Peste de 
Marseille *, is, indeed, one of the most mournful episodes in the 
annals of the eighteenth century, and has helped to immortalize 
the name of a charitable prelate, M. de Belzunce. The scene of 
the second tale t is placed at Montauban, and the hero, the son of 
one of the highest magistrates in the kingdom, is represented as 
an unfortunate young man whom the severity of his father has 
driven to become the chief of a company of highwaymen. A 
number of startling incidents, capitally told, keep the reader in 
a — state of suspense, and add much to merit of the 
work, 


* La Peste de Marseille. Par Mary Lafon. Paris: Lévy. London: Jeffs. 
¢ La Bande Mystérieuse. Par Mary Lafon. Paris: Lévy. London: Jeffs. 


Mr. Anthony Trollope requests us to state that the testimony in 
Mr. Home's favour, appealed to by that gentleman, was given by 
Mr, T. Adolphus Trollope, and not by him (Mr. Anthony 
Trollope). This request is urged upon us because Mr. Anthony 
Trollope “finds that he is supposed to have believed in Mr. Home > 
which he certainly does not, and never has done.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it ts impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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Rerar ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
SEASON 1863. 


Mr. GYE has the honour to announee to the Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the Public, 
thet the Opera Season of 1863 will commence on 


TUESDAY NEXT, APRIL 7, 
On which occasion will be performed AUBER'’S celebrated Opera 
MASANIELLO. 
The following is a List of the Engagements already entered into: 
Mademoiselle ADELINA PATTI, 
Madame DIDIER, 
Mademoiselle ANTONIETTA FRICCI, 
Mademoiselle MARIE BATTU, 


AN 
Madame MIOLAN-CARVALHO, 


Mademoiselle FIORETTI, 
(Her First A in England.) 
Mademoiselle MAURENSI, 
(Her First Appearance in England.) 
Mademoiselle ELVIRA DEMI, 
(Her First Appearance in England.) 
Madame DE MAFFEI, 

(ier First Appearance in England.) 


AND 
Mademoiselle PAULINE LUCCA, 
(ier First Appearance in England.) 


Signor TAMBERLIK, 
Signor NERI-BARALDI, 


Signor NAUDIN, 
(His First Appearance at the Royal Italian Opera.) 
Signor FEREN ESI, 
(His First App in land.) 
AND 
Signor CAFFIERI, 
(iis First Appearance in England.) 


Signor RONCONT, 
(His First Appearance these two years, since his severe illness.) 
Monsieur FAURE, 
AND 


Signor GRAZIANI. 


Herr FORMES, 

Signor TAGLIAFICO, 
Signor FELLAR, 

Signor PATRIOSSI, 

Monsieur ZELGER, 
Signor CAPPONI, 
Signor CIAMPI, 

AND 
Monsieur OBIN, 
(ilis First Appearance in England.) 


Director of the Music, Composer, and Conductor, 
Mr. COSTA. 

Principal Danseuses. 
Mademoiselle SALVIONT, 
Mademoiselle ZINA RICHARD, 
Mademoiselle MONTERO, 
(Her First Appearance in England.) 
Mademoiselle DURIEZ, 
(Her First Appearance in England.) 
AND 
Mademoiselle DUMILATRE. 
(iler First Appearance in England.) 


Maestro al Piano oo +» Signor LI CALSI. 
Leader of the Military Band (Coldstream) om «+» Mr. GODFREY. 
Chorus Master .. ee os Mr. SMYTHSON. 
Poet .. oe +» Signor MAGGIONT. 
Prompter os ee +. Signor MONTERAST. 
Leader of the Band... ee oo Mons. NADAUD. 
Maitre de Ballet oe +» Mons. DESPLACES. 


THE UNRIVALLED ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS OF THE ROYAL ITALIAN 
OPERA. 


Stage Manager, Mr. A. HARRIS. 


The Scenery by Mr. WILLIAM BEVERLEY, Mr. GRIEVE, and Mr. TELBIN. 


Artistes Costumiers. 
Madame VALLET, Monsieur HENNIER, Mrs. JAMES, and Mr. COOMBES. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION WILL CONSIST OF FORTY NIGHTS, 
But as there will (after the first week) be regularly Four Nights in each Week, viz. Monday, 


Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, Subscribers will, by making known their wishes at the | 
commencement of the Season, have the choice of selecting either two of the Four Nights. | 


Subscribers of last Season are also respectfully requested, if they wish to retain their Boxes 
or Stalls, to notify the same at once to Mr. Parsons, at the Box Office. 


Terms: 
Boxes on the Second Tier (for Four Persons) 100 Guineas. 
Ditto First Tier (ditto) 20 
Ditto Ditto at the side (ditto) 150 
Ditto Grand Tier (ditto) 20 
Ditto Pit Tier (ditto) 220 ow 
Orchestra Stalls (Each) 
Amphitheatre Stalls, First Row (ditto) 
Ditto Second Row (ditto) f= « 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


Application for Boxes and Stalls to be made to Mr. Parsons, at the Box Office, under the 


Portico of the Theatre. 

Also of Mr. Mitchell ; Messrs. Lacon & Ollier; Mr. Hookham ; Messrs. Cheppell ; Mr. Bubb; | 
Messrs. Cock & Hutchings, Bond Street ; Mr. Sams, St. James's Street ; Messrs. Cramer, Beale, 
& Wood, Regent Street ; and of Messrs, Keith, Prowse, & Co., Cheapside. 


ARTHUR SEETCHLEY at the Sti James’s Hall, 


Even 
the Plas Sketchiey, in the most idiomatic dialect, is in its way 
e a 
masterpiece. “4 Times, March 25. 8 3e.; ‘cea, Gallery, 


[i WER & CO. to announce that they will give 0 
MORNING CONC: at the Hanover Tuesd: band J 
2, order to introduce Subseribers of their Mes the latest most 
stant Cosspositions of Guinea Muse, Subscribers receive invitations. Livy 
rs will be shortly published. E 
Mas Libs 5.87 a-Guinea WER 


EUSICAL UNION. — Members’ Tickets have been sent to 


thei: all by gectified on 
Director, The VINST MATINER w plane on April 14. Subscriptions for 
the Hehe Batinkes, es, Two Guineas, at Cramer, Beale, & Wood's ; Chappell & Co.'s ; and 
Ashdown & Parry's. 


J. ELLA, 18 Hanover Square, Direetor. _ 
ME: EDMUND YATES’S. INVITATIONS to EVENING 


ARTIES and the SEA-SIDE.—A SPIRIT RATFING SEANCE.—Anentirely new 
rt exited TWENTY MINUTES WI AM be given on EASTER 
Bio DAY and every Evening. Yates; Si Power. There vil also 
new arrivals at the “SEA-SIDE ‘0 commence at Eight, 
Area, 2s,; Balcony, RGYPTTAN WALL, PICCADILLY, 


M GHEMAR’S EXHIBITION of the ROYAL FAMILIES 
gana and DENMARK (Portraits of the Queen, the Prince Princess of 
prising 51 Pictures and Drawings executed 

on Galery, 120 Pall Madl (fizst Admis- 


NB. Each Visitor wif be presented with a Portrait of the Princess of Wales, carte de visite 
EIGATE LOAN EXHIBITION, — The Committee for 


Easter Monday, April 6. and continue the viteles ent by the 
various Comtecsuners include Pictures, both by ancient and modern Manet iptures, Bronzes, 
Eni by d, Antiquities, Rare Specimens of Nawural I 
Missals, Valuabie Books, and other of in ‘The held in the 
Publie Hall, Reigate; is ly accessible fi London. the 
Particulars of the ‘ts are given in the Programme. 


N_LERS, Hon. Sec. 


ROYAL LITERARY FUND.—The SEVENTY FOURTH 
ANNIVERSARY DINER of the CORPORATION will take place in Willis's Rooms, 
on WEDNESDAY, May 13. 
The Right Hon. Earl STANHOPE, President of the Corporation, in the Chair. 
The Stewards will be announced in future 
4 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


POLAND. .—With the Authority of. the Delegate from. the 
National Government, the Central Coinmittes of the Friends of Poland, consisting 


Lord Teynham. 
Sir R. J. Clifton, Bart., 


Sir John LL.D. “A. ‘ord, singham. 
‘Thomas Bazley, Fsq., M.-P. Rev. Goodwyn Barmby, Wakeficid. 
Henry Fenwick, Esq., M.P. Joseph Cowen, Esq., Yun., 3 
J: Stan ate W. Jeffery Etches, Eeq., Derby. 

‘aylor, T. B. Potter, Esq., Manchester. 

Mr Serjeant Councillor Moir, 
Professor F Rev. H. W. C , Glasgow. 
Urgentl juest the im ‘Subscriptions, either to the accountof the 5 
P. A. Ta Taylon = Bankers’ Co., Clements Lane, E.C.; or 
mone; Render the Secretary, Mr. W. E. Adams, at (0 Southampton. Street, 
ROYAL s SCHOOL of —The remainder of 
M.A., "Mondays Th Oy commencing 

on Mondays, Thursdays ays alf-past 
on April 13. ‘During the course, 


WAM REEKS, Registrar. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 67 and 68 Harley Street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, and for 
Certificates of Knowledge. 


how le 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident— Miss PARRY. 

The College Classes will open for the Easter T: Monday, A: 13. Individual 
Instruction is given in Vocal and Instrumental Music. ial” Gouvereation 
French, German, end are fo: on, Sa 
made ng Pros ubjects, 
chips, may be had on appilention W illiams, at the College 
E. H. "PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


Qua ’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 67 and 68 Harley Street, W. 
For Girls of Five Years of Age and upwards. 
Lady Superintendent — Miss ee 
Assistant — Miss ROSALIND HOSKING. 
The Two Divisions of the School will open on Monday, April 13. 
with full pestioulans, mop bo: hed.cn epplention to Men at the 


College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A.. Dean. 


S?. JOHN’S COLLEGE foe LADIES, 58 FINCHLEY ROAD, 
HIN’S 
Principal—The Rev. ALBERT ALSTON, M.A., Curate of All Saints, St. John’s Wood. 
Lady Principai_Mrs. ALBERT ALSTON. 
Easter Term begins April 13. 
Classes conducted by eminent Professors. 
Four Resident Pupils received. 
HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115. Gloucester 
Park.—Classes under Signor Garcia; Mrs. Street; J. B. Chatte: 


Terrace, Hyde rton, Esq.; 
7. Benedict, Esq.: F. Praeger, Esq.; Madame Louise Michau ; M. A. Roche; licimann ; 
Mrs. Harrison ; H. Warren, Esq. ; J. Radford, Esq. ; Captain Chiosso; Rev. W. Benham ; 


KEN SINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 39 KENSINGTON 


SQUARE, LONDON. 
Head Moster-FREDERIC NASH, Psy. late Principal of the Neligherry High Sc!.ool, 
nda, 


Second Master—A GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE. 
_ TUITION F EES. 


The is Three Terms. 
Correct Speaking, Spelling, —* d throughout the School. 
In the Classical Division, ng in the Hichest 1 Form prepared for the Indian or the 
Home Civil Service, the Liberai wae Universi ities, 0 - the Military Colleges. 
The Head Master receives a few Boarders at Sixty Guineas per Annum, Tuition included ; 
Weekly Boarders at Fifty Guineas. 


W. U. Arbuthnot, Psa. Member of the inifan Council, Bridgen, Bexley, Kent. 


General J Chelten 
The Rev. W. Probendary of St. Paul's. and Vicar of St- Pancras. 
The Rev. G. H. ns, W hester Rectory, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—An Ope n Competition, for not 
less than SIXTY will be held on June 22 and follo days. 
Aapligations, from persons proposing to compete, pos by evidence of Age, eaith, 
ter, will be received by the Givil Service Commissioners, Dean's Yard. 
Westminster, from whom Copies of eg may be 


OOLWICH, SANDHURST, and DIRECT COMMIS- 
SIONS.—The Rev. L. M.. 8,M.A., Wrangler of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
takes PUP PUPILS.—Address, Dorney, 


‘A MARRIED CLERGYMAN (Honours), with large House 
in fine open Fifceny for the ies, &c.—'Terms £85 to £100. 
Also a few 8, under Public to £50. tics by @ 
Graduate of St. John's. ours from from Li 
Masrer, Messrs. Castle Court, Birchin Lane, 
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AND MILITARY EDUCATION. 
pon” CIVIL. § SERVICE INSTITUTE, 8 St. Peter's 


Terrace, Kensington Park 
Principal—Rev. CANON FREW, M.A., 
At the late Examinations in December and January last for the Royal Ly #5 College, 
Sandhurst, and for Direct Commissions, fom. Pupils, all that were sent up srom this 
Tas Contiones fadlan Civil tervice Institute, passed their respective 
Examinations during the past year: — : 


Mr.J.Eden Whitlock . . SandPlace . «© o «+ 2277 Marks. 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 


Mr. U. Graham. 
-JamesJ.R. Frew . . 1840 
Indian Civil Examination. 


First or Open Examination. 

Mr. Place. 


F ‘For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Rev. the Principal. 
anuary 1863. 


L* SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF.—The foundation 
POMTATIF is made in three separate parts, and is therefore t and portable; it is also 
and durable; and as it has no stuffing on the top, it cannot moth. 
HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, con. 
Bedroom. Furnitures nent ree by HEAL SON, Bedstead Bedding, and’ Bedrooms 
Furniture } Court Road, W: 


(CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD'S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


REGENT STREET. 


tin phn 
t be relied at east to the of it. Inferior 
Every are cr fully € on as nasat description given 


— by al T the eminent English, the oc at and American Manufacturers, for Sale 
or Hire. 


RAMER’S ENGLISH PIANETTE, 22 Guineas.—Cramer & 
Co. manufacture this capital small instrument. It has all fe pete of the best 
Asin; is e 
than on an old instrument, loose in the key worn in the hammer. In Tesswoud, 25 <3 guineas; 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


Two CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
TWELVE , who are reading tor the end prepare them thoroughly and 
quickly. Terms Mod rate. M.A, Angell” Terrace. Brixton. 


particularly equegted that ineryment hag nat the common ot 
of it in England. 
CRAMER'S 1 DRAWING-ROOM COTTAGE.—Cramer & Co. 


a Cottage Pianoforte of the medium size, and of the very best description, 


TW DIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION S.—A Military 
Tutor, who has several Candidates for the a Tudia Civil Servi him, will be happy to mect 

with others, resident or non-resident. At the “India Civil 

were successful out of five C that from his house, and were ae 12th, 13th, 

36th, and 63rd.—Address, A. D. Srnancs, M.A., 12 Princes Square, Bayswater. 


FEPUCATIONAL. — —In a superior Establishment, of many 
years’ standing, in the immediate vicinity of Kensington Gardens, there are cies 

for Two or Three Young LADIES. The Course of Education combines solid and = 
information, and the highest accomplishments, based on earnest relizious principles. —Ad 

by letter, A.£.T. (or apply personally to), Messrs. Hatchard & Con 187 Piccadilly, London. 


rvice Examination in 1862, four 


The tone is full, — and vocal. tpl touch is agreeable, rapid, and effective. This beautiful 
d wit! 


instrument has an el of design, quality of wood, and general sub- 
stantiality which cave Patel for it universal approbation. No better Pianoforte of this class 
can possibly be made. In rosewood, 38 guineas ; walnut, 42 guineas. 

207 and 2¢9 Regent Street. 


RAMER’S FULL-SIZED COTTAGE.—Those who prefer 
an instrument of larger appearance than the Drawing-room Cottage will gy this a most 
desirable Pianvforte. The tone is very full and powerful, [being quite equal to that of the 
smaller Erards. Price 60 guineas in rosewood ; 65 guineas wainw 
207 and 209 Regent Street. 


RAMER’S PIANO MECANIQUE, Manufactured by the 


Inventor, M. Debain, of Paris, is an instrument entitled to rank foremost among the 


(THE REV. E. A. CLAYDON receives Twelve -ESIDENT 
'UPILS to for the Universities and for the Competitive ions for the 
Army, | Sivil Service.—Address, 4 Church Terrace, Lee, S.E. 


‘o1 PARENTS and GUARDIANS. —Healthy Situation, North- 

‘est of London. Liberal Beacgtion, 5 Home Comforts, and careful Mental raining to 

enema number of Young LADIES. French and Residen vernesses; Accomplish- 

ments by eminent Professors. Gnenceaticnntie fe Pr on li to 
W.H. J., Caroline Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 


Twelve PUPILS are poguares | 
Professor, Examiner, Chaplain 


‘A ‘A PATIENT, mentally or otherwise afflicted, can receive the 
pete ‘Attention of a doubly qualified Medical Practitioner (married). Residence 
detached in enclosed grounds, near to the coast of Suffolk. First-class re‘ nuunene 

of the case.—Rev. 


rms upon Icexvs, Messrs. Shaw & Co., 27 

Ti ARUNDEL SOCIETY. — The DRAWINGS and 
of this A DAILY for the free inspection of 


rsons interested in EARLY IT AGN T. The Society has lately acded to the 
Couleetion Copies of the. Frescoes by Luini at on by Fra Angelico at Florence, and by 
Filippo Lippi at Prato, &c.—For Pros and of Works on Sale, apply to F. W. 
Maynard, Esq., 24 Old Bond Street, W. 


"THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—Now ready, a CHROMO- 

LITHOGRAPH from the Fresco by Benozzo Gozzoli,of ST. ‘T. AUGUSTINE PREACH- 
from P. Girnignam. Price to Members, $0 8 can be seen at 
he Rooms of the Society, 24 Old Bond Street, W. 


OPY of the ENGRAVING from Mr. EDWIN WILKINS 
FIELD'S PORTRAIT, by John Watson may be had of Mr. Cuarues G. 
Lewis, of 53 Charlotte Street, Portland Place, W. Price One Guinea. 
Just published, 


(THE REGAL PORTRAIT of HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Photographed from Life by the late Mr. Clifford, Photographer to Her Majesty the Queen 
of Spain.—size, liin. by &jin. 

Mounted on India Paper 1 Guinea. 

Coloured. In Water C sours, with pase partout mount........ 2Guineas. 

This Portrait, the only large size Photograph from life which has ever becn published of the 
Queen, represents Her Majesty an attitude of Queen- dignity, and with a 
diadem on her head, and attired in a bi moire antique State dre The likeness is most 
faithful, and the tout ensemble so characteristic of the well-known dignity of Her Majesty as to 
merit the appellation of * Regal Portrait.” 

Published (wholesale only) by A. Manion & Oo, 8 Soho Square, London. Retailed by all 
Printseliers, Stationers, &c., in Town and Country 


(CHURCH RATES and CHURCH RIGHTS.—EASTER 
VESTRY MEETINGS.—The entire Freedom of all the Seats in a Parish Church to all 
~~ Parishioners. rich and poor, is the result and condition of support by Public Kat 
An “ Address to Churchwardens,” and “to the Parishioners,” with Resolution of the Vestry 
for throwing open a Parish Church, issued by the for P: ge Frec- 
com of Public Worship,” with a view to parochial distribution. sent on application. 
EDWARD HERFORD, General Secretary. 
Central Offices, 14 Ridgefield, Manchest: 


MeN EY. — £10,000.— Immediate ADVANCES are MADE 


Officers in the ‘Army and others, with secrecy and despatch, by a Private Gentl 


achieved in the mechanical arts. Anyone can play uponit. Price 55 guineas. as. Ifwith 
a keyboard, Tp it to be used by a re like an ordinary planateste. 90 guineas. The 
is very strongly made, and warranted to stand any change of climate. 
207 and 209 Regent Street. 
RAMER’S HARMONIUMS, as Manufactured by the Inventor 
of the Instrument. M. Debain, of Paris, received the Prize Medal and the very highest 
commendation. superiority has been incontestibly maintained. s. d. 
No. 1. Polished oak case, one stop, four octaves ee oo os oe 660 
Ditto one stop, five octaves os eo os ee 990 
2. Ditto three stops 1212 0 
3. Ditto five stops .. ee o 
4 Ditto seven stops ig i9 0 
5 Ditto nine stops 15 0 
6. Ditto eleven stops 215 0 
7. Ditto thirteen stops andknee action 36:15 0 
8. Ditto fifteen stopsand kneeaction 300 
9. Ditto nineteen stops and knee action 9 00 
WITH PERCUSSION. 
10. Ditto nine stops oe ee 2910 0 
Ditto thirteen stops 39°00 
12. Ditto seventeen stops and knee action ee 
13. Ditto twenty-one stops and knee action oo o- 87 0 0 


Cramer, Beater, & Woon. 


RAMER’S CHURCH HARMONIUMS, with two rows of 
keys, as Manufactured by M. Debain, the Inventor of the Harmonium. Nothing can 
surpass these Gelignttal instruments, either as regards solidity of workmanship or oe 
beauty of tone. When united to the new ape yd few organs 4 any ordin 
finer effects. Prices in Oak or Rosewood Cases, with knee action, 17 stops, 58 eas; EH ae, 
88 guineas; 23 stops, percussion action, 110 guineas. 
201 Regent Street, London. 


OF: AMER’S HARMONIUM PEDALIER, fitted for any 
Instrument._M. DEBAIN, the Inventor of the Harmonium, has recently constructed a 
set of Pedals, producing a quality of tone similar to the Pedai Pi of a large Organ. Itis 
admirably adapted for the practice of Fugues, as ‘well as general Organ Music of a high class. 
‘The compass is 24 octaves (C to E), There are three sets of vibrators and two stops—viz. Busse, 

eight tect C, and Contre-basse, l6and 32 feet C. Price 37 guineas. 
201 Regent Street, London. 


RAMER’S CHEAPEST HARMONIUM is DEBAIN’S 
beautiful Small Instrument in a Polished Oak Case. Price Six Guineas. Admirable 
Tone, combined with the very best Workmanship. 
201 Regent Street, London. 


RAMER’S ANTIPHONEL, or Substitute for an Organist or 

Harmonium Player (invented by M. Debain, cf Paris), by which any one, even without a 
knowledge of Music, can piay _ Tunes, Psalins, and Chants. It is also adapted for the 
performance of Overtures, Quadrilles, Waltzes, &e. It can easily be fitted to almost any 
existing Organ or Harmonium, val is not liable to derangement. Price Twelve Guineas. 

207 and 209 Regent Street, London. 
YRAMER’S CONCEKTINAS.—PRIZE MEDAL. P. 
2, 3, 4,5, 6,8, 10, 12, 16, and 18 guineas, 
201 Regent Street. 

CRAMER'S CORNETS, Manufactured by F. BESSON, the 

receiver of twenty-three medals. Cramer & Co. are now the sole Aneute! in in Tondon f ‘or 

for Bands furn 


the sale of F. Besson’s well-known Brass Instruments. 
201 Regent Street. 


upon p.. of hand, ay interests, reversions, legacies, land, nomad or other property. Interest, 
5 per cent. — Address, . B.. 6 Norris Street, St. James's, 8. W. 


HEAP BOOKS. — Good Surplus ge of the following 
Works are NOW ON SALE, at BULL'S LIBRAR y greatly reduced prices: 
Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers, Du Chaillu’s Africa, Earl + anne’ + 3 Lite ot Pitt, Mrs. Trench’s 


Remains, Guizot’s Embassy to the Court of St. James's, Gatton’s Vacation Tourist, and many 
other superior books. Catalocues gratis.—Bull’s Library. 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square. W. 


S?. GEORGE'S Park Corner. Instituted 


1733 ; 5 Tncospocaten Actof Parliament, | 
‘The Weekly Board of Governors beg to dra’ Ww the attention of the Public to the state of the 
finances of this old- established ‘Hospital. 
The present number of beds provided is 350. 
Receipts last year, including legacies, were 
Stock Suid to make up the leficien S000 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations solicited. 4 
The Homital is enabled to hold real by woe 
By Order of the Weekly Board, CTIELSEA, Chairman. 

A report having been circulated that this opiate has become entitled to a large sum of 
money under the will of the late Atkinson Morley, + the Weekly Board think it rizht to 
state the fact (which is well known to the a that, by the terms of Mr. Moriey’s will. the 
bequest is tobe soeeiay applied in the establis! nt of aConvalescent Institution in connexion 
with St. George's Hospital, and not for the general purposes of the Hospital itself; and further, 
that until July 1865 no part of the bequest will become payable. 

By Order of the Weekiy Board, W. J. TAYLOR, Secretary. 


H YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Svupsprook Park, 


Richmond Hill, Surrey. — Physician, Dr. E. W. "LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. 


(HE ALGERIAN ONYX COMPANY have the honour to 
announce that a varied and artistic COLLECTION of ORNAMENTAL and useful 
OBJEC IS, — tured their beautiful marble, is NOW on VIEW, at their exclusive 
Agents’, HOW . JAM & Co., G and J by 5,7,and 9 
Regent "Street, Touton. ise representative of the Company is . constant attendance at 
Messrs. i. Sey & Co.'s, and they respectfully solicit the honour of a visit. 

PERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES, matchless for great 

power of definition. The largest and best selection at prices 

from 30s. each, at Cartacuan’s, 23a New Bond Street, W., Corner of Conduit Street. — N.B. Sole 
Agent to Voigtliinder, Vienna. 


A NCIEN NE MAISON DELISLE a PARIS. — Liquidation 
of the Magnificent ney ay" —SEWELL & COMPA ANY bes to announce t with the 
sanction of the they have purchased the whole of tne Stock of 
THIS CE. LEBRATED Hou SE (at a large discount from the cost), all goods in which are 
remarkable for high taste and richness of quality. 
The stock is in course of removal from Paris, and will be sold off early in April, of which due 


notice will be given. 
Compton House, Frith Street, Soho, W 


HOICE PLANTS.—The following Collection sent safely 
packed for £1 ; half, 10s. 6d.; all fine show varieties by 6 pinks, 4 Anne Boleyn 
ditto, 6 carnations and picotees, 4 carmine cloves, 6 phlox, 6 ‘deiphiniums 12 auricula flowered 
sweet williams new and splendid, 4 anemone japonicas,6 hollyhocks, 6 pansies, 6 double rockets 
three colours, 6 geum elegans coccinea fine scarlet, 6 potenti!la atrosan guinea dark crimson 
fine, 6 antirrhinums, 6 campanulas in three new and fine sorts, 6 @notheras Citto, 2 new crimson 
lychnis, 4 lupinus elegans.—Post-oftice orders to H. Seana, Kender Street, New Cross, $.E. 
FLOWEK-SEEDS.— A collection, containing 60 of t best show: anata including 
li linum coecineum, phlox Drummondi, dianthus Hed: 


TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane's 
London at the City Turkish one Hydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every = 
and Friday, between | and 4 


calliopsis, callirhoe, linaria, saponarius, oe stemon, &c., carriage free for 5s. ea 30 
3s.—Ll, Acexanpen, Kender Street, New 


ALVERN.—T HE WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT 
BA - and HOME for INVALIDS. Erected by Dr. Wizsox when he introduced the Water 
ves 70 Patients, and has now Tur! ‘kish Bath attached.—! or terms, 


at R —ROYAL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 
BEST tor - 64.) ONLY UNE for LADIES. (3s. 6d.) 
ALWAYS READY, Public Queen Sevaur, Sevane. 
*.* From Six ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 


STEAM SUPERSEDED.—The Inventor of an Electro-Magnetic 
Engine has at length overcome the hitherto insurmountable difficulties attending the 
application of the great power of Electro-Magnetism to Machinery—that is, he has obtained 
the direct pull ot the Magnet, with any length o. stroke, without diminution of power ond in- 
ventleman Gesirous of seeing what is done, with a view to 


ny 
urchasing part of the Patent if found satisfactory, can have ap 
etter to Mr. ark load, ty 


J. Bavxzs Tuomrson,3 Rothwell Street, Regent's 


DP RESSIN G CASES, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGs, 

SPATCH BOXES, WRITING CASES, JEWEL CASES, MOUNTED and OR- 
MOLU's SITES for the WRITING TABLE, Inkstands, ‘Companions, 
Baskets, PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, a splendid assortment from 5s. to 
for CRESTS and eee Yo poe CARTE DE VISITE POR TRAITS of YAL 
FAMILY and of all nations, single portraits, 3 
variety of useful ELEGANCI S suitable for PRESENTS, at 

HENRY RODRIGUES’. 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. V. Catalogues post free. 


y | ‘HE JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATIONAL 
in svarding to to SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, 
or “SOMNIER TUCKER,” the ONLY Paize Mapas or Honourable Mention given to 
Bedding of any acne say in their Report. 0. 2905, and page 11, No. ey — 
The Somnier Tucker is solid, bc A and moderate in price;”’ . “acom- 
bination as simple as it is ingenious;".... . bed as healthy as it is comfortable.” 


To be obtained of most rable Upholsterers id Bedding Warchousemen. holesale of 
“Manufacturers, WM. “SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
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LAV LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON. Lustituted 1823. 
Invested Assets £5,000,/000 
ome, — WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 
April 1863. Actuary. 
CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


13 ST. JAMES'’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 

Esraatisnep 1824. 
Financial Results of the Society's Operations. 
The ANNUAL INCOME exceeds......... 
The ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, is over .... 
NEW ANNUAL PREMIUMS for the last Year ..... 
BONUS ADDED TO POLICIES at the last Division ° 

TOTAL CLAIMS by Death paid ...........ccccceeeccsceeeceenecsees £1,731,779 

The following are among the distinctive features of the Society :— 
Credit 8; .—On Policies for the whole of Life, one-half of the Annual Premiums during 


£10,017 


or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretar; 
13 'St. Tom's 's Square, 8.w. 
i ry ay 1862 zed 48 and 


on the Premiums io 
THE NEXT DI ‘OF PROFITS wil = in January 1867. 


Established 
BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special Viet 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL} LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.—1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Chairman—Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park. 
business transacted, with or without participation in profits. 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 


Every description of Life A 


Without Profits With Profits 
Half vat Quar- 
mium Prem. nn ear teri 
ist Seven | Kem. Ace | Premium| 
Lite mium mium 
£e.d. £6. d. || Yrs.| Mos. £ 8. d. £ s. s. da. 
30 119 236 so} 273 142 on 3 
40 192 2184 3 276 144 O14 
226 450 6 2710 146 
60 368 613 4 | 9 282 148 012 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Sceretary. 


ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President, 

Wn. Fred. Esq., V.P. Gosling, 
James Spice: ‘eter Martineau, E: 
John Charles Burgoy ne, Esq. roe Alldin Moore, 
Lord G. H. Cavendish, M.P. Sir Alexander ton M.D. 

Frederick Cowper. Esq. John Charies Templer, Esq. 

Charles Curling, Esq. Ric . Esq. 

les Dyneley, Esq. H. S. H. Wollaston, Esq. 

The EQUITASLS, established in 1762, was one of the earliest Offices on the mutual 


prince entire profits are divisible smens its Members, no portion of the same being diverted 
either for dividends on in “ Vroprietary" Offices, or for * Commission " to agents. 
During the nd of its existence it has paid £16,460,000 in claims, aud £15,260,000 for 


bonuses on the 
The invested capital, on ber 31, 1862, exceeded Five millions sterling. 
‘December 1859, exceeded £770,000, as a basis for future 


on Decem! 
aon reserve at the last “rest,” in 
ons. 
6 ponies ae ear of December 19, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to participa- 

‘ew assurers in the current year (1863) will be placed among that number after payment of 
their first premium, and will become entitled to rateable share in the bonus to be made in 
December 1869, and in all future benefits of the Uflice 

OF — The fuil value is paid on surrender, any Goduction. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established a.p. 1806. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, £3,161,252 4s. 
Copies of the Annual Reports and Balance Sheets, as well as of the Periodical Valuation 
Accounts, Tables of Kates, and every intormation, to be obtained on application to 
JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 


NOkWicH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1808, upon the of | Mutual 
This Society affords Unusual Ad ‘0 the i Assu 
The Rates of Premium are 10 per cent. 4 than those of most Oftices. 
- e first tive Annual Premiw remain as a permanent charge upon Policies 
effected for the whole duration of lite 


Prone Position of the Society. 
The Accumulations exceed «+ €2,000,000 
The A Assured isupwardsof £5,570,465 


#2,112,512 have been paid to the ives of di d Members during the last Ten 


ears. 
For further information and Prospectus apply at the Society's Office, Surrey Street, N. 


CHARTERED BANK of AUSTRALIA, and 


Head Office—20 Threadneedle Street, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. ge capital, £644,000, 
With agencies and branches at Bomber, Colette, B Hongl. and 


The Corporation buy and eal bills of exchange, able at the above-named places, i 
letters of credit, undertake the purchase an: payable Government and 
and receive receive deposits at interest, the terms os chick may be known on application. 


THE I IMPERIAL BANK (Limited).—6 Lothbury, EC. 
Capital, 3,000,000. Subscribed Capital, €1,000,000. 


‘ow, Esq. William Murdoch, 
und Westby, Esq. | Robert Diggies, > 
Andrew Lusk, Esq. James Dickson, Esq. 
Michael Hail, Esq. cone Underwood, ee. 
Alex. L. kider, Esq. Edenborough, 
John A. Chowne, Esq. © Gordon Thomson, 
William Tabor, Esq. Robert 8. Price, Esq. « 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed on minimum 
Monthly Balances. 
‘Deposits recei received oo the Public at Interest agreed upon. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes tes issued to all parts of the world, and Agencies under- 
The Bank takes charge of Securities, receives Dividends, and dertakes all ordinary 
Banking business. 
R. A. BENTHAM, Manager. 
Parcels and Packages to All Parts of the World by 


TLEY & CO.’S (late Waghorn) Parcel Express, 


Passengpr, and Insurance Agency. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.— The REAL 
SILVER, introduced more than y 8. BUR 
pate Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Bikingtoa pont. is beyond all com 


wort neat sterling can can be as either or orna- 
mentel » as by no test can silver 
‘A small set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability, as follows :— 
le or | Thread or ‘sor 
Silver wick| Militers 
Pattern. | Pattern. &e. 
£ £00. | £04 | 
2 Table Forks B30 240 210 215 0 
12 Table Spoons .. 13 0 240 210 ¢ 215 0 
12 Dessert Forks .. 40 0 1176 
2 Dessert 5) 40 Ino 115 lve 
1 Gravy Spoon.. 66 on 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bow 34 046 05 
ustard Spoon, gilt bowl 18 |o23 | 020 
Pair of Sugar ‘Tongs. |o36 | 040 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers. . 40 176 1w 0 ino 
1 Butter Knife....... 26 056 070 
p Ladle .. OW” 017 0 0 1oo 
Si | 3 8 046 o50 
Total 919 9 [13103 [196 | 16 4 0 
Any article to be hed clagiy 06 the _ n oak chest to contain the above, and 


relative number of knives, &c., £2 lis. Tea and Coffee Se 
&c.,at proportionate prices. Al 


i 


Frames, kinds of re-plating done 
CUTLERY warranted.—The Most Varied Assortment of 
TAB LE CUTLERY tn he Wom. all Warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 
Table Dessert 
Carvers 
Dozen. Dozen. 
a. s. a. 
Ivory Handles 6 w 0 43 
-inch Fine I 0 ne 43 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles 0 uo 46 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles o 17 0 73 
4-inch Finest African Ivory Handles.. 0 6 0 lo 
Ditto, with Silver Feruies 0 30 2 6 
Ditto, Carved Handles, silver Ferules 0 a0 7 6 
fickel Electro-Silver Handles 0 19 0 76 
ver Ha uo 210 
Bons Hoan anv Forus 
White Bone Handles ....... no 86 26 
itto Balance Handles . 2100 17 0 46 
Black Rimmed Shoulders . 7 0 uo 40 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted ted Handies.........0c0s- 13 0 90 30 


The largest stock in of in cases and otherwise, 
and of the new plated Fish Carvers. 
ISH COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in b_overy 
aterial, in great variety, and of the newest an4 most recherché pattern 
WILLIAM 8. BU awl S. Tin Dish Covers, 7s. 6d. the set of six ; block tin, Tae. at a 
the set of six ; elegant modern patterns, to the set ; Brita 
out silver as handles, £3 Lis. to ms te the set of five; e 421 the set of 
four. Block tin Hot- Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, Ws.; ‘petal, 
77s. ; electro-plated on nickel, full size, 
ILLIAM BURTON'S GENERAL URNISHIN G 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had Gratis, and free by post. It contains 
is of 500 Illustrations his of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
8 lver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Coven bet Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 


Chimney pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Tea ‘Trays, Urns, and Clocks, 
Tabie Cutlery, . Toilet Ware, Turnery, yo and Brass Bed ponte, Bedding, -room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 


y large 
at 29 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14,2,3,and 4 Newman Street; 4, nae Perry's Place ; and} 
Newman Yard. 


INING-ROOM and LIBRARY CHANDELIERS for 
Candles and Gu. Ca Conteh, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, and Glass. 
Statuettes in Parian, V and other Ornaments. 


OSLER, 45 Oxford Street, W 
O SLER’S 


GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Table Glass, &c. Glass Dinner 

for Twelve Persons, from £7 15s. Glass rt Services, for ‘I'welve Persons, from <2. 
Articles marked in Plain Figures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
nishing orders promptly executed. 

LONDON —Snow Rooms, 45 Oxrono Srrexr, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manvractony and Rooms, Srarer. 


NDIA OUTFITS.—THRESHER & GLENNY, next 


door to Somerset Hows Serward ap Lists of the necessa: 
Outfits tor every with Prices of each Article. THREE 


awarded tor SHER’ KASHMIR FLANNEL SHIRTS, INDIA GAUZE WAIST- 
CUATS, and INDLA TWEED witek can only be at this E 


DET T’S GHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, and CLOCKS.— 
DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Wateh, Clock, and Chronometer 
Maker t by ae appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (Corner of Spring Gardens). 


HUBB’s PATENT SAF ES —the most secure against Fire 
Thiev: 


CHUBBY FIRE DOORS. on 
ani 
CHUBB'S CASH and DEED BUXES 
Illustrated Price List gratis and post free. — 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; I + Wolverhampton. 


PPURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 


P.& 8. 144 OXFORD STREET, W. 
lu 


trate: gratis and post-free on application. 
MENTON, HOLLINS, & CO., Stoke-upon-Trent, beg to inform 
Architects, the Gentry, and others, that demand for 
their Encaustic and Mosaic Pavements, ‘and with the view oth fastiiturs the execution of 


orders, they have opened an additional SHOW: Roos at their Establishment, 50 Conduit 
Street, London, where will be in to afford all 
information required. 

Drawings and Estimates, on the —~ ah Plans, will also be promptly furnished on appli- 
cation at the manufactory, eye 

MINTON & OO, take the pre of stating that, howe stock a 
large and fs assortinent of Piles for Flower Boxes, Stoves, and other ornamental 
purposes. 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECURATION, &e. 
ARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &c., and 
Manufacturers of every description of CHURCH and DOMESTIC S umedoent, 
FURNIT — Paper Hangings, xc bstimates fu or an 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 


(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS—21 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 
CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 
or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 


TARIFFS WITH THROUGH KATES TO FIVE HUNDRED PLACES. 
atz3 at Street, S.W.; Chaplin's, Regent Circus, W.; 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and 
50 Lendeuhall Strecty | 


Powder, OSSE & BLACKWELL, Pur all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROS: urveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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Invalid Lives may be Assured at Premiums proport itot ‘ risk. 
| Se of Ciaims.—Cilaims th vs aft foti 
_ 
| 
Ourt of Directors is held every ednesday, trom Ii to 1 o clock, to receive proposals for 
New Assurances ; and a Short Accyunt of the Society may be had on application, personally or 
by post, at the Uftice. , 
ARTHUR IRGAN. 
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JMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 314 Oxford Street, W. 
City Offices, 15 John Street, Crutched Friars, B.C,-Clarets, I4s.; Sherries, 188.; Ports, 208. 


“WHISEIES, . Irish and Scotch,,Gem of Emerald Isle, 18s. and 
Jem Wine Company, 314 Oxford Street, W.; City Offices, 15 
LL WHISKY v, COGNAC BRANDY.—This 
dane ae old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, 
delicious, and very wholesome. ld in bottles, 3s. 8d., at the re Thouses in London ; by the 
the principal towns in England ; or wholesale at 8 Great Windmill Street, W. 
Observe the real seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


ALLSOPP’S ALE and GUINNESS’S STOUT.—Jonn F. 
& Sole Contractors Bottled the Agents 
for Samuel Allsopp & Son's India Pale and Burton & Co.'s 2 Saee 


THE BIBLICAL EVIDENCES OF THE AMEIQUEEY OF MAN—NOT 
LYE 
Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE & GENESIS of the the EARTH and of MAN; or, the History 
grounds. ited by R. Pons faces of Mankind conaidered on Edition, 
“ Awork which deserves the attentive consideration of Biblical students.” 


Wruams & Nonoare, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; Londen ; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


This day is published, 6s. 6d. 
"THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for the 
YEAR 1863, Corrected to the end of the Lent Term. 
Cambridge : Dasomrom, & Co. London: Bars 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE INITIALS” AND “ QUITS.” 
At ODDS! By the Author of “The Initials” and. “Quits.” 
scnanp Bewtiey, New Burlington Street. 
Immediately, post Svo. 
A TWO MONTHS’ RESIDENCE in the CONFEDERATE 


STATES, under the ADMINISTRATION of GENERAL 


Menrcaaxr. 


Rienarp Bertier, New Burlington Street. 


This day, 18mo. toned paper, antique ae. sot edges, Is. 6d.; or common paper Edition, 


(THE CANTERBURY HY¥MNAL: e a ‘Book of Common Praise 
to the Book of Common Prayer, and Arranged by the Rev. R. H. 
Bavwes, M.A., Editor of the “ Lyra Anglieana.” 
London: & 65: Row. 


day, demy 5vo. 
AN! EXPOSITION. of the EPISTLE of ST..RAUL to the 
ROMANS, on the Prinei Heli ——— J. H. Htwrox, M.A. 


65 P P 


E. LAZENBY & SON, , Foreign Warehousemen and Family 
and CKLES prepared under Personal tendence, Priced 
post free.—6 verde Street, Portman Square, London, W. N.B.—Sole Proprietors 
ofthe! the for 
ITTLEBO YS PURE 3 
One Peek or upwards Carriage Free to any Part of London.—Terms, Cash. 
CROWMARSH MILLS, WALLINGFORD.—London Depot, 282? OXFORD STREET, W. 
Ss“ E.—L EA & PERRIN S98’ 
SAUCE. 
Pr “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE." 
None Genuine — Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

*.* Sold by Caosse & Bracxweit; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen uni 
QUISINE — The MeEpicaL PRoreseron, the “ LANcer, 
spd chore, Watery Wine on excelent and 
Street, London, E.C. Sold by Warehousemen, and others, 30s. 

Wholesale Agent. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 

HE NEW STUDIO EASEL. V very Simple and Efficacious, 
WINSOR & NEWTON, Manufact London. 
PENCILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks.—A. W. 

LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, awarded the Prize Medal, 
be the in the and pronounced by by Majesty's to 


Glasgow and London. 


‘ow ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


i yECTURES on the GOSPEL according to ST. JOHN, 
a continuous Commen Gerorcr J. Brown, M.A., Curate of Blaydon, 
and Domestic Chaplain to the of Marlborough. 
Oxford: H. Haswaans. London: Rivixerows, Waterloo Place. 
One thick vol. the Twelfth Edition, 16s. 
M°! ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; forming a Compre- 
ive Medical Guide fe § the Clergy, Families, and Emigrants. By T. J. Gaanam, 
M.D., Fellows of the Royal College of Physicians of f Edinburgh. 
* OF all the Medical Guides that have come to our hands, ay A is by far the best. For fulness 


EETH.—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS’ system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY, as fg tees and the 

Exhibition, Sem 17, No. 355. Teeth from 5s. Sets five guineas. —30 Berners Street, 

Oxford Street, W. For the efficacy and success of this system vide * Lancet." 


H. the PRINCE and H.R.H. the PRINCESS 
ALES, the Nobility, and the Gent: respectfu recommended 
RIDGES BALM of COLUMBIA established of forty is 
be the best and only certain ever discovered for Preserving. Strengthening, Beauti- 
all Chemists: and Perfumers, For Children it is invaluable, 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


Lis kt- -BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
- hy the most eminent Medical athe snd most | 4. 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RBEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INPANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPTI OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 
“Thave tl ibed Dr. de Ji t-Brown Cod 
Then H tnd salutary elects Liver Oil, and I have every 
Dr. LETHEBY, Medical Officer of ote ee ne Chief Analyst to the City of London. 


“ It is, I believe, universally acknowledged that Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
has great therapeutic power; and from my Socllionsioan Ihave no doubt of its being pene 
and unadulterated article. 


DE s Licat-Browx Cop Liver On. is sold only in Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
eet ; Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled and labelled with his stamp and signature, wiruour 
WHICH POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, respectable 

SOLE CONSIONERS 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
KEATING'S 1 NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL is 


ial ie tre m the most ccsinent Physicians, among whom are the 
following :—Protessor "Parlor, -D., &c.; Dr. Seott, M.D,, F.L.8., &c.; Dr. Edwin 
M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S, ‘This Oil, pene, of hepatic Cy is nounced to be 
of the greatest therapeutic value, in which’ t prescriber and patient may have the utmost 


Sold in half-pint bottles, 1s. 6d., pints, 2s. 6d., quarts, 4s. 6d., and five-pint bottles, 10s. 6d. 
a measure, by THOMAS KEATING, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79 St. Paul's Chureh- 


Mor CURES of COUGHS, COLDS, and HOARSENESS 
by Des LOCOCK’S PULMONTC WAFERS. — From ‘teu «Fergyson and Son, Auc- 
by Oe November 21, 1862 :—“* Sir, the beneficial effects we ‘have derived from your 
: Wafers make us feel it aduty to offer you our 0 ny to their wae 
riority o any other remedy we have ever — for Colds, — and Hoarseness, 
troublesome toour profession.” They havea pleasant taste. Sold by all 
at is. lid., 28. 9d., and Ils. per Box. 


« Popular weeks have been published by several medical 7 ar but none of them 
equal those by Dr. Graham." -—Jfedical Circular, Jan. | 
London: Published by Simp«tx, Marsmarc. & Co.. Court. Sold by all Booksellers. 
Large post 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 
(THE RISE and PROGRESS of CHRISTIANITY. By 
R. W. Mackay, M.A. 
Also, by the same Author, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
THE PROGRESS of the INTELLECT Exemplified in 
the Religious Development of the Greeks and Hebrews. (only a a few copies left.) 
London: Tripyern & Co., 60 P 

Now ready, | vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. 

LAW of IMPERSONATION as applied to to ABSTRACT 


RELIGIOUS DOGMAS. By 8. W. I 
Constitution of First Causation. 
Triewer & Co,, 60 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, ls. 
RECOGNITION : a Chapter from the History of the North 
American and South American States. By Frepenicx Ginas, C.B. 
London : Wrtiam Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 
Now ready, Is. 6d. 
[RSH FALLACIES and ENGLISH FACTS: being: en 
A to the Common Sense of the British Public on the Subject of the Irish 
System, &c. &c. By Scavraror. 
London: R 169 Piccadilly, and all Book llers. 


Just published, Is. 
ENGLAND'S RELATION with her COLONIES.—A Reply 


poll the Right Hon. C. B. Adderley,M.P. By the Hon. Josern Hows, Premier 
London : Epwarp Sraxronp, 6 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
This day is published, 6d. 
QCEPTICISM : a Lecture. By the Rey. W. C. Macer, D.D., 
Rector of Enniskillen, &c. 
onl lecture. frank, manly, and sympathetic dealing 
Dublin : Honors, Grafton Street. 
London: M ‘Hall Count. 

Fifty-first Is. 6d 

UTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in Easy Gradations, 


be an entirely New and Original Plan, by which Dissyllables are rendered as easy as 
Monosy liables. 


: Smerpxin & Co.; Warrtaxer & Co.; Lonsesan & Co.; Hasuron & Co, 
Edinburgh: Orrver & 
GRESWELL'S REPLY TO 
This day is published, 8vo. 5s. 


ve OBJECTIONS to the HISTORICAL CHARACTER 


f the PENTATEUCH, in Part I. of Dr. Colenso’s “* Pen h and Book of Joshua,” 
de! shown to unfounded. By Eowarp Fellow of Corpus 
Coliege Oxford. 
by the same Author, 


THE THREE WITN. ESSES, and the THREEFOLD CORD; 
being the Testimony of the Natural Meas ure of Time, of the Primitive Civil Calendar, 
and of ‘Autetituvion and Postdiluvian Tradition, on the Principal Questions ot Fact in 
Sacred and Profane Antiquity. Sve. 73. 6d. 
London: Rrviwerons, Waterloo Place. 
12mo. 53. 


A SECOND SERIES of PARISH SERMONS. Me H. W. 
Sutrvan, M.A., of Baliol College, Oxford, and Rector of Yoxall, 
London: Rrvixetoxs, Waterloo Place. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF MR. JOHN SAUNDERS’ TALES. 
Just ready, Third and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
A BEL DRAKE’S WIFE: a Novel. By Joun Savnpers. 

“ A striking book. elever, interesting, and orizinal. We have seldom met with a book so 
thepenens true to life, so deeply interesting in its detail, and so touching in its simple pathos.” 
~* "This is a work of unquestionable abili . The author has the secret of moving the 

for simple interest an subdued earnest pathos, deserving 
London News. all 
Also just ready, Cheaper Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
THE SHADOW in the HOUSE: a Novel. By Jomn Saunpers. 
“ Refinement of taste, purity of moral tone, and poetical and dramatic talent are i 
throughout." — Globe. 
“ This story will remain as one of the gems of English fiction.”"—City Press. 
oulle Saunders is destined ere long to assume a high position among the novelists of the 
Yondon: & s’ Hall Court, E.C. 
This day, ornamental boards, 2s. 
THE PEARL of the ANDES. By Gustave Armas. As 
a Record of Life on the Pathless Prairie, this Sect is unrivalled. 
London : War & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 
BARON LIEBIG’s NEW WORK. | 
Now ready, | vol. 8yo. cloth lettered, 10s. 6d. | 
pd NATURAL LAWS of HUSBANDRY. By Justus 
v 


on Lizsto. Edited by Joun Buyvru, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in Queen's College, 
Contents : 
I. The Plant. VIII. Earthy Phosphates. 
I. The Ty. Ground Rape Cake, | 
ILL. Action of Soil on Food of Plants in . Wood Ash. 
XL Nitric A of Soda Salts 
V. The System of Farmyard Manuring. “of 
VI. Gua Appendices. 
vu. Poudsette-Human Excrements. 


London: Watron & Mapensy, Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. | 


Third Edition, corrected, with Appendix incorporated, 21s. 


A COPIOUS ENGLISH-GREEK. 


EXICON, founded on a work prepared by J. W. Frivensporrr, Ph. Dr. of the ae 
the Rev. T. 


Institution, Oxford. Revised, enlarged, and roved K, 
F Grinity Collage; Cambridge, and Hevay Browne, M.A., Vicar of Pevensey, 
P vith i Page, may be had of the Publishers. 
London: Rivixnetons, Waterloo Place. 
Demy &vo. 53. 


FiIGHTEEN SERMONS of 8S. LEO the GREAT on the 
INCARNATION; traneiate. with Notes, and the “ Tome " of 8. 


n the 
By Batour, M. ‘A., Fellow and Assistant of University Collese, 


“8. Leo’s writings ring with the deep note of almost tered with 
almost vigour of antithesis. Both and theol ically the 
study. Mr. Bright's notes are singu py thoughtful =e) learned, and nd comfort us by th 

——— r-s give of a deep theology still living in — Guardian. 


Sine on the MARRIAGE of the PRINCE of WALES 
with the PRINCESS ALEXANDRA of DENMARK. By Ricnanp Tonson Evanson, 


London: Weatusm, & Hunt, 24 Paternoster Row, and 
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NEW WORK BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 
Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 18s. 
HE HISTORY of the SUPERNATURAL in ALL 
AGES and NATIONS, and in all CHURCHES, CHRISTIAN and 
PAGAN ; Demonstrating a Universal Faith. By Howirr, 
‘Author of and &e. 


Pa ty show extensive from Mr. Howitt, that Protestant scepti- 
a rey elaborate industry. cism has gone too far. We are equally 
Everything peta ig to the su sure that the manner in which the 


— time and in any place brought Author’s opinions have been in some 
— er inthem in one view. . . . quarters received, is not a manner in 
not at all sorry this | will ever be April. 
n eopened, ing ritish Quarter 
well , of all dissent 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


MISS STRICKLAND’'S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH QUEENS. 
(each containin between 600 and 700 pears) many 
Portraits, cloth lettered, £3; or any to 6d. 
of the QUEENS of EN GLAND, from the 
AGNes Srricktano, Dedicated, by ex ission, to Her 
Majesty. T New revised, corrected, and au and embellished with 
Portraits of every Queen. 
“There volumes hare the fuinaton of | from them has reli 
rom: unt a 
is written by a lacy derived from is somone. i 
learning, indefatigable and careful of industry. tearning, Judgment, 


ual 
an hi an she 4 brought to graphies of crowned heads.”—The Times. 
so subject of her volumes, and 


Lendon: Loncman, Gaeen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
8vo. with Plate, cloth, 15s. 
RITANNO-ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS, with Critical Notes. 
By the Rev. Joun M'Cavt, LL.D., President of University College, Toronto. 
London: Loncman & Co. Toronto: H. Rowset. 


Just published, | vol. post 8vo. with Maps and Hlustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
VACATION TOUR at the ANTIPODES, through | *™ 
Victoria, Tasmania, New South Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand, in 1561 
and 1862, By B, A. Herwoop, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London; Loxoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
2 vols. 8vo. with 24 Plates of Figures, cloth, 23. 
ANDBOOE of ZOOLOGY. By J. Van Der Hoeven, M.D., 
Professor of Zoology in the me of oye Translated from the 
Second Drtch Edition (with additional Refer he Author) by the Rev. W. 
Crank, M.D., F.R Ja &c., late Fellow of Trinity ¢ Co , and Professor of Anatomy 
in the University of Cambridge. 
comes Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW EDITION OF HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 
8vo. with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, cloth, 18s. 
UTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir Joun F. W. 
Heascnet, Bart., K.H., Member of the Institute of France, &c. The Sixth 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected to the existing state of Astronomical 


Sci: 
— Uniform with the above, 8vo. cloth, 18s. 
SIR J. HERSCHEL’S ESSAYS from the “Edinburgh” and 
“ Quarterly” Reviews ; with Addresses and other Pieces. 
London: LonGman, Green, & Co., 14 Taidgate Hill. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF CRESY’S CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
1 vol, with above 3000 Woodcuts, 42s. 
NCYCLOPEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEERING, Historical, 
ed Pa and Practical. By Epwarp Cresy, Architect and ‘civil Engineer. 


“A desideratum in 
supplied by this remarkable volume. ‘here 
is not a member of the profession, from the 
most eminent civil engineer to the humblest 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW, ENLARGED, AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF THE 
ARTISAN CLUB'S TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE. 
1 vol. quarto, with 37 Plates and 546 Engravings on Wood (200 new in this Edition), 
price 42s. 

A 7 fn on the STEAM-ENGINE, in its various 
plications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, npr => and Agriculture: 

with Taepetial Investigations respecting the Motive Power of Heat and the Propor- 
tions of Steam-Engines ; Tables of the right Dimensions of every Part; and Practical 
Instructions for the Manufacture and Management of every Species of Engine in actual 
use. By Joun ey C.E. Being the Fifth Edition of the * Artisan Club’s Treatise 


on the Steam-Engine. 
BOURNE’S CATECHISM of the STEAM-ENGINE, with 
Practical Instructions, and 80 Woodcuts, 6s. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1863. 
Just published, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 
HOMSON’S “SPRING ;” preceded by by a Life of the Poet, 
and accompanied by Notes Critical, xplanatory, and Grammatical, Remarks on 
the Analysis of Sentences, and numerous [}lustrative Examples. Edited, for the Use 
of Schools, by WALTER M'Leop, F.R.G.S., M.C.P., Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 
Also, by Mr. M‘Leod, on the same plan, !s. 6d. 
GOLDSMITH’S “DESERTED VILLAGE,” Ninth Edition, 
Lendon: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION, 
Just published, 18mo. sewed, 2s. 
HE INQUIRY of a RETIRED CITIZEN into the 
ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION. Written for the information of all 
Protestants who desire to know in what particulars the Roman Catholic differs from 
the Protestant form of Faith ; and Edited by the Rev. Henry Formpy. 
London : Lenouan, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill, 
MR. LOWRES’S ENGLISH GRAMMATICAL WORKS. 
Just published, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

RAMMAR of ENGLISH GRAMMARS; an Advanced 
Manual of English G and | g critically and historical] 
sidered, with numerous Exercises ; especially adapted to the Tuition of upil- 
Teachers, Queen Scholars, and Persons preparing for Government Examinations. By 

Jacos Lowaes, Certificated Master. 
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By the same Author, 
COMPANION to ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 12mo. 2s, 6d, 
ENGLISH PARSING and DERIVATION, 1s. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Just published, each 3s. 6d. 


day, crown 8vo. és. 6d. 
A DIALOGUE on the BEST FORM of GOVERNMENT. 
By the Right Honourable Sir Groner Conwewart Lewis, Bart., M.P. 
London: Parker, Sox, & Bovann, West Strand. 
Second Edition, post 8vo. 9s. 
LEISURE HOURS in TOWN. A Selection from the Con- 


tributions of A. K. H. B. to“ Fraser's Magazine.” 
London : West Strand. 


‘THES SPANISH CONQUEST i in AMERICA, its its Relation 
he History of Pavey, and to 
Vois. 1. Vols. IV. 32s. 
London : Son. & Bourn, West Strand. 
day, crown 8vo. 9s. 
(THE COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHER in TOWN and 
COUNTRY: a Selection from the Contributions of A.K.H.B. to “ Fraser's Magazine ;"” 


with other 
London: Parker, Sow, & Boonn, West Strand. 
This day, crown 8vo. 9. 
TTHALATTA ; or, the Great Commoner: a Political Romance. 


By the Author of “Catarina in Venice.” 
London: Parken, Sox, & Bounx, West Strand. 


Just published, post dto. 2e. 
HRONOLOGICAL and GENEALOGICAL TABLES, 3, illus 
sengeve of) English E Fifteen Tables of Battles and with their 
Results, Two ot with thelr Terms, and Fourteen Tables. By 


Joun Cuantes 
By the same Author, Fifth 


Thousand, 5s. 
A SCHOOL and COLLEGE HISTORY of ENGLAND, con- 
ing Chapters on Religion, Government, Literature, Commerce, Manners and 
ac. “ Excellent.” — Museum. 

London: & Co, 

Monumental Edition, 532 pages, post-free, 3s. 
AN APPEAL to the pores bee all Denominations, i in behalf 
of the Views of the Eternal World gat and the ot Life, held 


Tendon: Bl bury W.C.; Prracax, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
y 8vo. 3s.; with Hartley's Preface, 3s. 6d. 
GWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; also, the 


Intermediate State, or World of Spirits. A Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 
So? This Wak f the Eternal World and its Laws. 
A ’s Works may be had on application. 
P. Atvey, 36 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


ready, cloth, 
HINGS to be REMEMBERED a DAILY LIFE; with 
Personal Experi ti By Joun Trans, F.S.A., Author of “ Things 
not Generally Known.” 
The "Spink of the Agee’ World Bdusction, the Art which tencbes how to 
— W. Kexr & Co., Paternoster Row. 
COMMENCEMENT OF “Ma 


THE MUSEUM. A Quarterly Magazine of Education, 


No. IX., APRIL 1863, 2s. 6d. 
1. PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
By Rev. Canon 
2. CAMBRIDGE AS IT Is. 
3. QUOTING AND QUOTERS. By Evwrm Goapsyr. 
4. Figs? IN MATHEMATICS. By Rev. F. Carver, Grammar School, 
es! eid. 
5. PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN FICTION. 
6. SCHOOL BOTANY. By Rev. Gronor Hexstow, Grammar School, Hampton-Lucy. 
7. HOMERIC TRANSLATIONS. 
8. ACADEMICAL EXAMINATIONS AND IN or 
EDUC. Secretary to 
UCTION, 


ATION. By Joun Ronson, B.A., 
9. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF INSTR 
10. CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ll. REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
12, University OF THE QUARTER 
versi 1 Intelligence. Proceedings Societies. 
p— 
13, CORRESPONDENCE AND mots AND QUERIES :— 
1. The New Programme. 2. What is Good Writing? 3. The Accidental v. the 


M4, EDUCATION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Edinburgh: Jasxs Gorpon. 
London: Epwarp Staxrorp; and 


Quarterly, 4s. ; Annual Subscription (prepaid 
NATURAL HISTORY REV IEW. "No. for APRIL. 


Conte: 

Reviews of De Candolle on Species—t Hooker's Welwitschia_Lyell's An’ ity of Man— 
Bates's Insect Fauna of the Amazon Valley—Horanimow's Scitaminem, &c. ‘s Russian 
Floras—V. Marten’s Farben der Pflanzen. 

ARTICLES. of Cranium in Vertebrata, by _H. Rathke — Stem of 
Dicotyledons (conclusion) by Oliver, F.L.5.—On Two of ly Maxwell 
Masters, M.D., F.L.S.—On Fossil Estherim, by Prof. Rupert Jones, F.G.8.—On Fertility of 
Hybrids of the ‘Genus Gallus J. the Brain of the Siamang (/y lobates 
syndactylus), by W. H. Flower, tor of the Museum of the jez College of Surgeons 
On Anatomy of the Olf Lobes in 2 eortaba Mammalia, by James Korie, M.D.— 

Kjokk Ribii y (Zoology). 
WutiasMs & Noroare, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


ly, 5s.; Annual Subscription (paid in advance), post-free, 17s. 


Quarter 
THE JOURNAL of SACRED LITERATURE (New Series). 


APRIL 1863. 
Cowrents :—1. Sinaitionss2 Memoirs of Bossuet—3. Notes Visit to Malta, by. 
the late Rev. J.C Les Historiens Critiques de Jésus—5. The Importance of 


hapm 
Linguistic Studies to Misionaties, with Remarks on Christian Literature in Eastern Verna- 


culars, by the Rev. Ch. H. H. Wright, M.A.—6. Budhist their 
Bibl ble as Word of God—8. Exegesis of Difficult Texts—2. 

was ot the B: "The Samat Someries Pentateuch—11. the t tate By. 

nson—12. Correspondence—13. Notices of 4. Miscellanies, the Simonides Con- 


tr & 
Wi mtiams & Noroare, 14 Covent Garden, London; 
and 20 sere Edinburgh. 


Court NUMBER of “LONDON SOCIETY. Now 


Sketches, Marea — 
to ‘Court. How I Ay Court Suit— Presentations and Cou ls abroad— 
Lord Dundreary's Address uspicious Occasion, &c. 


Prince of on A 
_Office: 49 Fleet Street. 


Now ready, 6d.; by post, 7d. No. 190 of 


NIAL CHURCH CHRONICLE Missionary 


Corvents :—Mission to the River Brees ‘e, South 
ments, &c.—Pensions for Disabled ‘he Baptism and Instruction of 


jonaries—T! joham 
Converts in India—Restoration of Intercommunion with the Russo-Greek Church_The Results 
issionary Work A 


E ragements of the M - — Reports for 1862 — 
Remittances of certain Dioceses to the Society 
on ofthe Clergy—A Vit to the 

enice—Colonial, F 


London: Rivrxorons, Waterloo Place. _ 
ALBERT MEMORIAL. —THE SEAMEN’S 


of the CHRONOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Part Ir. Vol. II. Containing Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, Tyrian, Median, and 
Chronol Chae of* A Compendium of Chronology from the Reign of Solomon 
of Christ. 'o be by Mebrew and Persian Chronology, together with a 
Table. J. W. Qo Treasure 
i, ante is a Translation of the “Leder Olam Rabbah,” an ancient 
By Joun Wiutiam . Hon. Sec. 
Boux, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 4, 1863. 


[THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXL. 
was published on THURSDAY LAST. 
CONTENTS: 
I. KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
Il. WORSLEY’S TRANSLATION OF THE ODYSSEY. 
Ill. TITHE IMPROPRIATION. 
IV. SIMANCAS RECORDS OF HENRY VII. 
V. THE BLACK COUNTRY. 
VI. INDIA UNDER LORD CANNING. 
Vil. THE BIBLE AND THE CHURCH. 
VIII SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK’S JAPAN. 
IX. HUXLEY’S MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. 
X. THE GREEK REVOLUTION. 


London: Lonoman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXVI, will 
be published NEXT WEEK. 


ContEnts 
I. RESOURCES OF INDIA. 
II. THE CONFEDERATE STRUGGLE. 
Ill. HISTORY OF CYCLOPZDIAS. 
IV. SALMON REARING, FISHING, AND PROTECTING. 
V. BIBLICAL CRITICISM—COLENSO AND DAVIDSON. 
VI. SENSATION NOVELS 
VII. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE CRIMEA. 
VIII. POLAND. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 
Insertion in the forthcoming Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the 

Publisher by the ‘th, and BILLS by the 10th April. 
Jonun Me rray, 50a Albemarle Street. 


(PHE BRITISH REVIEW, No. 74, U 
1 APRIL. 


Contents: 
1. Indigo, Rent, 
2. The Ethics of Poin = Criticism. 
3s Taxation and Expenditure—Peto and Northcote. 
Jadagascar and Christianity. 
Convict Management. 
and its Inventors. 
Christopher North, 
8. The Antiquity of Man—Sir Charles Lyell. 
English Thought and the English Church. 
Eng ught and the 
ll. Epilogue on rs and Books. 
London: Jacxsox, Watronp, & Hopper, 18 St. Paul's Churchyard, and Paternoster Row. 


(THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES, — 
No. XLVI., APRIL 1863. 


Contents : 

I. AUSTRIAN CONSTITUTIONALISM. 

II. THE REFORMATION ARRESTED. 
Ill. RESOURCES OF INDIA. 
IV. THE JEWS OF WESTERN EUROPE. 

V. LADY MORGAN. 
VI. TRUTH versus EDIFICATION. 
VII. THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

INTEMPORARY LITERATURE Theol ilosoph: Socio- 

and Traveis—3. Science—4. History and 
London : Trinnen & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Quarterly,6s. Annual Subscription, prepaid, 21s. Post free. 
"THE HOME and FOREIGN REVIEW, No. IV. 
(APRIL 1863.) 
Contents : 

1, NAVAL DISCIPLINE AND EFFICIENCY. 

2. TENURE OF LAND IN IRELAND. 

3. FINANCES OF THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 

4. KINGLAKE ON THE CAUSES OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
5. PARISH REGISTERS. 

6. LYELL ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

7. THE WALDENSIAN FORGERIES. 

8. MILNER AND HIS TIMES. 

9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
10. CURRENT EVENTS. 

Wruuams & Nonoate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, with 3 Illustrations, Is. 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. XL. (for APRIL). | 


ral 
Chapt ter XLVII.—Check. 
XLVIII.—Counter- 


Check. 
.—The Pyramid of Vanities. 
L.—Tessa Abroad and at Home. 
LI.—Monna Brigida’s Conversion. 


LIFE IN A BARRACK. 
CORPULENCE. 
MARCH WINDS. 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. of 
oan XXII.—Lord de Guest at Home. 

XXILI.—Mr. Plantagenet Palliser. 

XXIV.—A Mother-in-Law and a Father-in-Law. 
A RUN THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES. By an Enoxisu Orricen. 
OATHS. 
TUE CILICIAN PIRATES. By W. Franx Suir. (With an Illustration.) 
POLAND AND HER FRIENDS. 
NOTES ON 

Why t! 


its Effect on Heat. Invisible. Water. 


ON ALEXANDRINES. 
A Letter to some Country Cousins. 
Soutn, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 


Now ready, 6s. 
‘THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, No. CXX., for 


Conrents: 


1. Agricultural Societies and their 
2. Recent Editions of the Septuagint. 

3. St. George the Patron Saint ot England. 
4. Twenty Years of Financi are 

5. Merivale’s Romans under the Empire. 
$1 Codex Sinaiticus. 
8. 


9. Dr. Col 
10. Notices of New Books, &c. 
London : =~ & C. Mozter, 6 Paternoster Row. 
ist of April, No. CLV.., 2s. 


THE BCCLESIOLOGIST. — Published under the Superin- 
the Ecclesiological Society. 
Conrents:—Basilican Arrangeme of CharchesThe Basilica of 8. Clement at Rome— Book 
of Hours at S. Mary’ berdeenshire—S Mery 3s, A n— Sussex t 
— Archwolog Leonard — Fore Gleanings — | 
Mediaeval respecting ‘Christian Art Mr. Le 
Porttolios and Sketch Wall in Church, Baldwin's Gardens — 8. 
George's and the (with an Engraving i 
ury— 
No. 


College, in the 15th in bs. 


HE QUEEN, the Lady’ 's Weekly Journal, of April 4, will 
contain a New Son; entitled “Spring :” music by A. B. Burrington, a: words by 

FE. H. Burri A Pages of Neediework Patterns, which have 

by of varios nd ail Che News and usual content ts of the week. Executed 


Shortly will be commenced, in THE QUEEN, a Series of Original Papers on Carved Wood- 
work, with Illustrations. 


Mile. Riego de la Branchardiere h 1 New Designs, which will appear 
in the > Needlework Supplement of THE Poteet the following dates: 
April 11. Point Lace Collar, and Religieuse Sleeves to correspond; Round Couvrette in 
Crochet ; Initial ‘ 
April 18. Beautifully printed in Medieval Colours, a Church Carpet, in Berlin Work. 
May 2. Also. printed in Colours, a Complete Pattern and Shape of a Child's Dress, for 


Price 6d., or a Copy for 8 stamps. Orders should give the date of the Number required. 
346 Strand, W.C. 
By order of any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


THE. AFFINITIES of AGE and YOUTH. — Illustrated by 


Mars. See the Easter Number of THE CHURCHMAN'S FAMILY MAGA- 
ZINES *'with 10 Illustrations, 1s. London: James Hooo & So 


MaArY MAGDALENE: an Easter = Illustrated by 
Warsow. See the Easter of * THE FAMILY MAGA- 
ZINES wiih 10 Lilustrations, Is. London: James Hoce & 


(PHE FALSEHOOD of EXTREMES: a “Tale. With 2 Il!us- 


trations by H. C. Sezovs. the Easter of THE CHURCHMAN'S FAMILY 
MAGAZINE.” with 10 Illustrations, 1s. London: James Hoce & So: 


DANISH INVASIONS. See the 
FAMILY MAGAZINE,” with 10 Illustrations, 1s. London: 


EAs ASTER- TIDE: its Origin, Customs, and Traditions. With 
Nustrations. See the Easter Number of “ THE CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY MAGA- 
ZINE, 10 Illustrations, !s. London: James Hoce & Sons. 


NSEEN WATCHERS. (The Rovel Closet, St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, March ustrated b: Craxton. See the Easter Number of 
“THE CHURCHM AN ’s FAMILY Y MAGAZINE” 10 Illustrations, Is. London: 


ose & Sons. 


LACK PETER’S CONVERSION. — Cha yptens IV. and V. 


Illustrated by T. Monten. See the Easter Number of “* THE CE RCHMAN'S FAMILY 
MAG RAINES * with 10 [lustretions, 1s. London: James Hoes & Sons. 


GUNDAY THOUGHTS for WEEK-DAY PRACTICE. 
See the Easter Number of “ THE CHURCHMAN’'S FAMILY MAGAZINE,” with 10 
Tilustrations, 1s. London: James Hove & Sons. 


ADIES WORK in a COUNTRY PARISH: the Aim of 
'y Effort. See the Easter Number of “ THE CSAS FAMILY MAGA- 
ZINE, 10 Illustrations, Is. London: James & 


N LIFE and LIVING BEINGS. eg the Easter Number of 
(THE CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY MAGAZINE,” with 10 Ilustrations, 1s. London: 


E and TIMES of THOMAS A BECKET.  Illus- 
trated antes Green. Seethe Easter Number of“ FAMILY 
M AGAZINES with 10 Iilustrations, 1s. London: James & So 


THE BoY’s “OWN MAGAZINE. 
es of No. IV. (APRIL): 


I. CRESSY AND POICTIERS. By J. G. Evcar. 
Chap. Release 
V.—The ‘alcon Revisited. 


—The 
Eve of Battle. 
ace. 

With Illustrations by Robert Dudley. 

Il. THE REPTILE HOUSE ty THE REGENT’S PARK. By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., 
F.L:S., &c. Illustrated by Harden S. Melville 
ill. "THE WESTMINSTER BOYS. With Full-page Mlustration by Frederick Skill. 
IV. THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, Seventeen Years and Fou 
Months a Captive among the Dyaks of Borneo. By the Author of * Wild Sports of the World. af 
Chapter IV.—I Enjoy a Short Spell of Happiness—Our Ship med—I overnear a Mysterious 
Conversation about Pirates Appearance of a Pirate Scout—Five Piratical Prahus bear down 
upon us—The Particulars of our Bloody Fight with Them—I am Wounded and taken Prisoner. 
Lilustrated by Harden S. Melville. 

V. A_COASTING VOYAGE FROM THE THAMES TO THE TYNE. Part IV.— 
te od Boston Deeps to Scarborough. With Full-page Illustration by H. G. Hine and J. W. 

reher. 
VI. THE YOUNG NORSEMAN. By W.B. Raxps. Chapter VII.—Eric's Notion of 
Amusing a Lady. Chapter VIII.—Eric’s Novel Entertainment. Chapter IX.—The Hearth 
without Eric. Lliustrated by Robert Dudley. 
VII. CHEMISTRY. By _W. G. Howoravs. Chapter VI.—Hydrogen. Chapter 
| carbon: With Illustrative Diagrams. 
VIII. SEAMANSHIP. With Full-page Illustration by M. Morgan. 
ae KING OF THE GIPSIES. With Illustrations from Etchings by Jacques 
allo’ 

X. THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. By Evwiw F. Rovents. Chapter VI.— 
Under Henry VILI. and Mary. Chapter Vil Ehizateth and her Admirals. Iilustrated. 
XI. UP IN THE ALPS. By Captain Wraxatt. Chapter VII.—The Chamois. Chapter 
ViIl.—Chamois Hunting. W. ith Full-page Illustration. 
XII. GLIMPSES INTO PETLAND. 
XIII. UPON THE DEATH OF THE LORD PROTECTOR. (Poetry.) 
XIV. PUZZLE PAGES. By C. H. Bewwerr, &c. &c. 

A Number sent post free for 7 Stamps. 
London: O. Brerox, 248 Strand, W.C. 


Monthly, 6d. 

"THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE, 
Contents of No. XXXVI. (APRIL): 
I. CONSTANCE CHORLEY. Chapter XLI. to XLV. 
Il. CONCERNING PRECIOUS STONES. 
p. III.—Diamonds and their Properties. 
iv -—Historic Diamonds. 
Im. MEREDET! I 
Chap. VII.— 

» Vil Dress. 


pd 1X.—The H able George shrinks from Lion 
X.—An Old Acqu sintanes in a new 


Iv. THE’ BOOK OF THE MONTH. “Sylvia's Lovers.” By Mrs. Gasxetz. 
Vv. THE MUSIC OF THE MONTH. 
VI. THE FASHIONS. 
VII. THE ENGLISH WOMAN'S CONVERSAZIONE. 
The Title-page and Index for Vol. VI. are included. 
A Coloured Fashion Plate, and a pretty Coloured Slipper Pattern of Roses and Buds. 
f Patterns for useful an ‘k. Illustrations 
back and front view, and descriptions for 
A Supplement of the “ Englishwoman’s Domestic is also published, com- 
prising information on matters relating to Dress and Needlework ; Fashion Plate of extra 
oes and a large Sheet in Chromolithography, showing the new Colours and Designs for Spring 
ilks. 


A Specimen Number of the Magazine sent post free for 6d. 
A Specimen of the Supplement post free for 6d. 
London : 8. O. Berron, 243 Strand, W.C. 


"THE ART-JOURNAL for APRIL {price fey 6d.) contains 


after J. M. Turn hi indeiphia,” Cousen, after ‘Aliom. "Also. 


of the interaational Exhibition, in which 
Beds 


8 rames, Vien 
English Porcelain and Bookbinding, Mosaics, Carved ved Cloe of Viennese 
workmanship, loor-cloths, Cabinet Furniture, literary include:— 
f the China Works at Chelsea,” bp b yee Jewitt, F.S.A., 
Philadelphia,” by J.C. M. Bellew: of Caricature and Art,” 
Thomas Wright, F.S.A., tllustrated by F Fairholt, F.S.A.; Goldamith’s nated, 4 


No, CXXIV. 
EC CLE SIASTIC. 


Conrexrs:—Justification by Faith—S. George the and the Arian—Dr. Stanle 
gg the bible “The of Decent Works on the | Ante 


Reviews and 
Masrens, Aldersgate Street and New Bond Street. 


London: J. 


Castellani’s Jewels;’’ “ Plains, Tabie Hills, Valleys, rotessor Ans 

F.R.S.; “ Natural History, Illust “ Decorated London tish pa 

Photographs of the Seulpture ot the Great Exhibition ;" "The ‘Machinery Em ed 
Art-Manufacture,” by Kobert Hunt, F.R.S.; ‘*Notabilia of the International 


London: Jamas S. Vintvz, 26 Ivy Lane. 
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The Saturday Review. 


13 Great Martporoven Street, W. 


HURST & NEW WORKS. 


ISTORY of WNGLAND, i from the ACCESSION of 
DISGRACE of CHIEF JUSTICE COKE. By SAMUEL RAWSON 
tof Christchurch. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


ese volumes Mr. Le has displayed deep as well as sound judgment. 
Every is su; by documentary evidence, many a new light is thrown 
upon hithe: iner puts the characters of Ceci i, Bacon, and other 


the ti itime ne rapcally before his readers. Tix must at once take its 
as the standard hi period to which it relates.” —United Service Magazine 
INTS of CONT. ACT BETWEEN SCIENCE and ART. 
By His Eminence CARDINAL WISEMAN. &vo. 


THE LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS REIGN. Com- 
d Authentic Sources. By M Pf W TREE vols. Portraits 
The, best and most work on the of Henry IV. available to English 
MMEMorRS ‘of CHRISTINA, QUEEN of SWEDEN. By 
«An Impartial history of tie tife of Gs with Portrait, ‘and portraiture of her character are 
placed before the public in these aa and interesting volumes.” —The Press. 
PHILOSOPHERS, and COURTIERS of the 
XVI. By Se Author of “The Secret History of the Court of France 
LEE AMONG CONVICTS. By the Rev. 
M.R.I.A., Chaplain in the Convict Service. 2 vols. 21s. 


(GREECE and the GREEKS ; being the Narrative of a Wint inter 
Residence and Summer Travels = a Greece and its Islands. By FREDRIKA BREMER. 
Translated by Mary Howrrr. 2 vols. 2 


HE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 


Edward Irving has been fortunate in his biographer. She has tht out nia noble per- 
sonality in a way that exhibits rare skill, exquisite pathos, and never-failing sy =e iy. 


| jODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1863, 
Under the ial Majest by the Nobility. Thirty- 

Second Edition, with the Arms beautifully Engray ‘ol. handsomely bound, 31s. 6d. 
“ Thereadiest, the most useful, and ne exactest of modern works on the subject.”"—Spectator. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
LIVE IT DOWN. By J. C. JEAFFRESON. Second 


Edition, 3 vols. 
“ This we ‘will satisfy most readers; it is full, well considered, and well worked out. The 
| is ae id the pow he goes on increasing to the last page. Iti is by far the best work of 
has written: The episode of 4 Fan,’ the physician's daughter, 
its place beside * Little Dombey for its 


rp DESERTED HOUSE of HAWKSWORTH. 3 vols. 


as STEEL. By Watrer Tuornsvry. 3 vols. 
* This book, so honest eat ao cornpst is the best that Mr. Thornbury has written, and is 
certainly one of which he may be proud.”—Eraminer. 
KY. ELINE. By the Author of “ Forest Keep.” 3 vols. 
“ The author of * ey a has, with much refinement, more a spark of genius akin 
to that of Mrs. Radcliffe.” —Lxaminer. 
Sr: OLAVES. 3 vols. Printed on Toned Paper. 


* This charming novel is the work of one great talent for writing, as well 
as some experience and of the Olaves” is the work of an artist. The 
whole book is worth thenaeum 
NV ISTRESS and MAID. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 2 vols. 2)s. 
“A good book, as pleasant to read as it is instractive.”—Ath 
A POINT of HONOUR. By the Author of “The Morals of 
May Fair,” Be. 2vols. 2ls. “ A book which exceeds in truth and beauty all the author's 
former works." "—Post. “The wri is clever and the plot interesting.” thenaum. 
HIRD EDITION of LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR 
HUGO. AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION. Revised. $ vols. 


Price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 


FOURTEEN MONTHS in AMERICAN  BASTILES. 


(Reprinted from the Baltimore Edition.) 


“We the er Europe will not be less disgusted with the cruelty of the Lincolnites than it 
be wiih the cruelty of the Bourbons.” —T7he Index. 
hat was then dared by the Government and endured by the moderate and sober poli- 
tietone whose virtues marked them out for its vengeance, we are reminded by a pamphlet 
recently published, entitled * Fourteen Months in American Bastiles.’ "—7he Morning Herald. 
London : Hexay F. Macerxrosa, 11 Crane Court, Fleet Street 5 ; andat the “ Index " Office, 
13 Bouverie Street. Fleet Street. 
Now ready, Sixth Edition, 8vo. me 63. 


D= AFNESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. By Jamzs 
Yearsiry, M.D. 
“ Replete with valuable information relating to the treatment of deafness.” —Lancet. 
** Abounding in practical information.” — Medical Times. 
The most work on the subject yet published." Medical Circular. 
Cuvrcenut & Sons, New Burlington Street, W. 
Just published, Is. 


OBSERVATIONS on Mrs. OLIPHANT’S LIFE of EDWARD 
IRVING : and Correction of Certain Misstatements therein. With a Reprint of Mr. 
Irving's Speeches before the Presbytery of London,in March 1832. By Daviw Kea, Esq. 
Edinburgh : Tuomas Lapair, 2 Princes Street. London: Bosworra & Hanaison. 


(COMPA ANION to the BALL-ROOM, by Miss Luoxona Grany, 
of Quadrilles, Lancers, 'o be had of 

Mr. Mitchell, Royal Library. id Bond Street ; and at bern 4G 

Bond Street. Price Is. : by ie s. ld. 


on Street, New 


USEFUL WEATHER. ‘GUIDE 1 for FARMERS, GAR- 


DENERS, SAILORS, &e. One dozen copies sent on receipt of one penn 
stamp addressed to T. Roneers & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet 


Allustrated with a Steel Frontispiece and Title Gilbert, 16 full-size Page 
Engravings, 8vo. 


Poxe’s BOOK of MARTYRS. A Complete and Authentic 
of the and and Triumphant Deaths of the Primitive and 

Martyrs in all parts of ‘otes, Comments, &c., the Rev. J. ie < 

A New and Corrected Ex Edition, with an he Popery, and Additions by the Rev. Ixonan 


London : Teoo, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
JAPAN AND CHINA. 


The following New Works are now ready : 


YEDO and PEKIN; Narrative of a Journey to the 
Capitals of Japan and China. With Notices of the Natural Productions, Agri- 
faiths Wap, By Ros and Trade of those Countries, and other Things met with 

ay. By Robert Fortuns. With Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


THE RISE and PROGRESS of the TAEPING 


REBELLION ; from Documents and Information collected in China. By 
Commander Brine, R.N. With Maps and Pians. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Tit 
FIVE MONTHS on the YANGTSZE; with a Narrative 


of the o Beaehe of its Upper Waters. By Captain Brakiston, R.A. With 
Map and ations. 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMA ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS 


Beg leave to intimate that, their House having been Rebuilt, their 
London Business is now carried on as formerly at 37 
Paternoster Row, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE INVASION of the CRIMEA: its 


Origin, and an Account of its down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By 
ALEXANDER Member for the Borough of Bridgewater. 
Vols. I. and IL., bringing the Events down to the Close of the Battle of the 
Alma. Third Edition. 32s. 


POEMS and TRANSLATIONS. By Pump 


Srannore Worstey, M.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Fep. 


8vo. 5s. 
THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. Translated 


into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By —. —— Wonrstey, 
M.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 2 


NUPTIAL ODE on the MARRIAGE of 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE of WALES. By W. = een 
Ayroun, D.C.L., Author of “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” &c. 


CHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD. — 


SALEM CHAPEL. Originally published in “ Blackwood'’s Magazine.” 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 24s. 


STUDIES in ROMAN LAW. With Com- 


rative Views of the Laws of France, England, and Scotland. By Lord 
ACKENZIE, one of the Judges the Court of Session in Scotland. 8vo. 12s. 


LORD ST. LEONARDS’ HANDY BOOK 


on PROPERTY LAW. Re-issue of Seventh Edition. To which is now 
A Letter on the New Laws for obtaining an Indefeasible Title.” With 
a Portrait ¢ of the Author, Engraved by Hott, 3s. Gd. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. Ina Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. By A. 
Keirn Joanston, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &c. With 
a complete Index of easy "reference to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 
in this Atlas. Imperial folio, half halfbound in russia or morocco, 
£5 Lbs. Gd. 


LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS of 


SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. In 41 volumes of a convenient and hand- 
some form, printed from a large and readable type. Each 5s. 


“ Nothing could be better as to size, type, paper, and general getting up.” —A thenceum. 


WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cheap Edition. 


3 vols. each 6s. I.—Adam Bede. I1.—The Mill on the Floss. 111.—Scenes of 
Clerical Life, and Silas Marner. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER, &c. By 


Bourton. A New Edition, (in the press. 


PROFESSOR WILSON’S NOCTES AM- 


BROSIANZ. A Cheap Edition. Illustrated with Portraits Engraved on Steel. 
In Twelve Monthly Parts. Each 1s. In the press. 


POEMS and SONGS. By Wiuveare. 


A New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


45 GEORGE STREET, pg t AND 87 PATERNOSTER 
OW, LONDON. 


PALERMO AND NAPLES. 


Now ready, with Frontispiece, post 8vo. 12s. 


H.M.S. “HANNIBAL” at PALERMO and NAPLES, 
during the ITALIAN REVOLUTION, 1859-61, with Notices of GARI. 
BALDI, FRANCIS VICTOR EMANUEL, By Rear-Admiral Sir 
Ropney Monpy, K.C.B 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MRS. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, post 8vo. 12s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of TARTAR STEPPES and of 
their INHABITANTS. Chiefly extracted from Letters addressed to Friends. 
By Mrs. ATKINSON. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR BLUNT. re 


ready, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TWENTY-SIX SERMONS PREACHED to a 


COUNTRY CONGREGATION. By Rev. J. J. Biunt, B.D., late M 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. Forming a Third Series of Puaiw SERMONS; 
to which are the following, on Occasions :— 


ON OF 
Il. NATIONALS AL EDUCATION. Vv. THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
unt’ with duties rather than ri 
sermons are of kind, dealing Gute doct 
"they form valuable addition to contemporary 
Spectator. 

“ Dr. Blunt is 't, so well-balanced a think 

unt ao 0 to unpurtai 
subjects, and all the attractions of excellence.” —St. James's Ci : 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 7 
45 


: 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XLII. 


(Completing Vol. VII.) for APRIL 1863. 
Conrenrts : 
I. VINCENZO; Os of Sunken Rocks. By Joun Revri:, Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” 
Ir. CHILDREN OB oF ‘TSRAEL. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Im. DEAL OI OF A LOCAL GOVERNMENT FOR THE METROPOLIS. By Tuomas 
IV. SOUR ACCOUNT OF THE VILLAGE OF INVERQUOICH. By Jon» Bott, 


Vv. ewe  UNPURE: ISHED POEMS. By the late W. Sipxry 
VI. MY UNCLE AND HIS HOUSE: 2a Story of Danish Life. By M. Gotpscumupr. 
VIL. SIR CHARLES LYELL ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 
VII. “ BE JUST AND FEAR NOT.” By the Deaw or Cantensvay. 
IX. A BEWITCHED KING. By Sir Joun Bownino. 
X. MARGINALIA OF LORD MACAULAY. By the Rev. James Hasmrow, D.D. 
XI. POLAND AND THE TREATY OF VIENNA. J. T. Aspyr, LL.D., Regius 
Professor of Laws, Cambridge. 
XII. SERVIA IN 1863. By Canisricn, Servian Senator. 
Vol. VII. is now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


*,* Vols. I. to VI. are now published, handsomely bound in cloth, each 7s. 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 
This day, handsomely printed and bound, Vol. I. of the 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited Geornce Crark, M.A., and Joun M.A., Trinity 
College, bridge. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. To be completed in 6 Vols. 
is day. 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 


Henry Fawcett, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Crown &vo. 
cloth, 12s. (This day. 


THE WATER-BABIES : 


a Fairy Tale for a 
Land-Bab: 


y. By Cuanrtes M.A., Chaplain in the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales. With Frontispiece by J. Noel Paton. 


(Nearly ready. 
GENERAL VIEW 


LAW of ENGLAND. B 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 


of the CRIMINAL 


James Fitzjames STEPHEN, of the Inner 
r of Newark-on-Trent. 
Nearly ready. 


THE ANGEL in the HOUSE, By Coventry 


Patong. The Betrothal ~ The Faithful for Ever — 
The V of Love — Tamerton Church Tower, Fcp. 8vo, 12s. 
is day. 


SIX MONTHS in the FEDERAL STATES. 


By Eowanp Dicey, Author of “ Memoir of Cavour,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


This day, 6s 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


{. THE IRISH CHURCH 

II. KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
TI. PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF ERASMUS. 
IV. CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. 

V. STANLEY'S LECTURES. 


No. XXXII. 


VI. BOLINGBROKE AS A STATESMAN. 
VII. ROBA DI ROMA. 
VIII. LADY MORGAN. 
IX. THE EARLY HISTORY OF MESSIANIC IDEAS. 
X. THE ATTITUDE OF PARTIES. 
XI. CURRENT LITERATURE. 
XII. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING SOCIETIES. 


This day, to be had at all the Libraries. 


DEEP WATERS. A Novel. By Miss ANNA 


Dav ~ Author of “* Misrepresentation,” “ Friends and Fortune,” &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 


LIFE in the SOUTH, from the Commencement 


of the War. By a Birockapep Supsect. Being‘a Social History of 
those who took part in the Battles, from a Personal Acquaintance with them in 
their own Homes. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 
“The authoress has hae great ants facilities for the work has undertaken, 
from a personal acq th many of the leading men who took the battles. . 


There i Iculated to th light the 90 
on row fig on social and hates beth, of 


This day, Second Edition. 


SAM SLICK'S NATURE and HUMAN 
NATURE. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, 

THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 

NATHALIE. By Miss Kavanagh. 


A WOMAN'S about WOMEN. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax. 


ADAM By the ‘Author of“ Mar- 
garet tland.” 


SAM WISE SAWS. 

CARDINAL WISEMAN'S POPES. 

A LIFE_for a LIFE. By the Author of 
“John Halifax.” 

LEIGH HUNT'S OLD COURT SUBURB. 

MARGARET and her BRIDESMAIDS. 

SAM SLICK'S OLD JUDGE. 


INTERESTING LITERARY PRESENTS. 


Each work complete in one volume, 5s., elegantly printed, bound, and Illustrated by 
Millais, Hotman Hunt, Leech, Birket Foster, John Gilbert, Tenniel, &c. 


Heest and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY of 
CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. Now comprising : 


DARIEN. By E. Warburton. 

BURKE'S FAMILY ROMANCE. 

THE LAIRD of NORLAW. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN in ITALY. 

a etd NEW. By the Author of “John 
ax. 


LIFE of JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

THE VALLEY of a HUNDRED FIRES, 
BURKE'S ROMANCE of the FORUM. 
ADELE. By Miss Kavanagh. 


STUDIES from LIFE. By the Author of 
“John Halifax.” 


GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 
A BOOK about DOCTORS. 
NO CHURCH. 


Pree publienficns in Gis LAeny have all been of good quality—many give information while 
Horsr & Bracxerrt, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


SYLVIA’S 


SECOND EDITION OF MRS.GASKELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LOVERS. 


By Mrs. GASKELL, 
Author of “ Mary Barton,” North and South,” Life of Charlotte Brontw,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, with 2 Illustrations, post 8vo. 


THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. 


(REPRINTED FROM THE “ CORNHILL MAGAZINE.”) 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 6 CORNHILL. 


GOULBURN ON PERSONAL RELIGION. 


Fourth Exition, with Two additional Chapters, 6s. Gd. 
THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL 
RELIGION : 


Being a Treatise on the Christian Life in its Two Chief 
Elements, Devotion and Practice. 


By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D. 
Prebendary of St. Paul's; and one of Her Majesty's 


*,* The additional Chapters may be had separately, 6d. 


LONDON: RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE. 


LONDON : TRUBNER & CO., 


Just published, and to be had at all Circulating Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 6d, 


THE RIVAL RACES; 


Or, the Sons of Joel: a Legendary Romance. 
By EUGENE SUE. 


60 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


This day, 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE AMERICAN QUESTION AND 
HOW TO SETTLE IT. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47 LUDGATE HILL. 


RE-W. 


ROBA DI ROMA. By Wuttam W. Story. | 


2 vols. post Svo. 2is, 


“Till R hall fall, the City of the Seven Hills will be inexhaustible bj 

rmanent value en 

lover of Italy's Home- books."’. 


THE LIFE of LORD BOLINGBROKE, | 


of State in the Reign of Anne. 
ign Queen Anne, By Tuomas Macumenr. 


r. Mack t is successful in reader very distinct 
Bolhucbrake hs grace, his force, and h and | 
even! career are illustrated 
con an intelligent knowledge of the 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


STEPHEN HELLER’S 
PIANOFORTE STUDIES. 


4 NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, — REVISED AND PARTLY 
RITTEN. 


Published under the immediate superintendence of the Composer. 
Fifteen books, each 6s.; or in 1 vol. handsomely bound, £3. 
Extract from Preface. 


“ A great number of Studies for the Pianoforte already exist, solely intended to form the 


| 


ngers. 
“ In writing a series of short characteristic pieces, I have aimed at a totally different object. 
“I wish to habituate both students and amateurs to execute a piece with the expression, 


| Sate elegance, or energy required by the peculiar ch of the siti 


More par- 


y have I d to awaken in them a feeling for Musical Rhythm, and a desire for 


From the “ Saturday Review,” 


“ Srernen 
March 7. 


“ There exists no similar work so well calculated to aid the amateur in learning to play good 


music as it ought to be played.” 


A Sample Book will be sent, post free, on receipt of 36 stamps. 


LONDON: ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18 HANOVER SQUARE. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE READER: 


A REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 
EVERY SATURDAY, 


PRICE FOURPENCE; STAMPED, FIVEPENCE. 


The object of the “THE READER” is to supply the long-felt want of a 
First-class Literary Newspaper, equal in literary merit and general ability 
to the pelitical press of London. 


Without any wish to depreciate the merits of other journals which have 
attempted a somewhat similar object, the proprietors of “THE READER” 
considered that this object had not yet been attained; and the success of 
“THE READER” proves that in this opinion they were not singular. 
“THE READER” commands the services of distinguished writers in 
every branch of Literature and Science, so that each subject is, as far as 
possible, treated by critics whose names cannot fail to carry weight on the 
special topic of which they wrjte. The desire of the Proprietors is to have 
every work of note reviewed simply and solely on its own merits. Totally 
unconnected with any publishing firm, “THE READER” will show equal 
favour to all works of sterling worth, without caring through what channel 
they come before the public, and thus be a trustworthy guide for the book- 
seeking public. 


In the arrangements of “THE READER,” the following system has 
been adopted. Each number contains a full and detailed list of all books 
and pamphlets published during the week, specifying their prices, size, 
number of pages, maps, &c., and, wherever it is desirable, each publication 
is accompanied by a short descriptive notice. All works deserving further 
consideration are reviewed at length within a week or two of publication. 
The especial attention devoted by “ THE READER ” to Foreign Literature 
enables its readers to keep themselves acquainted with every work of interest 
published on the Continent or in America. 


Copious and accurate Reports are furnished of all Scientific Discoveries, 
presented in such a form as to render them interesting and intelligible to the 
general public. 


Topics of Musical, Artistic, or Dramatic interest are discussed in “THE 
READER” in separate and original articles, which, it is hoped, are found 
to be not only valuable, but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those 
persons unacquainted with the special subject. 


Correspondence on all Literary and Scientific topics, from writers of note, 
finds a place in “THE READER.” 


“THE READER” is likewise issued in Monthly Parts, 
three of which are published—that for January at ls. 9d., and 
those for February and March each at Is. 5d, 


Amongst the ContripuTors to these will be found: 


Rev. Canon and Prof. STANLEY, D.D. | A. V. DICEY, Esq., M.A. 
(Oxford University). JOHN MARTINEAU, Esq., M.A. 


BD. of | Rev. J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A. 

Rev. Prof. RAWLINSON, M.A. (Oxford | E. V. NEALE, Esq., M.A. 
University). Colonel A. L. COLE, C.B. 

Professor, ROLLESTON, D.M. (Oxford Uni- | Rey. F, D, MAURICE, M.A. 

H. J. STEPHEN SMITH, M.A. | DAVIS, M.A. 
(Oxford University). Rev. C. P. CHRETIEN, M.A. 


. Professor CHARLES KINGSLEY | g. 
BeCambridge University). G. SHAW LEFEVRE, Esq., M.A. 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Esq. 


Rev. Professor BREWER (King's College, 
London). F. J. FURNIVALL, Esq., M.A. 


Professor F. HALL (King’s College, London). | FRANCIS GALTON, Esq., F.R.S. 
Professor GOLDSTUCKER (University Col- | TOM TAYLOR, Esq., M.A. 
lege, London). 
LOWES DICKINSON, Esq. 
Dr. F. D. DYSTER. 
Viscount BURY, MP. H. KINGSLEY, Esq. 
FREDERIC HARRISON, Esa., M.A. S. 
Dr. REGINALD E. THOMPSON. 


D. B. LATHBURY, Esq. M.A. 
R. B. LITCHFIELD, B.A. JOHN WESTLAKE, Esq., M.A. 


J. N. LOCKYER, Esq., F-R.A.S. H. T. RILEY, Esq. M.A. 
JOHN LUBBOCK, Esq., F.R.8. J. L. ROGET, Esq., M.A, 
ROBERT BELL, Esq. P. 8. WORSLEY, Esq., M.A. 
W. M. BUCKNALL, Esq. (Board of Trade). | F. C. PENROSE, Esq., M.A. 
Mrs. GASKELL. J. R. SEELEY, Esq., M.A. 
Miss CRAIG. H. R. FOX BOURNE, Esq. 
T. HUGHES, Esq., B.A. ROBERT SCOTT BURN, Esq. 
J. M. LUDLOW, Esq. C. B. CAYLEY, Esq. 

E. DICEY, Esq., B.A. And Others. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 112 FLEET STREET. 


COMPLETION OF DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 


Just published, Vol. XV. (the last) 4s. 6d. of the 


WORKS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 


THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


Cowrarntnot 
' RAPHIES to « i ” 
BIOG contributed 4 the “Encyclopedia Brittanica 


(Shakespeare, 
A TORY’S ACCOUNT of TQRYISM, WHIGGISM, and 
RADICALISM. 


AN UNPUBLISHED PAPER on the POLITICAL PARTIES 
of ENGLAND. 
Accompanied by a complete General Index. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN «& CO, 


New Edition, illustrated with Maps and Engravings, free by post, 2s. 6d. 


WHERE SHALL WE GO? 


A Guide to the Healthiest and most Beautiful Watering Places 
in the British Islands, 


Including all the Information wanted, by these Temporary or Fermenent 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published, Is. ; by post, is. 2d. 


VINDICATION OF COLENSO. 


By the Author of “The Eclipse of Faith.” 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 


New Work on the Bible, by Rev. Mr. Trail, of Glasgow. 


Just published, in a neat vol. crown 8vo. 5s, 
THE 


LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS 


AND 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE BIBLE. 


By the Rev. W. TRAIL, A.M. 
Author of “ The Christian Graces,” “ Unseen Realities,” &c. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN «& CO. 


SIR JOHN HERSCHEL’S WORKS. 


I 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
METEOROLOGY. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


THE TELESCOPE. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN «& Co. 


McCULLOCH ON TAXATION. 


Just published, New Edition (the Third), 8vo. Is. 


TAXATION AND THE FUNDING 
SYSTEM. 
By J. R. McCULLOCH, Esq. 
Corrected throughout, and made applicable to Existing Circumstances. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


This day is published, 4s. 


YEAR-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL 
FACTS FOR 1862. 


Edited by ROBERT SCOTT BURN. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


MY ESCAPE FROM SIBERIA. 
By RUFIN PIOTROWSKI. 
With Portrait and Map. Translated with the express sanction of the Author. 
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4, 1868. 


MR. MURRAY’S POPULAR EDITIONS. 
are now ready : 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON; including the 


TOUR to WALES and the HEBRIDES. With Notes by Lord Srowett, 


CRABBE’S POETICAL “WORKS, with his Life, 


Letters, and Journals. Edited by His Son. With Notes by Scorr, Hepner, 
Moons, With lilustrations, 7 Parts, royal 8vo. each 1s.; or, bound 


MOORE’S LIFE OF BYRON; with his Letters and 


Journals. With Notes by Wison, Moone, Girrorn, 
With Portraits royal 8vo. each Is.; or, bound in 
cloth, 10s. 


BYRON’S POETICAL ‘WORKS, with Notes by 


Jevrery, Heper, Witson, Moore, Girrorp, Lockuart, &c. With 
Portrait = Illustrations, 9 Parts, e4 8vo. each Is. ; or, bound in cloth, 
price 10s. 


THE KNAPSACK BYRON—A Complete Edition of | 


the Poetical Works printed for the convenience of Travellers. Portrait. Post | 


Svo. 6s. 
“In clearness and beauty of type, this “ The most complete and compact edi- 
is a model of a 3 the object has been | tion of Lord Byron’s Poems which has 


to produce an edition which should not en- 
cumber the portmanteau of the Tourist.” 
Notes and Queries. 


ever been sac 
for the traveller, nothing can be more 
valuable.” —Odbserver. 


CHILDE HAROLD. 


pence. 


CHILDE HAROLD. 


Titles. Price One Shilling. 


CHILDE HAROLD. Price Half-a-Crown. 


With Portrait. 


THE BEAUTIES of LORD BYKON’S POETICAL 


and PROSE WRITINGS. With Portrait of the Poet at the Age of Seven. 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MURRAY’S HISTORICAL CLASS BOOKS 
FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 


: | These Works are designed to supply. a long ptaewoiont want in our 
d Literature — Histories in Volumes of moderate size, adapted for the Kear —_ 
Middle Forms in Schools. 


The following New Volumes are now ready: — 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of FRANCE. From 


the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Second Empire, 1852. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S MAN UAL of the ENGLISH | 
LANGUAGE. By Geonor P. Mansu. Edited, with Adilitions and Notes, by | 

Wm. Smit, LL.D. Post 7s. 6d 

The Former Volumes of the Series are — 


I. THE STUDENT’S. HUME: a History of England, from the 
Earliest Times. Based on Hume’s History, corrected and continued to 1858. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


U. THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of GREECE. From the 
to the Roman Conquest. By Dr. Wa. Smitu. Woodcuts. 


Ii. THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of ROME. From the 
Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. By Dean Lippe... 
oodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ee IV. THE STUDENT'S GIBBON: an Epitome of the History 
a of the Decline ant Fall of the Homan Empire. By Dr. Wm.Smira. Woodcuts. 


Post 8yo. 7s. 6d 

V. THE STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY. Based on the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. Edited 
by Dr. Wm. Smirn. Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 9s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Price Six-) 


Vit 
With Portrait and Vignette 


MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO.’S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING AND RECENT 


PUBLICATIONS. 
ESSAYS on LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. By 
Tuos. Wa be and Additions, 
the ‘Transactions of the Philolegieal Soclety and clacwhere. vol 


THE CREED of CHRISTENDOM; its Foundation 
and Superstructure, By Wittiam Rarusone Greco. Edition, crown oro. cloth. 


ON the NATURAL and MORBID CHANGES of 


the HUMAN EYE, and their TREATMENT. C. Baper, thalmic Assistant- 
Surgeon to Guy's Hospital. With 10 Plates, crown P.4 vO Un the press. 


-REYNARD in SOUTH AFRICA: or, Hottentot 


Translated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey's By 
| Dr. W J, Buses, of Grey Town, Cape of 

| 1 vol. smail tn 


CAPTAIN RICHARD F. BURTON'S HANDBOOK 


for OVERLAND EXPEDITIONS : being an English Edition of “The Prairie Travel- 
i a Handbook for Overland Expeditions: wi ge 4 and_ Itineraries of the 
rincipal Routes between the Mi and the fic, and a Map. By Captain Rax- 
B. Maney (now General and Army of Potomac). Edited (with 
by. F. Borrox. Crown 8yo. 270 DP numerous Woodcuts, 
raries, and (Yow ready. 


‘THE WORKS of the late HORACE HAYMAN 


WILSON. Volumes III. and IV.. containi on  Orkental Literature. Edited by 
Dr. Rost, St. Augustine's College, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 
(Nearly ready. 
MEDIAVAL CHRONICLES of the CITY of 


LONDON.—Chronicles of the Mayors and Sheriffs of London, the Events which 


and 
in their Days, Year a.p. 1138 to a.p. 1274. ‘Also, Chronicles of Lon: 


A.D. rangia with copious es ices, ENRyY 1 HOMAS KILEY. 
Clare Hall, Cam Inner Temple, eLew. The Two Parts’ bound 


in One handsome Volume, large 8vo. 


VISHNU-PURANA;; or, System of Hindu Mythology 


trom from the original Sentekrit, 004 Illustrated by Notes derived 
from other Puranas, by Horace Hayman Witsox. Thoroughly revised and 
otes by Dr. Frra- Hat. 3 vols. 8vo. (ln preparation. 


RIG-VEDA SANHITA: a Collection of Ancient 


Hindu Hymns, a tee Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or Books of the Rig- Veda, the 
oldest Authority for the and Social Institutions of the as 
from the Original Sanskrit is the late Horace acre Wiuson, M.A., F.R.S. 
Edited b: LL.D., late the Sanskrit 
V., and VI. (In the press. 


CONCISE GRAMMAR of the SANSKRIT 


| GUAGE, for the Use of Beginners. By Dr. Tuzovore Bexrsy. 8vo. 


THE TOWN LIFE of the RESTORATION. By 


Rozsert Bett, Editor of the “ Annotated Edition of the British Poets.” 2 vols. 8vo. 
(In preparation. 


A HISTORY of the EGYPTIAN REVOLUTION, 


European Memoivs, Oral Tradition, and Local Research. By Ac A 
an 
Author of “ om the Damubs ané the Adriana,” 
in the press. 


_A HISTORY of SPANISH LITERATURE. Entirely 


rewritten. By Gzonor Ticxnor. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. (in the press. 


CHOIX D’OPUSCULES PHILOSOPHIQUES, HIS- 
RIQUES. UES, et LITT: S de M. VAN DE 
1822 & 1862. Série. Small 4to., printed with on 


James R. Bartanryye, 
ares. Volumes 


SPINOZA’S TRACTATUS THEOLOGICO-POLITI- 


CUS: a Critical Purpose, and Authenticity of the Hebrew 
Scriptures; with to F to Free and Free Discussion shown to 


be not only consistent, but y bound — with Ry Piety and Good Government. 
By Benevicr pe Spinoza. =a ned With Introduction and Notes by the 
Editor. 8vo. 368 pp., cloth, 10s. 


LETTERS on BIBLIOLATRY. By Gorrnotp EPHRAIM 


lous. Translated from the German by the late H. H. Beananp, Ph. Dr. 8vo. 184 pp., 


THE COLLECTED WORKS of THEODORE 


Minister of the Twen' ith Congregational Society at Boston, 


{ Now ready, Tenth Thousand, with Portrait, 8yo. 10s. 6d, 
H.R.H. 
THE PRINCE CONSORT'S PRINCIPAL. 


CHES and ADDRESSES; with an INTRODUCTION giving some 
OUTLINES of his CHARACTER. 
From the Introduction. 

“Itmust be obvious to the reader of this Introduction that the writer has received | 
the most aid from those who, by their constant intercourse with | 
the Prince Consort pai 6 best appreciate the hi ns qualities ip him which shone forth 
in domestic life—from persons in the Royal Household, who saw him daily—from 
Members of the Royal Family—and especially from the Queen Herself. ‘'o Her 
=: Majesty the writer is mdebted for a view of the Prince’s character, in which a loving 
Saat: and profound apereciotion | is combined with the most earnest desire for exact truth 

: and faithtulness.. There is not any one who could have been cognizant of all the 
various traits of the Prince enumerated in this Introduction, unless he had been — 
instructed by Her who alone saw, with the full light of a complete affection, into the | 
whole beauty and merit of the character of this remarkable man.” i 


Also now ready, 8vo. 9s. 


See and Literary Miscellanies. Edited by Francis Power Conne. 


Matte rtaining to Re 
Portrait of Parker from Medallion by Seulini, “200 pp: 


A SHORT TRACTATE on the LONGEVITY ascribed 


to the PATEIARCHD in the BOOK of GENESIS, and its Relation to the Hebrew 


Chronology; the . the Exodus of the Israelites, the Site of Eden, &c. &. From the 
from his ite Bro for the ith ‘a Map ‘and 
now tor a 
Bey Crown 8vo. 134 pp., boards, 2s. 6d. 


DIUTISKA : an Historical and Critical Survey of the 


Literature of Germany from the Earliest Period to the Death of Guthe., By Gusrav 
Sottine. 8vo. xviii. and 370 pp., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE MEANING, of HISTORY: Two Lectures 


delivered by Frxprarc Harassow, M.A. 8vo. 80 pp., sewed, Is. 


R.H. the PRINCE of WALES in the EAST, of of the 


SAT Cire A. P. STANLEY, D.D., 


REV 


lated into English, for the first time, by Cuances T. Brooxs. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 188. 


TROBMER & 60 ROW, 


VaSMaN 


oft Bde, Cy of London and Publisted by DAVID JONES, at the 
460 
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